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FUNCTIONAL ASPECTS OF INDIAN BILINGUALISM 


UrIEL WEINREICH 


The linguist’s foremost interest in connection with bilingualism 
is to describe the manner in which the languages involved influence 
one another as a result of being imperfectly learned by the bilingual. 
The linguist also seeks in the structures of the languages concerned 
some of the causes of the interference he has described. But the 
forms and, particularly, the direction and extent of interference 
are determined in considerable measure by  extra-linguistic 
elements in the psychological and sociocultural situation in which 
the contact of languages takes place (Weinreich 1953:3). The 
levels of discourse on which the two languages in the bilingual 
community are used, the frequency of their use, the authoritative- 
ness of norms — al) of these are among the sociolinguistic 
factors that in turn govern the formation of interference. Hence 
the functional side of bilingualism, aside from its intrinsic impor- 
tance for the sociology of language, is relevant to the linguist’s 
interest in contact problems, too. 

A fundamental point about any contact situation is the size 
of the bilingual group and its breakdown into subgroups that use 
the one or the other language as their MT (mother-tongue). It is 
with this functional and, in the main, statistical aspect of bilin- 
gualism that the present paper is concerned. Instead of the 
more usual but ambiguous terms, “language community” or 
“speech community,’ we use “MT group” (mother-tongue 
group) to encompass all persons who speak a certain language as 
their native tongue. Bilingualism is treated here as the commu- 
nication bridge between MT groups. 

Strange as it may seem, statistics on bilingualism are quite 
scarce, since most countries provide census figures on MT groups 
only. It is easy to find out that in such-and-such a district of 
Switzerland, for example, 2 % speak German natively and y % 
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speak French natively, but not how many bilinguals there are. 
The United States took a step backward in 1950 when it excluded 
even regular MT information from the census.) A number of 
countries in which there are important bilingual population 
segments do furnish census data on bilingualism, but this infor- 
mation is not broken down by MT groups. Thus, we find 
(Great Britain 1935:282) that in Merionethshire (Wales), there 
were, in 1931, 14 % (unilingual) speakers of English and 22 % 
(unilingual) speakers of Welsh, and that 64 % (i.e., the remainder) 
were bilingual. But we do not know how many of the bilinguals 
belonged to the English, how many to the Welsh MT group; in 
other words, how many native English speakers had learned 
Welsh, and vice versa? In one study of bilingualism in Switzer- 
land (Weinreich 1951), where it was important to determine 
which MT group bore the brunt of Romansh-German bilingualism, 
this could be established only through a special private poll, and 
there was no possibility of making the necessary comparisons 
with French-German bilinguals, since for that part of Switzerland 
only the routine MT information of the census was available. 
As long as present-day census procedures continue, most of the 
“language statistics’’ we have for the world remain merely MT 
statistics (Kloss 1929). 

For this reason the coverage of bilingualism by the census of 
India is an event of major significance for the study of language 
contact and perhaps for the sociology of communication in general. 
In giving us data of some reliability on bilingualism and unilin- 
gualism among hundreds of millions of people speaking scores of 
languages (cf. Map 1)—no mean achievement in itself—the census 
of India also suggests certain general conclusio' s about commu- 
nication across MT group boundaries. The English philologist 
T. C. Hodson, at whose instance this phenomenon was first 
included in the 1931 census, commented (1936) on the uneven 
geographical distribution of bilingualism in India and presented 
a few other interesting statistics. However, the full crop of 
possible findings from the rich field of information contained in 
the Indian censuses of 1931, 1941 and 1951 has not been harvested 
to date. Here an attempt is made to elucidate a number of 
questions about cross-language communication in India and to 
indicate some linguistic implications of these questions, on the 
basis of the 1951 census (India 1954).! 


f1 This paper is the by-product of a study of problems of language policy. The 
author gratefully acknowledges the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation which, through 
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Map 1. LANGUAGES OF INDIA 


These are the languages which in 1951 held majorities as MTs in their respective districts. 
Dotted areas are those ‘n which the language indicated held a relative but nct an 
absolute majority. Of the three units to the north which are politically associated 
but not fully integrated with India, Sikkim ‘vas included in the census, while Bhutan 
and the disputed Jammu and Kashmir were left out and have therefore remained 
blank on this and the other maps in the present paper. 





a generous grant, made possible his travels in Asia in 1956 and provided him with 
technical research assistance. Steven R. Scheff carried out the bulk of the statistical 
computation. Jane H. Gaitenby executed most of the drawings. 
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The present paper deals, of course, with a knowledge of languages 
as declared before the census officials by the speakers themselves. 
For large parts of the Indian population, there is no reason to 
question the speakers’ own definition of bilingualism in terms 
both of proficiency in the second language and of distance between 
the languages. An extremely rudimentary smattering of the 
second language, or a knowledge of a second language that is 
extremely similar to the first, would be no more likely to be 
reported as bilingualism in one part of the country than in another. 
On the other hand, in the matter of Hindi and Urdu at least, we 
know that the speakers’ declarations must be regarded critically 
and require confrontation with more objective statistics (which 
are so far unavailable); see also p. 225 below. Still the census 
data are the best we have. Besides, any sociologist of language 
will admit that reported MT and reported bilingualism are important 
social facts in themselves, and desirable as their critique would 
be, they can only be supplemented, but never mechanically 
replaced, by ‘‘objective’’ counts. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF BILINGUALISM 


A large bilingual sector in an MT group is an important gateway 
for foreign influence; a high incidence of bilingualism may cause 
an area to be a breeding ground of contact-induced innovations. 
For that reason the geographical distribution of bilingualism 
may be of interest in laying out any future historical dialectology 
of Indian languages. This distribution is displayed on Map 2. 

The map is only an abstraction because, as the census is 
published, areas as large as districts constitute the units of calcu- 
lation. An Indian district includes a population of many hundreds 
of thousands, often in excess of a million; there may be important 
local, sub-district differences in the incidence of bilingualism 
which are thus obscured. For example, in Trivandrum district 
(Travancore-Cochin),? the overall incidence of bilingualism is 
only .05, but along the Malayalam-Tamil language border within 
the district, there are villages in which almost the entire population 
is bilingual. 


? The provinces and boundaries to which references are made in this paper are 
those used in the 1951 census. See Survey of India Offices, Political Map of India, 
1:4,435,200, first edition, 1950. The states, and in some instances the districts, were 
reorganized in 1956 on language principles. 

8’ I owe this information to Mr. M. Shanmugam Pillai of Annamalai University. 
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The overall conclusion of Map 2 is that bilingualism is quite 
unevenly distributed in India. The tracts with the highest 
incidence are often located at the boundaries of an MT area, and 
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Map 2. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF BILINGUALISM IN INDIA 
The lines represent boundaries between the majority-MT areas identified on Map 1. 


are concentrated in the hilly portions of the Deccan peninsula, 
the desert regions of Rajasthan, and some of the southern fringes 
of the Himalayas, notably in Assam. Also, where urban areas 
are recorded separately (in Travancore-Cochin), they show a 
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higher incidence of bilingualism than their rural hinterland: 
Trivandrum: rural, .03, urban, .08 ; Quilon: rural, .01, urban, .07; 
Kottayam: rural, .01, urban, .05; Trichur: rural, .03, urban, .05. 


ExposurRE OF MT Groups To CONTACT 


One limitation of the geographical display of bilingualism 
statistics is that it shows the incidence of bilingualism in the 
population of each district as a whole, whereas in actuality the 
several MT groups which such districts comprise may differ 
widely as to the incidence of bilingualism, and the mean rate for 
the district may conceal this differentiation. For example, in 
Koraput district (Orissa), .17 of the total population of about 
1,300,000 is bilingual; but the incidence of bilingualism varies from 
02 among the Koya MT group (37,000 speakers) and .08 among 
the Oriya MT group (696,000 speakers) through .13 among the 
Savara (54,000 speakers) to .46 among the Bengali (4,000 speakers) 
and .70 among the Kondh (159,000 speakers) MT groups. The 
exposure to contact is thus both absolutely and relatively much 
more intensive for, say, the Kondh than for the Koya language. 

Fortunately, for this distinction, the Indian census does allow 
us to compare the incidence of bilingualism within the several MT 
groups of a given area. Thus, in the province of Madhya Pradesh 
where the statistics are unfortunately not even broken down by 
districts), we find a situation described in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. Incidence of Bilingualism Among Eight MT Groups 
in Madhya Pradesh 


MT Group Number of Members Incidence of Bilingualism 
Baigoni 5,600 .87 
Kharia 17,200 .84 
Marwari 90,000 .62 
Powari 36,000 34 
Marari 17,000 .14 
Halbi 263,000 .12 
Moria 141,000 .06 
Dorli 9,000 .02 


Without jumping to any certain conclusions, the historical 
linguist may nonetheless anticipate a more rapid rate of change 
in the Baigoni or Kharia languages than in Moria or Dorli.4 


* For basic descriptive information on the languages of India, see Grierson (1903ff.). 
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A plotting of bilingualism such as Map 2 also generalizes in not 
identifying the OT (other-tongue) of the bilinguals. Thus, in 
Koraput, Oriya is by far the most common OT (other-tongue) 
for most MT groups; but for the Koya, a knowledge of Hindi 
accounts for almost two-thirds of bilingualism of that group. 
To describe the contacts of a language more specifically, it is 
necessary to know not only the overall incidence of bilingualism 
in the MT, but also what specific languages are involved. A 
schematic representation of a language’s contacts suggests probable 
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Fig. 1. THE CONTACTS OF KANNADA WITH OTHER LANGUAGES 
IN FOUR DISTRICTS OF INDIA 


The area of each circle is proportional to the total population of the district, which is 
as follows: Dharwar (Bombay), 1,572,000; Shimoga (Mysore), 663,000; Gulbarga 
(Hyderabad), 1,445,000; South Kanara (Madras), 1,747,000. Shaded areas 
represent native speakers of the language within the identified sector who have 
learned the language of the adjoining sector as an OT. 
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influences upon it and from it. One way of doing this is exem- 
plified by Fig. 1, in which the contacts of Kannada with certain 
other languages in four districts of southern India have been 
diagrammed. (The location of the districts may be ascertained 
on Map 3.) It is evident that in Shimoga district, MT groups 
other than Kannada are far more heavily bilingual than the 
Kannada MT group; there, from the Kannada standpoint, the 
burden of bilingualism—i.e. of communication with the Kannada 
MT group—is borne almost entirely by the other MT groups; 
but this is not the case in the other districts. In Gulbarga, the 
Telugu language is less heavily exposed to contact than Kannada 
in absolute terms, although the ratio of unilingual speakers of 
each language to all those who know it (both as an MT and as 
an OT) turns out to be roughly the same (Telugu .70, Kannada .75). 
In South Kanara, the proportion of unilinguals to all persons 
who know Tulu is substantially greater (.60) than the ratio for 
Kannada (.37); the corresponding proportion for Hindustani 
(including Hindi and Urdu) in Dharwar and Shimoga is relatively 
quite small (.29 and .44 respectively). In Dharwar as well as 
in Shimoga, the Hindustani MT group is exposed to intensive 
contact with. Kannada, with such consequences as this is likely 
to have for Kannada influence on Hindustani, but it is also to be 
noted that there is greater use of Hindustani as an OT, i.e. there 
is greater opportunity for native speakers of the language to hear 
Hindustani spoken non-natively, and hence probably imperfectly, 
in Dharwar than in Shimoga. This may be a source of interference 
in Hindustani which is more potent in Dharwar than in Shimoga. 

In utilizing statistical facts about bilingualism of this type for 
the prediction and interpretation of linguistic influence, it cannot 
be argued, of course, that the amount of influence on a language 
is directly dependent on the extent of its exposure to contact. 
The mere size of the bilingual sector, or its size relative to the MT 
group as a whole, or even the relative proportions of the MT 
groups among the bilinguals, are not in themselves decisive in 
governing interference; as Ralph Linton expressed it, ‘‘a hundred 
individuals can learn a new thing as easily as one’’ (Weinreich 
1953:92). In particular, if the exposure of a language to contact 
is very slight, linguistic influence is likely to be determined by 
other than numerical factors, viz. by the relative sociocultural 
position of the two MT groups. But if, on the other hand, 
exposure to contact involves large numbers of people, influence 
is extremely likely to be heavy at first, regardless of status and 
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cultural-level differences. Thus, numerical factors, while not 
decisive, are not irrelevant in the causation of interference. If 
an analogy from another field is admissible, we may point out 
that the existence of a small number of infected individuals may 
or may not lead to the spread of a disease among a population: 
other factors would have to be considered in accounting for the 
course of the epidemic. But the existence of a great many 
infected persons circulating freely would, in all likelihood, cause 
an epidemic to spread. It is an argument of this type that 
commends data about the functional aspects of bilingualism to the 
attention of the linguist. 


SizE oF MT Groups AND INCIDENCE OF BILINGUALISM 


What causes an MT group in a given district to become bilingual? 
Clearly a multitude of factors are involved. We may try to 
evaluate the importance of one such factor for which we have 
census information: the size of the MT group in question. — For, 
other things being equal, we would expect small MT groups to 
have a higher incidence of bilingualism than large ones if they 
are to communicate with the rest of the population just as effec- 
tively. 

We are dealing here with relative size of MT groups only. 
Theoretically, of course, their absolute size may also be a factor; 
for it is easy to show that small MT groups, such as some types 
of Romansh in Switzerland, after shrinking below a certain critical 
number of speakers, lose their ability to maintain the more costly 
media of communication on their own and are forced to abandon 
various functions of their MT to an OT, thus resigning themselves 
to a further acceleration of the language shift (Weinreich 1951). 
But we do not yet have enough comparative data on the economics 
of maintaining an MT on various levels of technological develop- 
ment and of ‘“‘ideologization” of language to make meaningful 
statements about absolule sizes of MT groups. 

Fig. 2 shows the incidence of bilingualism in a number of MT 
groups plotted against their relative size. The graph was 
prepared by selecting at random ten MT groups each of which 
accounts for from 0 to .10 of the population in its respective 
district, and by computing the incidence of bilingualism in each 
of these groups; similarly for every subsequent decile. The 
highest dot in the upper left-hand corner of the diagram, for 
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example, represents an MT group which amounts to about .15 
of the district population and is about .85 bilingual. (The group 
in question is that of the native speakers of Telugu in Madurai 
district, Madras.) Some of the other MT groups also represented 
in Fig. 2, and the pertinent statistics, are: MT Mundari in Ranchi 
district (Bihar), .22/.32; MT Kannada in Coorg district, .35/.13; 
MT Assamese in Goalpara district, Assam, .62/.28; ete. 








1.004 The conclusion permitted by Fig. 2 is 
that the incidence of bilingualism is (very 
90- roughly) inversely proportional to the 
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Fix 2. SIZE OF MT GROUP AND BILINGUALISM 


Kannada in Kolar district, Mysore). Other factors than size 
are clearly involved in determining the rate of bilingualism. 

In commenting on the inadequacy of the inverse proportion 
theory, Hodson (1936:87) suggested that the social status of the 
given MT group may be one of the further factors. An MT group 
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may constitute an occupational specialty, even a separate caste. 
It is only reasonable that occupation-MT-groups which are involved 
in close contact with the rest of the population—merchants, 
servants, etc.—should develop more bilingualism than economically 
and socially more self-contained groups, such as farmers, quite 
apart from considerations of relative size. The comments of the 
Orissa Census Superintendent (India 1954:44) bear on the same 
point: 
It appears that the acquisition of Oriya as a —* 
language [OT] has proved an indispensable necessity for 
conside erable section of the tribal population [of the state of 
Orissa]. It is however interesting to find that bilingualism 
is extremely rare among Santals and Koyas. Only 3.5 percent 
of the Santals and 0.9 percent of the Koyas speak Oriya as the 
subsidiary language. This shows that these tribes are 
living in comparative aloofness. 


It is to be hoped that these intriguing problems raised by the 
language data in the Indian census will stimulate monographic 
studies on sociocultural determinants of bilingualism which are 
not apparent in the census. Concerning the low incidence of 
bilingualism among the Santals, for example, Professor Morris 
E. Opler (Cornell University) has suggested that it is the sense 
of pride and cohesiveness of the community, rather than its 
isolation, that is at the root of its reported unilingualism. 


FUNCTIONAL IMPORTANCE OF LANGUAGES 


It was shown in Fig. 1 and the accompanying discussion that 
the exposure of a language to contact is characterized not only by 
the incidence of bilingualism within the MT group, but also by the 
use of the language as an OT. The latter characteristic at the 
same time yields a convenient measure of the importance of the 
given language in inter-MT-group communication. For example, 
in Puri district (Orissa), Kui is spoken as an MT by nearly 
9,000 persons and is used as an OT by about 900. On the other 
hand, Hindi, Which is the MT of only 2,000 persons, is used as an 
OT by over 7,500. Thus, Hindi clearly plays a relatively more 
important ae than Kui as a medium of communication outside 
its own MT group. For comparing various languages on this 
point, it would be convenient to have a numerical expression of 
their role. 
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A simple measure may be obtained by dividing the proportion, 
among all bilinguals, of the users of a given language as an OT, 
by the proportion of the total population which uses it as an MT. 
This was done, for example, by the Hyderabad Census Superin- 
tendent (India 1954:79f.), who was able to contrast Telugu, 
Marathi, and Lambadi as to their roles, as follows (italics supplied): 


Though the number of persons speaking Telugu as a subsidiary 
language |OT| is by far the most numerous in the State [of 
Hyderabad], their percentage to the total number of speakers 
of all the subsidiary languages is considerably lower than the 
percentage of speakers of Telugu as a mother-tongue to the 
total population of the state. The respective percentages 
are 37.6 and 47.8. This is principally due to the fact that 
generally in all the tracts in the State where Telugu mother- 
tongue speakers are in a majority, the number of speakers 
of other mother-tongues is comparatively small.... As a 
result, the number of persons speaking languages other than 
Telugu as their mother-tongue, who are compelled by force 
of circumstances to resort to the use of Telugu in their daily 
or domestic life, is relatively not very large.... As compared 
with the figures for Telugu, the percentage of Marathi sub- 
sidiary [OT] speakers to the total number of all [bilinguals] 
is very close to the percentage of Marathi mother-tongue 
speakers to the total population of the State.... This is due 
to the fact that Marathi is not as preponderant in Marathi 
tracts as Telugu is in Telugu tracts.... As a result, the 
number of persons speaking languages other than Marathi as 
their mother-tongue, who have to use Marathi in the conduct 
of their daily or domestic life is comparatively heavy. 
Besides, ... many among the ‘elite’ in Bidar, Adilabad, Nanded 
and Gulbarga ‘Districts, with Kannada or Telugu as their 
mother- tongue, cannot read and write their mother- tongue 
languages. They resort to Marathi or Urdu even for corres- 
pondence with their relatives.... Lambadi is one of the 
important languages in the State. But while the mother- 
tongue speakers of the language account for 3 percent of the 
total population, subsidiary {OT] speakers of the language 
constitute only 0.2 percent of the [bilinguals]. This low 
percentage of Lambadi as a subsidiary language is due simply 
to the fact that Lambadas nowhere constitute a majority in 
the State, and, therefore, no other mother-tongue group is 
forced to adopt their language in the conduct of its daily or 
domestic affairs. Further, the economic status of the 
Lambadas is not attractive enough to induce others to learn 
or speak their language. 
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But the ratio OT/MT has an important shortcoming that limits 
its value for comparative statements. To explain this deficiency, 
we first establish the convention that in a district with two 
languages, 1 and 2, the proportions of the population which use 
each language natively are to be designated as MT, and MT,. 
Since each language may be used as an OT by members of the 
other MT group, we also identify a proportion of the total popu- 
lation, OT,, which consists of the users of language 2 as an OT 
among the speakers of MT,. 

If we measured the popularity of language 2 as an OT simply 
by calculating the ratio OT,/MT, (as was done in the passage 
just quoted), we would get the same results if the numbers, in a 
district A, were OT, = .05 and MT, =.10, and in another district 
B, OT, = .40 and MT, = .80. The ratio would in both cases 
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Fig. 3. PROPORTIONAL BILINGUAL SECTORS 
OF DIFFERING IMPORTANCE 





be .50. (See Fig. 3.) But on the face of it the proportion 
OT,/MT, = .50 describes a much more impressive importance of 
language 2 in district B, for here as much as half of a large majority 
of the population has learned the language of a small minority, 
whereas in District A a mere half of a small minority MT group 
has made the adjustment to an overwhelming majority. In order 
to modify the .50 ratio obtained so far to make it reflect this 
serious difference, we want to compare it to the size of MT,, 
expressed again as a proportion of the population of the district.® 
Let the measure of functional importance, or “relative popular- 
ity, ’’ of language 2 be called S,, and calculated as follows: 


S, = (OT,/MT;)/MT, 
= OT,/(MT,°MT,) 


5 Dividing OT,/MT, by MT, rather than by MT,, we would get a closely rela.ud 
measure (viz., the reciprocal of the complement of S). But in translating the formula 
into statistics of a single language (see below), the calculations would be more 
cumbersome. 
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But in a district which contains only two MT groups, MT, = 
1—MT, by definition. We may therefore rewrite S, in terms of 
statistics for language 2 only: 

OT, 
~*~ (1-—-MT,)-MT, 

OT, 
MT,—MT,? 


In districts with three or more MTs we may, for the purpose of 
calculating the functional importance of any language, consider 
the sum of the others as ‘tthe’ other MT. Thus, for any 
language n, 





MT,= .70 





Fig. 4. S = 1.00 IN DISTRICTS WITH DIFFERENT LANGUAGE PROPORTIONS 


A given value of S may be found in districts with various MT 
and OT conditions: e.g. Si = 1.00 when MT; = .50 and OT = 
.25; when MT, = .80 and OT = .16; when MT, = .30 and 
OT = .21; and so forth. (See Fig. 4.) In other words, the 
functional importance of a language is similar if a large majority 
of a relatively small MT group learns it or if a small minority of 
a relatively large MT group learns it. 





S, =.42 S, = 1.00 S, =1.46 


Fig. 5. VARIATIONS IN S CORRESPONDING TO VARIATIONS IN OT 
(MT CONSTANT) 
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There is no reason to consider 1.00 as the ‘‘normal”’ importance 
of alanguage. The value S = 1.00 merely serves as a convenient 
reference base for other cases in which the incidence of bilingualism 
has a smaller or larger ratio to the relative size of the MT group. 
(See Fig. 5.) 

The relation of S to different proportions of MT and OT is 
represented graphically in Fig. 6. The horizontal scale at the 
bottom represents the size of MT,; at the top of the graph, the 
size of MT, is shown as the complement of MT;. The vertical 
scale shows the proportion of the population using OT,. Since 
OT, cannot, by definition, be larger than MT), the top left half 
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Fig. 6. VALUES OF S CORRESPONDING TO VARIATIONS IN MT AND OT 
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of the square represents non-existent combinations, and is left 
blank. A number of illustrative cases have been entered on the 
graph. Point H designates a district in which MT; is .40 of the 
population and OT, is .24, i.e. over half the native speakers of 
language 1 have learned language 2 as an OT. According to the 
formula described above, S, is very nearly 1.00. In district G, 
MT; is also .40, but OT, = .09 only, i.e. less than a fourth of the 
native speakers of language 1 have learned the other language. 
Here S, has a value, according to the graph, of less than .50; the 
calculated value, is .38. In district J, MT, is again .40, but 


here OT, = .35. This gives a value for S, midway between 
1.00 and 2.00 (calculated, 1.46). District AK, where MT: = .30, 
and OT, = .30, the value of S, is about the same (calculated, 1 . 43). 


It will be observed that when MT; is very small, any value of 
OT, gives a very high S._ In other words, the value of S ai 
most points located far to the right of the diagram, and especially 
at the upper right, would be very high. If MT; is 1.00, ie. if 
there are no native speakers of language 2, then any value of 
OT, would yield S, =o. Extremely high values of S thus 
express the importance of lingua francas (including pidgins which 
no one speaks natively) and liturgical languages which are known 
as OTs but are nobody’s MT. But the soaring values of S are 
not a convenient index and in such cases it is more useful to 
measure not the relative functional importance of the language, 
but its absolute importance expressed simply as its OT value. 

Some specific data on the functional importance of various 
languages in India are presented in Table 2. Several European 
examples are presented as a basis of comparison. 


TABLE 2. Functional Importance of Selected MT Groups® 


Proportion of Functional 


Langurge Area and Year MT Speakers = om © Importancs 
Telugu Hyderabad, 1951 8,900,000 .48 1.51 
Marathi 7 4,500,000 .24) 1.20 
Hindi and Urdu a 2,300,000 .12 2.16 
Kannada ‘. 2,000,000 .11 1.70 
Lambadi 600,000.03 .O1 
English Wales and 


Monmouthshire, 1931 1,500,000 .61 1.38 


* Sources: Indian languages—India (1954); English—Great Britain (1935); 
Romansh—Weinreich (1951); Hungary—Hungary (1939). 
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Romansh Paspels dist., 

Grisons, Switz., 1948 207—s(£57 es 5) 
Romansh Almens dist., 

Grisons, Switz., 1948 48 .19 1.24 
Hungarian Hungary, 1920 7,200,000 .90 RY 
Hungarian Hungary, 1930 8,000,000 = .92 81 
German Hungary, 1920 600,000 .07 1.65 
German Hungary, 1930 500,000 .06 1.85 


The measure of functional importance of languages, S, makes 
it possible to compare differentiated local communication conditions 
with the overall situation of a larger area. Thus, in the state of 
Orissa, whose population of 14,600,000 consists of .82 MT speakers 
of Oriya and .18 minority MTs, only .06 of the population is 
bilingual, and no language has a state-wide importance S 
exceeding .70 (Hindi). But there are many languages of local 
importance: for example, Santali, which has a state-wide S of less 
than .005, gives the value S =6.7 in Ganjam district; Kol, 
whose importance in the state as a whole is but .15, gives S = 77 
in Kalahandi district; and so on. 

It is also possible to show that the functional importance varies 
more from district to district in the case of some languages than 
of others. For example, in the 36 districts in which Telugu is 
used as an MT by .10 or more of the population, the value of S 
for Telugu varies from .11 to .90; the mean S for these districts 
is .49 and the standard deviation, + .21. On the other hand, 
the functional importance of Kannada in the 25 districts where 
it is used as an MT by .10 or more of the population ranges more 
widely—from .01 to 1.35—and is somewhat more scattered: 
the mean S is .70, and the standard deviation is + .34. Thus 
Kannada is in its functional importance more differentiated 
regionally than Telugu. 

Map 3 shows the functional importance of Kannada in the 
25 districts where it represents an MT of .10 or more of the 
population. The map reveals (as did Table 2) that there is no 
direct connection between the use of a language as an MT and 
its functional strength. Thus, Kannada appears to be strongest 
(S = 1.35) in the district of South Kanara, where it is the MT 
of only .17 of the population; but in many districts where it holds 
an overwhelming majority as an MT, its functional importance 
is about .70. 

For all the importance of the communication problems on the 
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Map. 3. FUNCTIONAL IMPORTANCE OF KANNADA BY DISTRICTS 
A - Dharwar; B— Shimoga; C — Gulbarga; D- South Kanara (see Fig. 1). 


district and state level, the critical question in India is that 
of all-India communication in Hindi. According to the 1949 
Constitution of the country, Hindi is to become the official language 
of the Union within 15 years, and as is well known, a great deal 
of effort is being expended on promoting the knowledge and use 
of Hindi among speakers of other MTs. (Useful surveys of the 
problem are given by Brown 1952 and Harrison 1956.) The 
census authorities have indeed noted a speading desire to list 
Hindi as one’s MT in preference to dialect designations such as 
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Nimari, Malvi, and the like (India 1954:74). But this phenom- 
enon—if the census can be relied upon on such a_ point—is 
difficult to quantify. Another, more direct way of estimating 
the trend of Hindi would be to examine statistically the reported 
knowledge of Hindi as an OT. However, if we were to find that 
.02 of the population of a certain town in Western India reported 
an OT knowledge of Hindi, we could not evaluate this figure 
unless we considered also how large the colony of native speakers 
of Hindi was in that town, for reasons discussed in connection with 
Fig. 2. Thus it may be preferable again to use the measure S, 
which avoids this difficulty. 

Map 4 represents the functional importance of Hindi’ against 
a background of the proportion of its native speakers in various 
districts of India. For the heart of the Hindi language area, 
S could unfortunately not be computed because bilingualism 
statistics for Uttar Pradesh were not published, those for Madhya 
Pradesh were not broken down by districts, while in the Panjab 
the census was tampered with and Hindi had to be lumped with 
Panjabi, making separate calculations for the two languages 
impossible. But this is not too serious, since there is every reason 
to believe that among the numerically insignificant non-Hindi MT 
groups of the states of U.P. and M.P., the functional importance 
of Hindi is very high. (Cf. also the comments by the U.P. Census 
Superintendent, India 1954:36.) What is far more interesting is 
the importance of the language—its ‘‘attractiveness,”’ as_ it 
were—on the fringes of the heartland and in the non-Hindi- 
majority cities of India. Map 4 shows that toward the Bengali 
East, the importance of Hindi is negligible (although in the large 
city of Calcutta it is as high as S = 23). On the other hand, on 
the western rim of the Hindi majority area—in Madhya Bharat 
and Rajasthan—the functional importance of the language among 
non-native Hindi speakers turns out to be generally very large. 
This is also true of the cities: Bombay, 2.9; Madras, 88; Bangalore, 
109.8 


7 For the state of Bihar, the Hindi figures include Urdu. For Madhya Bharat 
and Rajasthan and Ajmer, the census data for ‘‘Western Hindi’’ were used. 

8 In the urban areas of Travancore-Cochin, the importance of Hindi is unimpressive: 
Trivandrum, .32; Quilon, .45; Kottayam, .73; Trichur, .73. Paradoxically, the 
importance of Hindi is greater in the rural parts of the same districts (.85, 1.06, 1.6, 
and 1.07, respectively). This may be due to the fact that in the rural areas the 
proportions of Hindi speakers are so infinitesimal that S becomes unmanageable and 
inaccurate; cf. the discussion of Fig. 6 on p. 218. 
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For Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, and Vindya Pradesh, the census data do not allow the computation 





of the functional importance of Hindi, but only the proportior of MT Hindi speakers in each district. 
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On the whole these figures support the contention that the de 
facto functional importance of Hindi exceeds mere communicative 
necessity. But such functional strength as the language has been 
shown to have probably falls far short of that of true lingua 
francas, or of ‘“‘national’’ languages of other countries in districts 
where they are in the minority as MTs, e.g. Russian in parts of 
the U.S.S.R. where other MTs hold a strong majority. 

A discussion of the consequences which may be drawn from this 
for future language planning in India must be reserved for another 
occasion. 


LINGUISTIC DIVERSITY 


A population which consists of a large number of MT groups 
may be called linguistically more diverse than one with few MT 
groups, especially if in the former case the MT groups are not 
just marginal minorities but divide the population into sizable 
portions. It has often been observed that some areas of the 
world are particularly marked by diversity: the Caucasus, the 
Northwest Coast of America, New Guinea, and the Plateau Prov- 
ince of Nigeria are among the strikingly diverse regions with 
respect to language; so, reportedly, is Assam, where over one 
hundred of “the 179 languages’ of India are concentrated 
(Chatterji 1954:4). The problem of expressing the linguistic 
diversity of an area in quantitative terms has recently been the 
subject of an article by Joseph H. Greenberg (1956). 

How can two districts be compared as to diversity? We want 
an index which would describe a district (1) comprising two MT 
groups each amounting to .50 of the population, as more diverse 
than another (II) whose population is divided into MT groups of 
.80 and .20; we also want a district (III) divided .50+ .25+ .25 
to be more diverse than IV, divided .50+.40+.10; and both 
should be more diverse than district I (.50+.50). A formula 
which weights MT groups in proportion to their own size is one 
which is based on the sum of the squares of the MT groups, a, 
b, c,...m, expressed as proportions of the total population. Lest 
the resulting diversity figures be unduly concentrated in the 
middle range between 0 and 1, it is convenient to extract the 
square root of the sum, a?+b?+c?+...+n?; and, to make the 
index increase as diversity increases (i.e. to make it measure 
diversity rather than homogeneity), the value obtained so far is 
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subtracted from 1. The formula® for the diversity index, D, is 
thus D = 1 — v/a?+b?+c?2+...+n% The values of D for the 
four illustrative districts mentioned above are (to two decimal 
places): 


District MT Divisions D 
I .50-+- .50 .29 
II .80+ .20 .18 
III 00+ .25-+ .25 .39 
IV 50+ .40+ .10 a 5) 


In this paper it has been found convenient to lump together all 
MT groups of an area amounting to less than .10 of the population 
each, and to treat them as a single MT group. Theoretically 
this might lead to major errors, for a district divided linto two 
MT groups, .99+.01, would yield the same diversity index as 
one consisting of eleven MT groups of .09 each and one of .O1. 
But an inspection of the MT breakdown of the districts in the 
census revealed no crassly anomalous situations of this sort, and 
the practical errors for India are thus probably quite small. 

A number of actual figures for areas in India and elsewhere is 
given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. Diversily of Selected Areas‘ 


Db 
NS Nd oak hss we ag A ek bas. nd 5)3) 
I OD ik ka yk eee eee eS hecasena 17 
pevaewemen State, 1901...........cccssccees 44 
sehore district, Bhopal, 1901............... .07 
Ay SE ee ee eae . 26 
Ganganagar district, Rajasthan, 1951........ 51 
sic ee ciare Ginko nak edd a a 10 
A Ce Laws Se POUi hey has ck MRSS had .08 
a ere 24 
I I Sai ad ek a he alta <a aa k v.66 ale Ol 
Hidalgo Province, Mexico, 1930............. m3) 


* This procedure is similar to Greenberg’s method A (1956:109), the formula of 
which is developed by a slightly different argument. Greenberg’s methods B and C 
could not be applied to the Indian materials because data on multilingualism (knowl- 
edge of more than two languages) are unavailable. 

1° Sources: For India, Hungary, and Switzerland—-same as Table 2; for the 
balance—Greenberg (1956). . 
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oo 8 8 | ee ee .64 
I i a a es MT ah ei .90 
Plateau Province, N. Nigeria, 1932......... .95 


While India is thus itself relatively diverse and contains some 
highly diverse districts (Naga Hills district, Assam, .56; Sikkim, 
.05), these are nowhere near the diversity level found in parts of 
the Caucasus or in Nigeria. 

Ideally a measure of diversity should include a weighting of 
MT groups according to the degree of similarity between their 
languages (Greenberg 1956). But for India the necessary 
descriptive data for such a weighting are not easily obtainable, 
and for the present purpose each language was cunsidered distinct 
from all others in the same way. The one exception was that the 
speakers of Hindi, Urdu and Hindustani were counted as a single 
group, whether or not they were distinguished in the census. 
This was necessary because in some states not all three language 
names were used. It would have been misleading to compare a 
district like Moradbad (Uttar Pradesh) with .39 Hindustani, 
.38 Hindi, and .22 Urdu, to one in Hyderabad, for example, 
where ‘‘Hindustani’”’ was not available as an MT designation. 
Nor is it certain that we are justified in calling Saharanpur (U.P.), 
which has .55 Hindi, .22 Urdu, and .19 Hindustani, more diverse 
than, say, Mirzapur (U.P.), which lists .74 Hindi and .24 Hindus- 
tani, while Urdu is included with the .02 ‘‘others.”’ Since 
Hindi connotes Hinduism and Urdu symbolizes Islam in a situation 
where the basic vocabularies and grammatical structures are very 
largely identical (Hindustani being neutral or identical with Urdu), 
the distinction between any of these thre> languages amounts to 
a deceptively discrete classification based on religion, superimposed 
on a continuum of dialect variation. It is possible, of course, 
that among the hundreds of languages admitted in the published 
census, there are other pairs of names that refer to the “same” 
language, or that the census editors went too far in the common 
procedure of grouping diverse returns under a single heading; but 
it is more than likely that in cases other than Hindi these alter- 
natives do not appreciably affect the diversity index of any 
district. 

It appears from Map 5 that linguistic diversity in India is 
greatest in inland regions, which take in, on the whole, difficult 
terrain at high altitudes; diversity is lowest along the coasts and 
in the Gangetic plain. It is to be noted also that where cities 
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Map 5. DIVERSITY OF INDIAN DISTRICTS 


are represented as separate areas (Bombay, Calcutta, Madras), 
they show up as more diversified than the surrounding coun- 
tryside. 

The expected greater diversity of urban areas is supported by 
the following data from the states of Uttar Pradesh and Travancore- 
Cochin—the only two in which published MT statistics are broken 
down on an urban-rural basis: 
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TABLE 5. Diversity of Urban and Rural Population 
in Six Districts of India, 1951 


State and District Diversity D 

Uttar Pradesh — Cie 

CS e255) sce se hee be ewes .00 .O1 

| ES RR OMY a see .00 .08 
Travancore-Cochin 

TRIVORGTINM... © 5.5. 6s cee wee me a 

a ie kek « Aad oe oe 02 .18 

MN os es ee a Ve hea .05 15 

a ee Oe Tere ere .08 .06 


It will be noted that the last example—Kottayam district—does 
not fit the hypothesis about urban diversity, but no firm conclu- 
sions can be based on very small differences of D, since the diversity 
of an area is profoundly dependent on the accidents of boundary 
drawing. For example, Trivandrum district (Travancore-Cochin) 
has a diversity score D = .28, but if the eastern and western 
halves were analyzed separately, very little diversity would show 
up in each; in fact, in the Reorganization of Indian States along 
language lines in 1956, the district was bisected, the western half 
going to Malayalam-speaking Kerala state, while Nagercoil and 
the eastern half went to Tamil-speaking Madras. (See p. 206 
above concerning bilingualism in this district.) There may be 
a similar explanation of sub-district differences for the diversity 
figures for Kottayam in Table 5 or for the fact that, in NainiTal 
district (Uttar Pradesh), the rural population has a D of .31 while 
the urban one (concentrated primarily, perhaps, in one MT area) 
has only .18. 

In general, in taking areas of decreasing size for the calculation 
of diversity the danger of arbitrary line drawing must be guarded 
against. Every politician knows how political districts may be 
gerrymandered to channel the effects of the popular vote. 
Ideally boundaries should reflect actual communication patterns. 
For example, in the Swiss village of La Scheulte, the population 
is predominantly German but shares a Catholic church with the 
nearby French-speaking village of Mervelier rather than with the 
next German commune, which is six miles away (Wartburg 
1943:158; Weinreich 1951:183). There may be good reason in 
this case to compute the joint diversity for La Scheulte and 
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Mervelier, since they are a unit, and a diverse one, in a very real 
sense. Contrariwise, other pairs of villages which lead linguis- 
tically more self-sufficient lives may not be joined for the calcu- 
lation of diversity with equal justification. 

On the whole the district is far too abstract a unit to serve as 
a basis for realistic diversity calculations. However, Map 5, 
based on district data. does yield a crude first approximation of 
the linguistic diversity of India. 


DIVERSITY. BILINGUALISM AND COMMUNICATION 


It is nothing but a truism that communicative barriers, or 
“tines of weakness in | the] net of oral communication” (Bloomfield 
1933:47), may give rise toa split of MT groups. Karl W. Deutsch. 
in applying a communication-theory model to the history of 
nationalism, has sought in communication barriers a cause of 
many kinds of social differentiation: “geographically between 
regions, sociologically between strata, and historically in time,” 
i.e. between epochs (1953:28). Thus, according to his convincing 
argument, differential facilities for communication underlie the 
formation of peoples in the national sense. ‘Peoples are marked 
olf from each other by communicative barriers, by ‘marked gaps’ 
in the efficiency of communication” (p. 74). An important 
question—crucial for the future of Indian nationhood—concerns 
the extent to which linguistic differences and linguistic diversity 
are actual obstacles to communication. 

Linguistic diversity as here defined clearly need nol in itself 
be an impediment to communication, for people of different MT 
groups may communicate with each other if one of the MT groups 
learns the language of the other, or if both resort to a third language 
as asupra-MT medium. The higher the incidence of bilingualism. 
the easier is communication in spite of diversity. It is therefore 
useful to determine to what extent diversity in India is compen- 
sated for by bilingualism. 

On logical grounds one would expect that for a given “rate of 
flow’ of communication, an area should have an incidence of 
bilingualism B that is proportional to its diversity D, thus: B/D = 
lk. If k is low, we would say that diversity is poorly compensated 
for by bilingualism, and communication cannot flow easily; if il 
is high, we may speak of good compensation. The index k may 
thus be one measurable aspect of communication that the sociol- 
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ogist or the quantitatively minded political scientist can utilize 
in analyzing the formation of nations and other power groupings. 

The “index of communication flow,” k = B/D, was computed 
for all districts for which the census provides the necessary data. 
This information is Cisplayed on Map 6, and the results are truly 
striking. For an impressive number of districts, k is very nearly 
1.0. The areas where it falls markedly below 1.0 are mountain 
and desert regions—places where we would, in fact, expect commu- 
nication to be impeded. Also. while cities often turn out to be 
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Map 6. COMPENSATION OF DIVERSITY BY BILINGUALISM (““‘COMMUNICATION 
FLOW”) IN INDIA 
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more diverse than the adjoining rural districts (cf. Map 5), we see 
on Map 6 that in the urban districts this diversity is so compensated 
for as to produce regionally uniform urban and rural values of 
k—a good communication flow—which is not the case in areas 
with more forbidding topography. 

Another astonishing result of the calculation of k is that almost 
nowhere in India does it rise much above 1.0, although theoretically 
k has no finite upper limit. A value of k above the average would 
mean that there is more bilingualism in the district than is induced 
simply by the need to communicate with a neighboring MT group. 
High values of k would probably be found in countries with 
strongly developed national consciousness and organization, such 
as Switzerland, where, though there are few infant bilinguals, the 
learning of OTs in childhood and adolescence is extremely common, 
and is motivated by a philosophy of Swiss multilingual nationhood 
that permeates the educational system. Even in the new nation 
state of Indonesia, the learning of Indonesian among other MT 
groups is proceeding at a pace out of all proportion to the need 
for communication with unilingual Indonesian-speaking neighbors; 
there, too, diversity is in all probability more than compensated 
for by bilingualism (in the sense of a knowledge of Indonesian 
as an OT). The fact that k is generally low in India reflects a 
communicational crisis of the country which goes even deeper 
than the lack of a common secular medium to fill the gap between 
receding English and stationary or slowly advancing Hindi. 
For communication is here shown to be relatively difficult not 
only in a single all-India language—the simple statistics about 
OT English and OT Hindi would describe that well enough—but 
even in any conglomerate set of languages on a regional basis. 

It will be interesting to follow the improvement of the situation 
through the trend of k& as reflected in the decennial censuses in the 
future. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE INDIAN CENSUS OF 1961 


That the Indian census, especially that of 1951, is capable of yielding extensive 
and important information on the functioning of languages, should be evident at 
this point. It would be still more informative if not for a number of defects, some 
of which were already commented on. It is to be hoped that the Government of 
India will eliminate these shortcomings from the census of 1961, and thus perform a 
service not only to theoretical scholarship, but also to the understanding of the problems 
of India itself. 


a. Publicalion. If each state is to print its own section of the volume on languages, 
as was done in 1951, a uniform layout of tables should be assured. So far, some 
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states have presented languages by districts, others districts by languages. Worse 
still, some states have failed to include totals for all MT groups and bilingualism data 
for all districts and all languages. This entails laborious and wasteful private calcu- 
lations by the individual researcher. Madhya Pradesh did not break down its figures 
by districts at all. Madhya Bharat and Vindhya Pradesh did not cite figures for 
specific languages used as OTs by the several MT groups. Uttar Pradesh did not 
publish its tables on bilingualism, even though the introduction to the volume contains 


phantom references to them. Assam’s grouping of data under language families 
instead of separate languages has saved on printing costs, but has made the statistics 
completely useless. And yet Assam is one of the most interesting language-contact 


areas in the world and deserves accurate statistical description. 

Apart from these elementary technical faults, there is the fact that for all language 
data the district appears as the smallest unit of counting. For reasons already 
explained, the district is much too large for this purpose. It would be most desirable 
to include MT and bilingualism data not only in the All-India volumes (‘‘Census 
Papers’’), but also in the District Handbooks, where they would be broken down by 
talukas and similar sub-district divisions. This will have the special advantage of 
allowing comparisons between 1951 and 1961, i.e. of districts before and after the 
reorganization of 1956. 


b. Adminisiration. Until the names of languages become more fully standardized— 
and that will take many decades of literacy and language planning—there is probably 
no recourse but to record languages as named by the citizens. But the scholar would 
be grateful to the census authorities in the various states if they refrained from gener- 
alizing from data according to different keys. If, in a state like Mysore, ‘Hindi’ 
and ‘‘Hindustani’’ are popularly used as names of languages, but ‘‘Urdu’’ occurs 
rarely, let this show up by a very low number of reports in the Urdu column, but not 
by the administrative elimination of the Urdu column itself. Madhya Bharat would 
have furnished a goldmine of information on the growth of Hindi as an object of super- 
dialectal allegiance if the census authorities had not blurred it by lumping Bhadauri, 
Brijbhasha, Bundelkhandi, etc., under ‘‘Western Hindi’ as an OT. 

The fact that the reporting of languages in the census became a political issue in 
1951 and that agitation took place calling for the falsification of replies, particularly 
in Northeastern India (India 1954:1-2), is of course not the fault of the census author- 
ities. But the unfortunate tampering with the census files in the Panjab, which, 
among others, invalidated the data on Panjabi as an MT, leads one to hope that the 
problem of outright physical security of census files will receive due attention in 1961. 


c. Scope of Queslionnaire. One of the serious faults of the way the Indian census 
has covered bilingualism is the exclusion, ever since 1931, of English (and other non- 
Indian languages) from the category of reportable OTs. Understandably the acqui- 
sition of English has been a linguistic and educational problem of a special sort, but 
there is no reason to conceal the spread or shrinkage of English. (Curiously, imperial 
and national politics coincided in giving the English language dicriminatory treatment 
in the census.) It is earnestly hoped that in 1961 this outmoded distortion will be 
abandoned. 

This desideratum must be coupled with a request that data on trilingualism, if 
not on still more extensive multilingualism, be included in the census; this could 
probably be accomplished at a nore-too-great additional cost. Hodson himself 
(1936:85f.) already indicated the importance of multilingualism in some areas on the 
basis of non-census information. The Census Superintendent of Hyderabad noted 
(India 1954-79) that “the number of persons speaking more than one language in 
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addition to their mother-tongue ... is considerable in the multilingual districts of 
Raichur, Gulbarga, Bidar, Nanded, and Adilabad.” Data on tri- and multi-lingualism 
would not only make possible more correct estimates of diversity and communication 
flow (cf. Greenberg 1956), but would probably also show up interesting social differ- 
ences.!!_ An inquiry into the knowledge of, at least a third language would be 
especially desirable for persons of Hindi MT who gave Urdu as the OT, or vice versa, 
since what is in effect a peculiar case of mere ‘‘extended unilingualism”’ prevented 
them, under the rules of the census, from reporting the knowledge of a real second 
language. 


Columbia Universily 
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ACCENT, JUNCTURE, INTONATION, 
AND MY GRANDFATHER’S READER 


FRED W. HoUSEHOLDER, JR. 


Some years ago my father sent me a number of schoolbooks 
which had belonged to his father and mother; most of these were 
Greek and Latin texts used by them in coliege, but there were 
also a few more elementary books. One of these was a Sixth 
Reader.! Last summer I happened to glance through it, and 
was surprised at the amount of linguistically interesting material 
which our ancestors were exposed to in grade school; certainly 
neither my children nor myself ever got this much. 

The first 52 pages of the text deal with the phonology of American 
English. First comes a detailed treatment of the (linear) pho- 
nemes, presented in a Webster-type transcription (for which the 
author apologizes, but considers justified by the familiarity of the 
system), with 28 lessons on various aspects of orthoepy, covering 
basic features of structure and morphophonemics, and yielding a 
great deal of interesting information, not only on the puristic 
ideals of the age, but on many current pronunciations and 
tendencies. Accent, for some reason (i.e. ‘stress’ in the S-T? 
sense) is only mentioned. The section headed Siress and Emphasis 
(pp. 45-47) deals with various things now often termed ‘vocal 
qualifiers’, though these particular qualifiers appear not to have 


1 Richard Edwards, Analylical Sixth Reader. Chicago: George Sherwood and Co., 
1867. 

2 We use S-T or ST to refer to the system devised for the representation of prosodic 
features in English by George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., in An Ouiline of 


English Structure, Norman (Okla.), 1951. The numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4 stand for levels 
of pitch, from low to high. The other symbols are, roughly, || rising pitch, # falling 
pitch, | sustained pitch. The system also marks four levels of stress: primary (’), 


secondary (*), tertiary ('), and weak (~ or unmarked). 

* In S-T terminology, modifications of speech such as overloudness, drawling, 
whispering, etc.; cf. now Robert P. Stockwell and others, ‘Spanish Juncture and 
Intonation,” Language 32 (1956), 662ff. and footnote 3 (p. 641). 
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yet engaged the attention of American linguists. The section on 
Pauses is also, in general, metalinguistic’,4 though awareness of 
‘terminal junctures’ is shown. 

But the last section, headed Inflections (49-52), deals not only 
with ‘metalinguistic’ intonation, but uses minimal pairs to 
establish at least a few grammatical contrasts, and introduces an 
interesting notation which was new to me, though perhaps well 
known to others. This notation makes use of ordinary punctua- 
tion marks written in their usual places and four accent marks 
(‘’ * *) written over the vowel which would bear primary stress 
in S-T, i.e. the ‘hub’ or ‘peak’ of the intonation (which, pace 
Stockwell,®> we may call ‘peak’ even though it is not the highest 
in pitch, and though ‘loudness’ or amplitude may be one of the 
clues by which we identify it). If we consider relevant only three 
punctuation marks (, ? .) and the absence of any punctuation, this 
scheme is capable of distinguishing 16 different intonation contours. 
But this is for elocutionary purposes, and Edwards does not claim 
grammatical distinctiveness for all of them (any more than Smith 
and Trager do for the 44 x3 = 768 possible contours their notation 
is capable of distinguishing; though perhaps we are justified in 
guessing that the true number is closer to 16 than to 768). 

[ will attempt an interpretation of this system in S-T terms, 
an interpretation which cannot. alas, be considered authentic, but 
which does not, I think, misrepresent any important details, 
except perhaps the difference between * and ’, of which I am not 
quite sure. Edwards considers that the basic, unemphatic 
declarative intonation is either ST’s (2)3214- ~(2)3314 ~(2)2214 
~(2)211, i.e. the final fall with prior rises (if any) occurring early 
in the sentence, or the (2)231y% that most recent writers regard as 
normal. These two types do not contrast on the grammatical 
level. Edwards (or perhaps Thomas Metcalf, whose assistance 
is acknowledged on page 5) writes this ‘falling inflection’ with 
the grave accent (‘) followed by period or question mark, and the 
corresponding non-final (332|, 321|, 221|, 232], etc.) with grave 
and comma or grave and nothing. — If the ‘ inflected ’ word bears 








* In S-T terminology, ‘metalinguistics’ includes the overall relation of the linguistic 
system to the other systems of the cultural totality. 
with meaning and with people’s reactions to language. 

5 Robert P. Stockwell, Review of The Field of Yiddish, ed 
Language 32 (1956), 374-384 


It deals, among other things, 
. Uriel Weinreich, in 


* If we followed some heretics in relegating tone 4 to a different level of analysis, 
we would still have 35 = 243 different contours 
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emphatic stress, then it is considered that only 231% and 232, 
(or the same with 4 replacing 3) are possible, and Edwards calls 
this the ‘falling circumflex’, and writes it with * and period, if 
final, * with comma if non-final. 

The ‘rising inflection’ written with acute (’) followed by question 
mark corresponds to ST (2)33||; if followed by a comma, and then, 
after the next phrase, a question mark, it is (2)33].. This combi- 
nation Edwards considers appropriate to various sorts of questions 
and exclamations (some of which might have 4’s instead of 3’s),. 
If the acute is followed by a period, or by a comma (or nothing) 
when the sentence ends with a period, then it corresponds to 
ST 22|| or 322||. 

The ‘rising circumflex’, ~, followed by a period, comma, or 
nothing, represents ST (2)32|| or (2)31|| or (2)21||, ete.; Edwards 
gives no instances in questions, but does not entirely exclude the 
possibility. In this case, then, the punctuation is irrelevant. 

Minimal pairs are provided liberally. First ‘is contrasted 
with’ by the pairs ‘twenty bears’ (assertion) and ‘twénty bears!’ 
incredulous question); ‘What do you seé?’ (asked for information) 
and ‘What do I sée?’ (questioned question); ‘my friénds,’ (ordinary 
vocative) and ‘my friénds;’ (opening of a speech). The sequence 
‘on the first phrase and * on the second contrasts with * on the 
first and nothing on the second (ST 11> ): ‘the dog would have died 
if they hadn’t cut off his head’ and ‘the dog would have died if 
they hadn’t cut off his head.’ This pair is obviously not quite 
minimal, but the first phrase of each by itself would be a possible 
sentence exhibiting the same contrast in meaning almost as clearly. 
His last pair is a bit long and stilted by modern standards, so 
I will substitute a shorter version with the same sense, again 
illustrating a contrast between * and ’: ‘A steady drinker, if he 
doesn’t become a sotise, may lose his health’ and ‘A steady 
drinker, if he doesn’t become a sotse, may lose his health.’ This 
one is minimal, though of course other intonations are possible 
for both meanings (if = ‘even if’ and if no! = ‘unless’), including 
some which make the distinction clearer and some which are 
ambiguous. 

Edwards also records one inflection (‘the suspensive slide’ 
which he leaves unmarked, as far as accents go, letting the comma 
alone suffice; from his description and examples it is clear that 
this corresponds to ST 22], an intonation of which it is in fact the 
case that ‘primary stress’, if discernible, is predictable by the 
usual rule (last word capable of taking a primary). The same is 
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true of another level intonation left unmarked by Edwards: 
11+ or 227. Orthodox ST-ites must often be distressed by the 
rule which says that every phrase has exactly one primary. — In 
many cases, of course, the difficulty is easily settled by placing 
the primary ‘potentially’, that is, where it would occur under 
some other intonation; but with no clues from either amplitude 
or pitch, it is often the case that a decision must be arbitrary. 
Though Edwards usually marks 33}]| (preceded by 3]), the situation 
there is similar, except that if there is a clear final rise. its 
beginning-point may be used as a clue. 

Now no one is going to maintain that this system is the perfect 
analysis; but it does have several interesting implications (besides 
adding a little variety to Macaulay’s reading and mother for 
dinner). Nor are we concerned with Edwards’ originality; he 
makes no such claims, and the historians among us can probably 
tell us how much older the system is and who introduced it. 
He writes as if it were pretty much traditional stuff among mid- 
nineteenth century elocutionists. But there are two _ points 
worth noting: (1) this problem is dealt with among the elocutionary 
or stylistic elements of language, not with the ‘phonic’ or grammat- 
ical (in the narrow sense) ones; (2) a group of minimal pairs is 
advanced to show that some part of the system is grammatical.’ 
How much? 

Smith and Trager concede that a good deal of the system is 
‘metalinguistic’, but never specify how much. They are led 
to their elaborately complicated system largely by their choice of 
units, by some principle of establishing phonemicity which I do 
not yet fully understand, and by the well-known bugaboo, ‘once 
a phoneme always a phoneme.’ But if we postpone our choice 
of units until after we have established our grammatical contrasts 
(instead of assuming some kind of validity for the unitary nature 
of the marks used in phonetic transcription), we will, I think, 
arrive at a system not much different in kind from that used in 
my grandfather’s reader, and one whose units will be much more 
efficiently used (allowing not 768 or 243 possible contours, but 18, 





7 At least one intonation contrast can be established as grammatical by correlation 
with lexical morphemes. If the sentence ‘it rained’ is said with *? and with ~- 
contours, and then’ shifted into indirect discourse (reporting to a stranger what had 
been said), the first will be transformed to ‘He said it'd rained.’, the second to ‘He 
asked if it'd rained.’ So far I have found no other similar relation for any other 
minimal pair, except perhaps “Grandmother” said as a vocative and as answer to a 
question (°*. and * °). 
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all of which occur, and many of which can be shown to be distinc- 
tive). 

Using the ST system as a kind of narrow phonetic transcription 
for specifying the allophones, we will set up tentatively the follow- 
ing phonemes. (1) Two  phrase-closers (terminal junctures) 
which we will write with comma and period respectively. The 
first is almost identical with ST single-bar, except that we will 
write it only where it can be heard, forcing no arbitrary decisions 
as to location in stretches of weak-stressed level 2 between two 
peaks. In short, either a phonemic phrase need not have a 
precise boundary, or, looked at otherwise, a phonemic phrase may 
contain two (or perhaps more) primary stresses. The comma will 
also correspond to some sentence-medial occurrences of ST || 
without pause, since pitch phenomena form no part of the definition 
of these terminals.* The period corresponds to the tempo, pause, 
and other non-tonal features of both ST and sentence-final |]. 
Its allophones are conditioned by the tone-accent sequence which 
precedes. A fairly precise definition of these two terminals can 
be given without using any syntactic, morphological, or semantic 
information—at least as precise as any so far offered for the ST 
equivalents. 

(2) We have two tone-accents, written with circumflex (*) and 
wedge (*) respectively. These could be written directly over the 
vowel symbols, as in Edwards’ reader, but there seem to be some 
advantages to writing them over junctures instead. They have 
two positions of occurrence, over non-terminal junctures (space 
and hyphen, described below), and over terminals (period and 
comma). (a) When written over medial junctures they have the 
following allophones: both induce ‘primary stress’ on the next 
following stressable vowel; * conditions a fall from the pitch near 
the onset of that vowel to a lower pitch (either at the end of that 
vowel or in the following vowel or vowels), commonly 32, 42, 
or 21, and it may be preceded by either a rise (regularly so if the 
vowel has the emphasis phoneme), a fall, or a level stretch, without 
grammatical contrast; * conditions a high level (3 or 4) on the 
following stressable vowel, with no appreciable subsequent fall, 
and usually preceded by a stretch on level 2, less often 3, rarely 4 


8 | take this notion from Leonard Newmark. Siruclural Grammar of Albanian 
(International Journal of American Linguistics, vol. 23, Publication 4), 11-14. A 
different but similarly economical system appears in Z. Harris, Methods in Structural 
Linguislics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), 56-58. 
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‘only when the stressed vowel itself is on 4). (b) When written 
over terminals, they have the following allophones: * conditions a 
fall (usually to 1 or 0) on the preceding phrase end, beginning in 
or after the last primary-stressed vowel; if (as sometimes happens) 
there is no prior * or *, the drop affects only the last few voiced 
phonemes; ~ conditions a rise of about one step (but going at least 
to 3, as a rule) which normally affects only the last few voiced 
phonemes; but if there is no prior ~ or * in the phrase, it may begin 
with almost any prior stressable vowel;® if one of these has 
‘emphatic stress’ (written ’, discussed below) the rise will normally 
begin there. Before the beginning of the rise we may have level 
tone (generally 2 or 1), but more often a fall to 2 or 1 from a prior 4, 
3, or 2 after the last preceding terminal or breaking of silence. 

The emphasis phoneme (and morpheme), written ’ over the 
vowel, has the following characteristics: (1) the measurable ampli- 
tude of the affected vowel is almost always greater than any other 
in the phrase (a thing which is not true of ordinary ‘primary 
stress’), and failing that, the length is greater; usually both 
phenomena occur; (2) pitch differences with relation to preceding 
and following pitches are increased (3 to 4, a lower 2 to 1, etc.); 
(3) neighboring consonants (especially preceding ones) may have 
longer, stronger, tenser allophones; if there is no preceding conso- 
nant, then a glottal stop attack is applied to the vowel, as a rule. 

The various combinations of these elements will give 18 into- 
nations without emphasis, 36 if we count combinations with 
emphasis. This system will distinguish all the minimal pairs 
mentioned above, and all others I have been able to find, and do 
it somewhat more efficiently than the ST system. It fails to 
distinguish a good many of the pairs which can be shown not to 
contrast grammatically, though there are still perhaps several pairs 
which are differently written but do not seem to contrast. All 
combinations actually occur, I believe, whereas of the 768 ST 
combinations only a few dozen at most have been recorded. 
For convenience [| give here one ST equivalent for each of the 
18 basic combinations. 


® For instance, try the question Did you find the air-raid warden post stairway ? 
with this intonation (312|| or 311|| or 322|| etc. in ST notation—the British scooped 
or U-shaped intonation, Bolinger’s Accent C), Unless emphatic stress is used, the 
rise will begin wherever you have got as low as your voice will comfortably reach, 
and that is not likely to be on air, which by ST theory must compulsively carry ‘primary 
stress’. It may begin as late as slair (ST secondary), which will probably be about 
equal in objective loudness or amplitude to air, and may be somewhat louder (and 
longer) without giving any impression of shifted or emphatic stress. 
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ST PROPOSED 

‘. (2)31 S 
2 (2)31| mS 
3. (2)32 

1. (2)32 vn 
D. (2)32|| ‘ee 
6. Pe 

7 (1) ‘ = 
8. 23(1)| oa 
Q, (2)33] | eS 
10. ot. 
11. (2)33 
12. 2)33 ae 
13. (2)(3)21 : 
14. (2)(3)21| 9 
1d. (3)22|| \: 
16. ‘; 
17. (1)115 
18. (1)11| : 


The addition of emphasis will account for a few more; for instance 
the ST 23> on Johnny! appears to be ’ * . (Incidentally, this 
item seems to strain the notions of primary and weak stress quite 
violently, since in most instances of this pattern which I have 
heard, the second syllable {marked weak] bears all the objective 
indicators of strong stress, being longer, louder, and higher in 
pitch than the first [marked as primary]. A similar thing often 
happens under the ‘Yiddish’ ironic intonation [no. 7 above].) 
Bolinger’s Accent A'! corresponds to nos. 1, 2, 3, 13 and 14 above 
(as far as I can judge), his B to 9-12 inclusive, and his C to 15-16. 
I am not quite sure about 4-8; perhaps he regards them as ‘meta- 
linguistic.’ As for 17 and 18, they would be, I think unaccented, 
for him as for me. 


10 This is the ironical intonation of Yiddish origin studied by Uriel Weinreich 
(‘Notes on the Yiddish Rise-Fall Intonation Contour,’’ For Roman Jakobson, The 
Hague, 1956, 633-643). I do not know how to transcribe it with ST symbols, since 
there is a compound rise-and-fall after the last primary. In the primitive ST sys'em 
where # indicated a fall, (2)23 4 might have done it. 

11 D. L. Bolinger, ‘‘The Pitch Accents in English,’ mimeographed paper read to 
the Yale University Linguistics Club on January 21, 1957. (My great debt to this 
paper should be obvious). 
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In a recent paper!? Chomsky, Halle and Lukoff demonstrated 
the possibility of predicting all ST stress variations with the aid 
of two internal junctures and one accent contrast, plus a special 
reduced vowel phoneme. | will here attempt something similar, 
but without any stress phoneme (as such) at all. My procedure 
differs from theirs (though conversion rules for the two systems 
can be stated) in the following ways: (1) I will not accept the strong 
form of their condition III, that junctures must appear only at 
morpheme boundaries, substituting the weaker condition that if 
the same phonetic interpretation can be derived from.a juncture 
placed at such a boundary and another not so placed, I will prefer 
agreement to discord; (2) this means, in general, that I will make 
no primary use of morphological and syntactic information; 
3) while they are concerned with making the position of primary 
stress predictable without reference to intonation, | am more 
interested in making all degrees of stress except primary predictable 
from junctures. The accent must be written somewhere, so why 
not write it where it will also mark the primary? _ Its predicta- 
bility by their rules is an interesting fact of English structure, 
however, and will be relevant (to some extent) in the case of my 
contours 13 through 18. 

The following internal junctures or juncture-like phonemes are 
needed. (1) A space, whose features include: (a) final-like 
allophones of segmental phonemes precede, initial-like follow; 
(b) there is a significant rhythm-break achieved by a relatively 
greater time interval between the last preceding full vowel and 
the next one; (c) the next following full vowel bears at least ST 
secondary stress unless there is hyphen-juncture before the next 
space, in which case stress follows the hyphen; (d) if there is a 
pitch-accent (* or “) over the space or hyphen, the next following 
full vowel bears ST primary stress.!% (2) A hyphen, with the 
following characteristics: (a) final-like allophones precede, initial-like 
follow; (b) there is little or no significant rhythm-break or spacing; 


12°“On Accent and Juncture in English,” by Noam Chomsky, Morris Halle, and 
Fred Lukoff, in For Roman Jakobson 65-80. I am also much indebted to this study. 

18 Full, or stressable, vowels in my dialect include (a) Lax: v, A, « (in ‘hol, sorry, 
on’), #, €, t; (b) Tense u, 0, 9, a (in yachl, starry, Kahn), e, i. My reduced (weak) 
vowels are: a (corresponding to ST weak-stressed a and to most instances of ft) and f 
(corresponding to ST weak-stressed i and a few instances of their f). In addition, 
pre-junctural and pre-consonantal r, 1, m, n, w, and y (particularly after consonants) 
have syllabic or semi-syllabic allophones written as follows by ST: ar, ir, hr, am, im, 
hm, an, tn, hn, uw, tw, iy, all with weak stress. 
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(c) the next full vowel takes at least secondary stress; (d) the 
preceding vowels are all one notch weaker than they would be 
before space, and an immediately preceding tense vowel is usually 
two degrees weaker; (e) a pitch-accent over the hyphen conditions 
ST primary. (3) A phoneme which structures more like a 
consonant than a juncture, which (a) conditions syllable boundary, 
with final-like allophones before and initial-like after; (b) causes 
no rhythm-break at all, but allows the same fast transition and 
intensity drop that would be present without it; and (c) includes 
glottal catch before stressable vowels and glottal checking of 
stops among its allophonic effects. For convenience, it will be 
written (with ’) only where there is a possible contrast with 
‘normal transition.’ I have no space here to present in detail 
the rules for determining the ST stresses (though they are not 
difficult or complicated), but I will transcribe a few words of my 
dialect, taken from ST, from Stockwell,!4 from Martin,!> from 
Berger,!* and from various other sources. 


patualery (pituitary), paligsn, du-resn or daresn, ek-stiryr, abav, 
o-be or abe, xb-strekt, «k-tobr, al-redy or al redy, rozéz (roses), rozaz 
(Rosa’s), mainas (minus), slaints (slyness), bain, kugn, ivl, ebl, 
nail’rel (night-rate), naitrel (nitrate), nai trel or naitret (Nye trait), 
nailtret or nait tret (night trait), laithaus kipr (lighthouse keeper), 
lait hauskipr or lail-hauskipr (light housekeeper), lait laithaus kipr, 
lait lait-hauskipr, olirnet (vb.), alirnét (adj.), ol-tarnatév (alternative), 
malekyalr or malekylr (molecular), velyw (value), selyu (séll you), 
buly (booty), shu’tri (shoe-tree), selléks (Celtics), sel kits or selkits 
(cell-kits), sokt’ét or soklét (soaked it), kokpit (coke-pit), must 
(miss it), musfil, windo, elbo'’, elboty or elbo’ty, mino’éy or minw’iy 


14 Review cited in footnote 5. It is to be hoped that linguists will eventually 
abandon the argumenium ad auclorilatem suam used with such telling effect in this 
review. 

15 Review of C. Hockett, A Manual of Phonology, in Language 32 (1956), 675-705. 

16 Marshall Berger, ‘Vowel Distribution and Accentual Prominence in Modern 
English,” Word 11 (1955), 361-376. 

17 Stockwell’s citation of these two words leads me to point out the rule by which 
weak stress in place of tertiary may be predicted for final -o at least in dialects of 
English such as mine (where the weakening is optional: windéw could not possibly 
differ lexically from window—it is merely a stylistic variant). In disyllabic items 
with no internal juncture, the weakening occurs if (a) the two vowels are separated 
by an apical (tf, d, n, l, r) or a stop (p, k; b, g do not seem to occur in this position), 
or a two-apical cluster of nasal plus stop -nd-, -ni-; AND (b) the first vowel is lax. 
Less often it occurs when no consonant intervenes and the first vowel is tense (in ST 
there would be an intervening w or y), as in duo or irio. In longer items with penul- 
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or minawiy, kapfr (Kupfer), katfar (cat fir, though this 
tertiary on fur seems unlikely for my dialect), laga-ridmtk (loga- 
rithmic), hwait hat, “p-slerz,1® winsilwaipr or winsil waipr, ri bel 
or ri-bel (re-bait), ribet ({a| rebate), ri bet (Rhee bait), refyaji or 
refya ji or refya ji (refugee), efajy or efaji (effigy),'® pleto (in my own 
speech), ple’to, pletto and ple to (in various types of southern 
speech; Plato), bilain or bi'lain or bi lain (bee-line), filain 
(feline), kantekt (contact), pxs-tel (pastel), blekbard or blek bard, 
ensesir, baikal-i or baika-li (boycottee), kaykritaiz (concretize), 
in-kalket (inculcate), 9-lakrasy, xy-zaialy, left-hendidnis, eksplai- 
lesn, eksploite-ti (exploitatee), alek-irisaty, mis-pranansy’esn or 
mis-prananstyesn, ently disasteblismn-lteryanizm, amerakanaiz (Ame- 
ricanize), der-also rail? (They’re also right), der*al so-rait* (They’re 
all so right), n’aismzn (an iceman) and anaismen (a nice man). 
This sample should be adequate to indicate the operation of the 
system. ?° 


At this point it is worthwhile to describe an experiment which 
may show one reason why the machines so far made do not always 
support the linguist’s marking of stresses. Prepare a tape on 





timate stress (ST primary or secondary), it occurs (a) after single apicals regardless 
of the preceding vowel, and (b) after non-apical stops (b apparently is never found, 
except perhaps in nicknames like “Jabbo’’ Smith, the famous trumpet-player) if the 
preceding vowel is lax (as in tobacco, Chicago, Aleppo). Otherwise the reduction 
will occur only where conditioned by the larger environment (as in Woodrow Wilson, 
elbow-grease, oleomargarine, etc.). 

18 Stockwell’s remarks about the outdatedness of ‘even accent’ seem a bit hasty 
unless he speaks a dialect different from most that I am familiar with. When he says 
rapidly a while-hot iron or an upstairs réom or ?it’s white-hot®8néw? or *he’s upstairs 
’ndw*? I doubt very much if his while-hol and up-stairs have the ‘+* form that his 
assertion would seem to imply. It appears to be the case that any two-syllable item 
which, in ST terms, would be under *+-’ or ‘+’ (broken by space or hyphen in our 
terms) reverses the relative strength of the two syllables if an ST primary (* or ~ in 
our terms) follows immediately, with no intervening single-bar, unless the tempo is 
slowed down, which may yield two ST secondaries. Similarly, though one says 
Cornéll, one visits the Cérnéll campus (as I learned last year from members of 
William G. Moulton’s seminar on the Structure of English), and people who ‘always’ 
say ice créam, surely say ice créam séda. This is a part of the more general law of 
alternation which applies all over the field of English rhythm. 

1® The statement from Twaddell quoted by Martin is, from our point of view, 
the wrong way around, but still true. We should prefer to say that primary stress 
is a variant of secondary which occurs under intonation accents or emphatic stress, 
and that only 3 degrees are lexical—but even so, predictable. 

%0 In large measure I have simply adopted this as it has been worked out by 
Mary Sleator in her (as yet unpublished) Indiana University dissertation, and I wish 
to acknowledge here my indebtedness. 
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which 15 or 20 brief (.02 sec. or the like) identical tones or noises 
are spaced at identical intervals, and play it for a group of subjects. 
asking them to mark the accented beats if they hear any. _ If past 
experience is any guide, every subject will hear accents, either 
on alternate beats or on every third beat. Modify just the 
second or the third noise by (a) increasing its length (to .03 sec. 
or the like), (b) increasing its amplitude (5 db or more), (c) raising 
its fundamental frequency (one semitone or more), or (d) increasing 
the space before it (by .02 sec. or so), and play it again to a group 
of subjects with similar instructions. You will now get a greal 
deal more agreement, perhaps even unanimity, as to the stressed 
beats. 

The fact is, we can’t hear noises repeated with fair regularity 
at more than a certain average frequency without grouping them 
rhythmically (as every subway-rider can testify), and once a given 
pattern is established we will hear it over and over till some new 
irregularity breaks the rhythm and starts another pattern. In 
this domain variation of amplitude is, of course, important, but 
is easily dispensed with (by organ players and harpsichordists, for 
instance). Pitch variation is less dispensable, but timing or 
interval variation is the most important factor of all. Machines 
don’t hear like people because people hear things that aren't 
there; but the machines do hear very well all the factors which 
induce us to hear what isn’t there. ?! 

Now to give a few complete sentences illustrating the joint 
effects of junctures and pitch-accents. 


1) dapenslvenya-relrod, ¢zdamen pensl-venya “relrod: (The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is the ma‘n Pennsylyania railroad.) 

2) hi-wenl*tady’'enywl mitry, nat*dasémy’enywl wan? (He went 
to the annual meeting, not the semi-annual one). 

3) daportav nu-york aoraty,) “)lukitbvk;,) “sélzafiss (The Port 
of New York Authority Ticket Book Sales Office, written to agree 
with the transcription given by Stockwell. I would say it all in 
one phrase, deleting the two commas and the accent before lielet 
book. 


*1 The importance of timing is amply illustrated by a Haskins laboratory experi 
ment reported by Dwight L. Bolinger and Louis J. Gerstman (‘‘Disjuncture as a Cue 
to Constructs,” in the present issue of Word). 
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Finally, what is relevant in judging a transcription? Economy, 
preservation of all grammatical distinctions (i.e. those repeatable 
rather than imitable by the informant, and quickly distinguished 
without special training by a second informant), utility for higher 
level analysis—all these certainly. Is the method of discovery 
relevant? Some linguists seem to think so, but I know of no other 
science where such a view is seriously maintained. Let it be 
arrived at by consulting a crystal-gazer or by numerology; if it is 
presented in a testable form, test it, and see how it meets the 
requirements. 


Indiana University 





DISJUNCTURE AS A CUE TO CONSTRUCTS 


Dwicut L. BoLINGER* 
and Louis J. GERSTMAN** 


Recent research at Haskins Laboratories has demonstrated that 
in a number of test situations the stress of words is more efficiently 
marked by change of pitch than by change of either duration or 
intensity. The test items involved unit morphs (subject-subjéct )} 
and derivatives (tndertaking-undertaking) ;? the judgments were 
merely of stress vs. non-stress. Inasmuch as the structure of 
English words, particularly of compounds, has been identified 
with more than two levels of stress, it occurs to us that the relative 
importance of intensity should be tested in more complicated 
surroundings. 

The test items chosen for the purpose are the presumably 
minimal pair lighthouse-keeper and light (with contrastive stress 
housekeeper. The reasons for choosing them are two: 


1. Spectrograms show, in addition to differences of pitch and 
intensity, a third factor which is conceivably significant: spacing. 
It is manifested in two ways: by wider or narrower gaps (intervals 
of relative silence) between the syllables, and by lengthening and 
shortening of the syllables themselves. This leads us to the 
hypothesis that one way in which connectedness between syllables 
may be signaled is by ‘‘disjuncture,”” which we define as ‘separa- 
tion of syllable centers.’ It is not feasible to speak of mere 
‘separation of syllables,’ because in an alternative pair such as 
highline voltage and high (contrastive stress) line voltage there are 
no interruptions, and yet the spacing is still there in the form of 


Haskins Laboratories and the University of Southern California. 
Haskins Laboratories. 
? Dennis Fry, unpublished research. It is assumed that the etymological prefix 
here is not to be regarded as a separate morph in the treatment of Modern English. 
* Dwight L. Bolinger, research in progress. 
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lengthening.* Such a pair, however, is not convenient for mani- 
pulation, because any attempt to vary the distance between syllable 
centers by cutting out or adding portions would mean altering 
not silences but sounds, and would degrade the sounds. The 
gaps in lighthouse-keeper vs. light housekeeper, made possible by 
the voiceless consonants, provide something that can be cut or 
expanded with little or no distortion. For the purpose of the 
experiment, disjuncture refers to separation by these gaps, although 
we attach no more importance to it than to separation by 
lengthening. 

2. The lighthouse-keeper vs. light housekeeper pair has been 
repeatedly used in the literature to illustrate certain assumptions. 
According to Smith,‘ they are to be marked, respectively, light+ 
house+kéeper and light+héuse+kéeper, with (') signifying the 
loudest stress, (*) the next loudest, and (‘) the next, the weakest 
being left unmarked (these stresses are termed “primary,” 
“secondary,” ‘tertiary,’ and ‘‘weak’’). The plus sign refers 
to internal open juncture, a manner of transition between syllables 
that distinguishes, e.g., an intersyllabic cluster /s+k/ from an 
intrasyllabic cluster /sk/. Smith’s analysis is repeated by 
Stockwell® in a criticism of Weinreich,® and, in a modified form, 
by Chomsky, Halle, and Lukoff.’ 


3’ We acknowledge our recognition of this point to Professors Fred W. Householder, 
Jr., and J. D. O’Connor. 

* Henry Lee Smith, Jr., Linguistic Science and the Teaching of English, Cambridge, 
1956, 37-43. 

5 Robert P. Stockwell in Language 32.379 (1956). 

* Uriel Weinreich, ‘Stress and Word Structure in Yiddish,’ in Weinreich, ed., 
The Field of Yiddish, New York, 1954, 1-27. 


7 Noam Chomsky, Morris Halle, and Fred Lukoff, “On Accent and Juncture in 


English,” in For Roman Jakobson The Hague, 1956, 65-80. The Chomsky-Halle- 
Lukoff notation differs from the Smith notation in that it introduces an “external 
juncture” in light housekeeper (written light = héuse-kéeper). This external juncture 


equals sign) contrasting with internal juncture (hyphen) seems to suggest something 
like the varying disjunctures that are subject of our experiment, but actually are not, 


for the authors state: “The junctures ... do not represent physical entities, but are 
introduced for the purpose of reducing the number of physical features that must be 
considered phonemic” (66). The physical features are those noted by Trager-Smith 


and Newman (65 fn.), and accordingly do not involve disjuncture as we define it. 
In the Smith analysis, neither lighthouse-keeper nor light housekeeper contains a 
“phonological juncture,’ which distinguishes “constructions” from ‘“‘constructs,’’ and 
accordingly both qualify as ‘“‘constructs’’—the latter are defined as segments charac- 
terized by predictable patterns of stresses ano ‘‘plus’’ junctures only. See Smith, 
“Superfixes and Syntactic Markers,’ mimeographed brochure dated 13 April 1956, 
esp. p. 3. 
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In Smith’s analysis, the systems of stress and of pitch (into- 
nation) are regarded as independent,® interacting phonologically 
only to the extent of allophonic changes in pitch, presumably 
slight, conditioned by changes in stress (loudness). The minimal 
pair is therefore ideal for testing the reliability of intensity alone 
in making the distinction, since the pitch is defined as non- 
distinctive. 

From the Smith analysis, and from our hypothesis, we derive 
two contrary sets of markings: one in which loudness (= intensity. 
under the conditions of the experiment) operates to distinguish 
the minimal pair by raising the intensity level of house above thal 
of keep, or of keep above that of house; the other in which the 
disjuncture operates to distinguish the minimal pair by separating 
light and house more than house and keeper, or conversely, house 
and keeper more than light and house. ‘The experiment attempts 
to determine whether the intensity differences are effective under 
two sets of conditions: (1) with disjuncture differences going 
counter to intensity differences, which may be called the extreme 
case; (2) with intensity differences carrying the burden alone and 
unopposed, which may be called the neutral case. 


Stimutit. The original stimuli consisted of the words lighl. 
house, and keeper, recorded in three different contexts: M (Man 
Hle’s a lighthouse-keeper; W (Woman) She’s a light housekeeper. 
with contraslive stress on light; and U (Unbiased) light, house. 
keeper, with wide pauses between the words. The M and W 
phrases were uttered according to the requirements of the Smith 
notation, and with the disjunctures as they occurred automatically. 
as detailed in Fig. 1. 


The M version had an updash on light from 130 to 
180 c(ycles) p(er) s(econd) and a downglide on house from 
130 to 100; keep was at about 110 cps. Keep therefore 
rises somewhat above the lowest point reached in house. 
which satisfies the condition of an “ allophonic ”’ rise on the 
more heavily stressed syllable. The vowel in keep is about 


* Pitch phenomena are described as significant in terms of levels (four) and 
junctures (three), the latter occurring at transition points. 

* “English utterances containing more than one vowel exhibit marked differences 
in loudness, concentrated on the vowels.’ ‘Trager and Smith, Oulline of English 
Structure §1.61. Norman, Oklahoma, 1951. ‘There is only one component that 
matters—loudness.”’ E. C. Trager, “Superfix and Sememe, 
(1956). 
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SCHEMATIC SPECIFICATIONS OF THE ORIGINAL STIMULI 
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*Relative to background noise level. 


Fig. 1. Measurements of the three original tape-recorded utterances. Durations, 
fundamental frequencies, and relative intensities (at the syllable peaks) were deter- 
mined from Kay sonagrams and amplitude displays. 
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3 d(eci)b(els) above that of house. The gap between house 
and keeper is three times as wide as that between light and 
house. The words he’s a were cut out of the tape recording 
before any testing was performed. 


The W version had an updash from 160 to 180 cps on 
light, a downglide from 140 to 120 on house, with keep at 
about 110 cps. The vowel in house is about 2 db above 
that of keep, so that house is both louder and “‘allophonically”’ 
higher in pitch than keep. The gap between light and house 
is seen to be twice as wide as that between house and keeper. 
The words she’s a were removed from the stimulus. 

The U version was a control stimulus in which relative 
disjuncture would not be present to distinguish the two 
meanings. 


Modified stimuli were derived from copies of the original stimuli 
through alterations of the disjunctures in the recordings. The 
gaps between the words were variously lengthened and shortened 


as schematized in the left-hand portion of Fig. 2. We see, for 


example, that the disjunctures of M were made to resemble the 
disjunctures of W (MW) by increasing the gap between lighi 
and house while reducing the gap between house and keeper. 
M was made to resemble U (MU) by enlarging both gaps. 
By means of similar alterations W was changed toward M and 
toward U (W--M, W->U), while U was made to resemble M and 
W (U-M, UW). 


There were in addition two other modified stimuli. One 
of these, shown at the bottom of the figure, was an attempt 
to see what would happen when the alterations U-+M and 
UW were combined. Since UM had reduced only the 
gap between light and house, while UW had reduced only 
the gap between house and keeper, it seemed reasonable to 
ask whether the reduction of both intervals would be 
equivalent to reducing neither interval. 

The other modified stimulus was a second version of WM, 
created because of the intrusion of the other feature of 
disjuncture, lengthening, in the production of the |[s] of 
house in the original recordings. The friction portion of [s| 
occupied 140 m(illi)sec(onds) in M, 160 msec. in U, but only 
100 msec. in W. The consequence of this was that house 
sounded too abrupt in the first version of WM, which led 
us to attempt a second version wherein half the silence 
(100 msec.) consisted of additional [s| friction to ease the 
abruptness of {s|. This disparity in friction durations was 
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Fig. 2. Specifications and judgments of the eleven different test stimuli. As schema- 
tized at the left, the disjunctures in each of the three original utterances (M, W, 
and U) were modified by adding or subtracting pieces of magnetic tape to make 
eight new utterances. The arrows indicate these changes. The stimuli were 


judged to be M, W, or U utterances in proportion to the heights of the bars at the 
right. 
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also troublesome in the reverse direction, when we attempted 
to go from M to W and from U to W; here we simply removed 
some of the friction (60 msec. in M+W, 40 msec. in U-+W), 
in each case without any degradation of the |s}. 


ProczepurRE. The three original and eight modified stimuli 
were arranged into several random orders to be judged by members 
of the laboratory staff on two separate occasions. With three 
exceptions,!® each stimulus was heard five times by nine different 
subjects. Listeners were instructed to judge the stimuli as 
lighthouse-keeper or light housekeeper (contrastive context) or, if 
they had real difficulty d ciding, as “‘either.’”’ In the results 
that follow we have tabulated these responses as M, W, and U, 
respectively. 


ResuLts. The results are presented in the right-hand portion 
of Fig. 2, where, opposite each stimulus, is shown its percentage 
of M. W, and U responses. The response blocks are placed in 
three columns corresponding to the three patterns of disjuncture. 
This arrangement enables us to see at once that the stimuli were 
judged overwhelmingly in accordance with their disjunctures 
rather than their sources. Intensity, even when unopposed by 
disjuncture (M->U, WU), did not have an appreciable effect; 
there was simply an increase in the number of U responses. 

Certain aspects of the experiment strengthen the case for 
disjuncture, and more particularly, for relalive disjunclure, as the 
controlling feature. When the modified stimuli were prepared, 
we did not give the gaps exactly the same lengths as in the original 
stimuli, choosing instead to adjust them symmetrically. For 
example, in MW, 233 msec. was added between light and house 
while 133 msec. was removed between house and keeper ; in W>M,, 
133 msec. was removed from the first interval while 233 msec. 
was added to the second. Often the effect of these operations 
was to make the modified disjunctures more extreme than the 
originals and, as seen in the results, such stimuli yielded more 
response agreement than did the original stimuli. 

The three stimuli derived from U establish that neither of the 
disjunctures is, by itself, the controlling cue: UM and UU’ 
have the same first interval while UW and UU’ have the 
same second interval, yet the three stimuli are heard in radically 


19 U->M was heard 6 times by 8 listeners, while M—U and W->U were heard 
1 times by 7 listeners. 
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different ways. Accordingly, we have sought some measure 
which would relate the two disjunctures and provide a simple 
description of the experiment. What seems to work best is the 


ratio of the interval between light and house to the interval between 
house and keeper. 

In Fig. 3 we have arranged the stimuli in order of increasing 
relative disjuncture. (Values less than 1 mean that the first 
interval is shorter than the second; values greater than 1 mean 
that the first interval is longer.) Each bar represents all the 
responses made to a stimulus and is divided according to the 
distribution of judgments. We see that M responses predominate 
at the left, W responses at the right. In the light of this form 
of presentation, it is quite understandable why some of the modified 
stimuli should elicit a more positive response that the original 
stimuli. 

It is apparent, from the way in which the data arrange them- 
selves in Fig. 3, that if we attempted to apply a scale of relative 
intensity instead of a scale of relative disjuncture, the results 
would be chaotic. Even in the most favorable case of all, that 
of U, in which the speaker was consciously striving to produce 
something that would be neither M nor W, a difference of 3 db 
crept in; but this difference had no effect on the responses: in fact, 
instead of favoring W as they theoretically should if the assump- 
lions about intensity and stress are correct, the responses favored 
M. 

Finally, we may ask why the original W stimulus, a presumably 
normal utterance, was not completely effective. The answer lies, 
perhaps, in the test format: the stimuli were presented in isolation 
whereas contrastive stress usually relies on previous context to 
make the meaning clear. The absence of context may be thought 
of as an anti-W cue, requiring extreme disjuncture to be counter- 
acted. The presence of this bias toward M should make us 
cautious in selecting a specific disjuncture as the dividing line 
between M and W responses. 


Conciusions. All the modified patterns went in the direction 
of the modification, not only in an absolute sense but, in most 
instances, in proportion to the degree of modification. Neither 
in the extreme case of disjuncture opposing intensity, nor in the 
neutral case of disjuncture relatively balanced, did intensity 
appear to have the slightest influence in making the distinction. 

If we insist that the type lighthouse-keeper is normally discrim- 
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Fig. 3. The data of Fig. 2 replotted in terms of relative disjuncture. The stimuli are 


represented as bars, ordered according to the ratio of the interval between light 
and house (Interval 1) to the interval between house and keeper (Interval 2). 
The bars are divided in proportion to the percentage of M, W, and U judgments 
elicited by 


each stimulus. 
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inated by stress from the type light housekeeper, the experiment 
compels us to: 


1. Re-define phonemic stress to eliminate reliance upon loudness 
and to place it upon disjuncture (which would seem rather like a 
sophistication to save a term); or, 

2. Re-define loudness to eliminate reliance upon intensity and 
place it upon disjuncture. 


The common-sense conclusion, however, is that since in light- 
house-keeper the semantic bond between light and house is closer 
than that between house and keeper (immediate constituents are 
lighthouse/keeper), and since the disjunctures transparently supply 
a physical separation whose width corresponds inversely to the 
semantic bond, it follows that the disjunctures function directly 
to carry the information, and not indirectly as components of a 
hypothetical stress. Rather than attempt to salvage the stresses 
it would seem better to reconsider the juncture complex, for it 
is apparent that the uniform ‘plus’ juncture with which Trager 
and Smith have marked the examples has overlooked the function 
of disjuncture. 











MINIMAL CUES FOR SEPARATING /|w, r, 1, y/ 
IN INTERVOCALIG POSITION* 


LEIGH LISKER 


The experiments! to be described attempt to specify the major 
acoustic differences among the members of the set of American 
English phones /w, r, 1, y/ in intervocalic position. They represent 
a first systematic effort to synthesize these consonants intervo- 
calically by the use of the Pattern Playback.2 The choice of 
consonants and acoustic variables was determined in the main by 
the results of a large number of preliminary experiments designed 
to answer a general question concerning the relation between a 
certain kind of acoustic shift and its phonetic evaluation. The 
question arose from the well-known observation that while some 
portions of the speech signal are relatively steady-state in respect 
to important acoustic features, nowhere is the signal steady-state 
for intervals of more than a few milliseconds in ‘‘ordinary speech.”’ 
Moreover this holds true even for portions that are heard as 
vowels whose perceived quality is steady over substantially 
greater durations. 

Since phonetically steady-state but acoustically shifting vowels 
are found in ordinary speech contexts, the question was raised 


* This research was supported in part by the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and in part by the Department of Defense in connection with Contract DA49-170- 
sc-1642. 

? Concurrently a group of my colleagues at the Haskins Laboratories were working 
on the /w, r, 1, y/ set in initial position. Their findings, reported in O’Connor, 
Gerstman, Liberman, Delattre and Cooper, ‘‘Acoustic cues for the perception of initial 
w, r, |, y/ in English,’’ Word 13 (in press), and those here presented, were reached 
in large measure independently of one another. Under the circumstance the almost 
complete agreement between the two sets of data may be taken as evidence of their 
reliability. 


* The Pattern Playback has been described in several papers; see, for example. 
F. S. Cooper, ‘Spectrum analysis,’ Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 22.761- 
762 (1950). 
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as to whether such acoustic shifts would be perceived as changes 
in vowel quality, or perhaps as consonants of one or another type,* 
if their contexts were independently varied. For test purposes 
this question was replaced by the much more manageable one: 
To what extent can an isolated synthetic vowel depart from the 
acoustic steady-state condition without concomitant phonetic 
shift? ‘To answer this question both two- and _ three-formant 
vowel patterns, having durations of about 500 msec. each, were 
varied systematically in their middle portions with respect to the 
frequencies, intensities and durations of steady-state intervals 
and transitional movements of each of the formants. It turned 
out that any frequency departure from steady state had a percep- 
lible effect, though not always one that would unquestionably be 
considered a phonetic one. Changes in duration and relative 
intensity were also perceptible, but only when they were of 
sizeable magnitude. One interesting finding was that when the 
acoustic shifts introduced were restricted in respect to certain 
features listeners limited their phonetic interpretations of these 
shifts to the /w, r, |, y/ set. 

The fact that /w, r, 1, y/ were heard when small pattern changes 
were introduced within steady-state vocalic stretches suggested 
that these speech sounds might be distinguishable by differences 
in a limited number of acoustic features or dimensions. Exper- 
iments were therefore carried out to determine the features 
needed to synthesize the four phones and to establish their 
boundaries in terms of these features. Each of the patterns tested 
consisted of five segments (Fig. 1), and in the preliminary experi- 
mentation each segment was studied in respect to the following 
properties: duration, formant frequency structure, and relative 
intensity of the formants. 

The preliminary experiments showed that if segments 1 and } 
(Fig. 1) are each 150 msec. in duration, and if each of the medial 
segments is about 50 msec., then satisfactory vowel-/w, r, 1, y/-vowel 
sequences can be synthesized. To be sure, these durations 


5 It has been shown that in initial position such shifts are interpreted as consonants 
of various types, depending on their duration, extent and starting frequencies. See 
Delattre, Liberman and Cooper, ‘Acoustic loci and transitional cues for consonants,” 
Journal of the Acouslical Sociely of America 27.765-773 (1955); Liberman, Delattre, 
Cooper and Gerstman, ‘‘The role of consonant-vowel transitions in the perception of 
the stop and nasal consonants,’ Psychological Monographs 1954, 68, No. 8; Liberman, 
Delattre, Gerstman and Cooper, ‘‘Tempo of frequency change as a cue for distinguishing 
classes of speech sounds,”’ Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 52, no. 2, 1956. 
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represent a compromise in that they are best values for the set of 
sequences as a whole rather than for any particular one of them.+ 
Durations of much less than the values selected for segments 2, 3 
and 4 result in flap-like phones falling outside the /w, r, 1, y/ set, 
while durations of much more than 150 msec. for these three 
segments combined are heard as geminates of /w, r, 1, y/ 
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Fig. 1. Sample stimulus showing the five segments and the acoustic features which 
were manipulated in the experiments. 


Formant frequencies for segments 1 and 5 (Fl, F2, F3) were 
selected to yield good American English vowels (but not 
diphthongized!). Their values were generally set according to 
the findings of earlier studies. In the case of the vowel /u/ 
however, the second formant frequency (F2) had to be raised to 
840 cps in order to achieve a convincing /uwu/. Formant 


* For example, segments 2 and 4 of somewhat briefer duration slightly improve 
the quality of /1/, but at the expense of the other phones of the set. 

5 These were: for /i/, 240-2520-3000 cps; for /a/, 780-1200-2520; for /u/, 240-720- 
2520 cps. 
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| frequencies in segment 3 (R1) that yielded best /w, r, 1, y/ center 
at 360 cps for both /i/ and /a/, and at 180 cps for /u/. Values 
of Rl below 180 cps sometimes yielded /m/ and /b/ judgments; 
values much above 360 cps resulted in phones of the /a-a/ range. 
Formant frequencies of segments 2 and 4 (Tl, T2, T3) were of 
constantly changing values (i.e. constant slope), with initial and 
terminal values (and rate of change, in view of the fixed duration) 
equal to the formant frequencies of the adjacent segments. 

The relative intensities of the formants, both within segments 
and from one segment to another, were fixed in general accord 
with spectrographic evidence, in the absence of any more pressing 
criterion. 

The two remaining features of the test patterns, the frequencies 
of R2 and R3, appeared to be both necessary and sufficient for 
distinguishing among the members of the /w, r, l, y/ set, given of 
course those features which mark off the set from other phones 
of the language. 

It should be emphasized that the labelling convention of Fig. 1 
is merely one possible way of describing the test patterns; it does 
not imply necessarily that segments 2 and 4 are of less importance 
than segment 3 in the perception of /w, r, 1, y/. There are in 
fact reasons for rather describing Rl, R2 and R3 as having 
frequencies determined by the “ interior ’’ terminal frequencies of 
the formants of segments 2 and 4—T1, T2 and T3 respectively; 
for example, a discontinuity introduced into segment 3 may 
produce phones belonging to the class of stops, but no features 
wholely contained within that segment serve in discriminating 
among the members of the /w, r, 1, y/ group. Nevertheless I 
shall refer to Rl, R2 and R3 as features of segment 3, in keeping 
with the convention of Fig. 1. 

The extended experimentation that led to the selection of the 
last-named features involved typically the phonetic observations 
of a single listener (myself), with only occasional assistance from 
other listeners. Since the purpose of the enterprise was to 
establish phonemic boundaries,* the judgments were of significance 


* Strictly, phoneme boundaries separate utterances which occur in a language and 
which differ both phonetically and semantically from each other; but they are not 
defined with regard to differences between nonsense sequences, which are by definition 
not part of the language. However, when subjects are asked to assign phones in 
nonsense sequences to categories already established as phonemes, it is not unreasonable 
to assume that the phonetic boundaries observed are the same as those which separate 
meaningful utterances in their language. 
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only insofar as they would be corro- 
borated by a larger number of native 
speakers of American English. There- 
fore three sets of test patterns 
were drawn, one for each of the con- 
texts /i-i, a-a, u-u/, and were submit- 
ted, as acoustic stimuli in randomized 
order, to a jury consisting of about 
10 students of elementary psychology 
at the University of Connecticut. 
The jury was instructed to judge 
each stimulus as containing one or 
another of /w, r, |, y/ in the inter- 
vocalic position. Then for each 
stimulus the distribution of judg- 
ments among the four categories was 
examined in relation to the partic- 
ular values assumed by the varia- 
bles R2 and R3. 

The test results are presented in 
two ways. In Fig. 2 zone maps for 
each vowel environment mark out 
areas of our two-dimensional space 
for which fifty percent or more of the 
jury were in agreement, while the 
small crosses within these areas mark 
values of R2 and R3 for which agree- 
ment as to the classification of the 
perceived phone was maximum. In 
Fig. 3 we have drawn the twelve 
patterns which best represent, on the 


Fig. 2. Shaded areas include R2-R3 frequency 
pairs for which 50 percent or more of the jury 
was in agreement. For each context about 
110 R2-R3 frequency pairs were chosen so as 
to cover the two dimensions uniformly. The 
number of listeners participating in the tests 
were: /i-i/, 33; /a-a/, 44; /u-u/, 45. Crosse 
indicate stimuli for which listener consensus 
was Maximum. 
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basis of percentage agreement, each of the four consonants with 
each of the vowel contexts. 

From the percentages achieved by the best patterns it appears 
that they were not equally good approximations to speech, ranging 
as they do from one-hundred percent agreement for /iwi, awa, 
ara, aya, uyu/ to only seventy percent for /ili/.7/ Some such 
differences were perhaps to be expected in view of the very limited 
number of acoustic dimensions explored in the experiments. 
The fact remains, however, that | have at this point no real 
explanation for the relatively poor showing of the /l/ phones. 

The maps of Fig. 2 indicate that the relations among /w, r, |, y/ 
as functions of R2 and R3 may be stated in more than one way. 
We may say that in each of the contexts /r/ differs from the other 
three phones in having a low R3, while /w, |, y/ are separable on 
the basis of their different R2 values, L.e.: 








R2 
high mid low 
high y | | Ww 
R3 
low r 











We may, on the other hand, state that R2 serves to divide /w, r, 
|, y/ into the three subsets /w/, /r, 1/ and /y/, and that R3 distin- 
guishes /r/ from /I/, i.e.: 





R2 
high mid low 
high l 
R3 Vv —_—— w 
low r 














Both statements are oversimplifications in that they pretend that 
the phonetic effects of R2 and R3 are more independent of each 
other than in fact they are. For example, the first chart would 
seem to imply that, given any particular frequency for R3, the 


? Similarly /1l/ is less successfully synthesized in initial position than are the other 
members of the set (see reference cited in fn. 1). 
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jury either heard only /r/ for all values of R2, or shifted from /w/ 
to /l/ to /y/ with rising R2. This is of course not true; from 
Fig. 2 (i-i) we see that for an R3 of 3000 cps all four phones were 
heard, being distinguished solely by their R2_ frequencies. 
Moreover there exist values of R2 for which /I/ and /y/ were 
distinguished on the basis of their R3 frequencies. Both appear 
to be tenable, however, as statements of general tendency. 

To decide which chart more correctly reflects the relative 
importance of R2 and R3, I tested patterns identical with those 
of the Fig. 1 type, but from which all third formants had been 
deleted. The jury heard the two-formant patterns as_ the 
following vowel-consonant-vowel sequences: 


iyl aya uyu 
iri ala ulu 
iwi awa uwu 


These data indicate that R3 information is not indispensable for 
distinguishing between /y/ and /w/ in any of the contexts 
examined, but that it is of crucial importance for the /r/-/I/ 
distinction. (The distribution of /r/ and /I/ relative to the vowel 
contexts suggests that the slope of T2, of one or both of segments 
2 and 4, has some cue value for these phones.) R2 suffices to 
distinguish among /w/, /r/ or /I/, and /y/. The second chart is 
therefore preferred. 

If we compare the three zone maps of Fig. 2 it is clear that the 
phone areas shift in position, shape and size, depending on the 
contexts. To some extent their positions maintain a fixed 
relation to the F2 and F3 values of segments 1 and 5, i.e. we 
may describe, for each phone, its range of appropriate R2 and R3 
values as these relate to F2 and F3 respectively. Thus the /r/- 
region occupies an R3 range lying below F3, while in the R2 
dimension it straddles F2; in the /i-i/ context, however, where 
F2 is at a very high frequency, this /r/-region has R2 values 
which center instead at about 1300 cps. R3 values for each of 
the /w/, /l/ and /y/-regions lie in a range which includes F93; in the 
R2 dimension, the /w/-region lies below F2, /I/ lies just above it, 
and /y/ is considerably higher yet. Again there is an exception 
in the case of /i-i/ with its high F2, where the lower boundary of 
the /y/-region is a bit lower than F2. If, instead of zones, we 
consider only the positions of the best phones (Fig. 2) relative 
to the vowel formants, then the relation between /w, r, 1, y/ and 
F2 and F3 is even more striking. 
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Fig. 3. Patterns for which listener consensus was maximum. (Where more than 
a single maximum was found the pattern shown has R2 and R38 values obtained by 
averaging the R2 and RS frequencies of the maxima.) Also indicated are the 
frequency ranges over which R2 and RS varied independently without reducing 
listener consensus below 50 percent. The percentages given are the actual values 
of the consensus maxima. 
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We have seen that the /w, r, 1, y/ zones occupy R2-R3 positions 
which can in part be described as bearing a constant relation to 
the formant frequencies of neighboring vocalic segments. ‘To 
determine the extent to which the positions of each of our phones 
are independent of context we next look for frequency areas 
which are common to a phone in all its contexts. In Fig. 4 we 
find the areas “www”, “rrr” and “‘yyy’’, representing the 
intersections of all zones of each phone. For these regions 50 
percent or more of the jury agreed in identifying segment 3 as the 
same phone in all three contexts. The approximate centers of 
these regions can be located at R2-R3 values of 2500-3100 cps 
for /y/, 850-1300 eps for /r/, and 600-2500 cps for /w/. Somewhat 
perversely, these values, which might be thought of as the “hard 
core’ characteristics of /w, r, y/, do not lie near the best values 
marked in Fig. 2. Of more interest, however, is the fact that 
for /l/ there is no area common to its three zones, a fact which may 
be related to the difficulty already referred to in connection with 
this phone. 

In Fig. 4 are included also areas that delimit frequency ranges 
identified with one of our phones by 50 percent or more of the 
jury, but where the phone identified was not the same one for all 
contexts. The existence of these areas demonstrates most 
forcefully the fact that R2 and R3 are not always sufficient of 
themselves to determine how a test pattern is perceived. 

Inasmuch as the identification of the intervocalic phone depends 
in part upon the composition of segments | and 5 (and hence also 
of 2 and 4), il seemed interesting to discover how identification is 
affected by a context consisting of dissimilar vowels. Patterns 
of the kind already used in the /u-u/ test were altered by shifting 
F2 and F3 of segment 1 to values appropriate to /i/. These new 
patterns were played to a small group of listeners who made 
judgements of the consonant in the context /i-u/, and then in the 
context /u-i/ (by reversing the direction of movement of the 
patterns on the Playback). These judgments were then compared 
with the judgments obtained for the /i-i/ and /u-u/ situations. 
In all, 105 different patterns were evaluated in each of the asym- 
metric contexts. For 65 of the patterns the same judgments 
were recorded for both the /i-u/ and /u-i/ orders. In the remaining 
40 cases the identifications varied with the order in which the 
vowels were heard. There were four kinds of such ‘double 
entendre”’: 
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Fig. 4. Each enclosed area includes R2-R3 frequency pairs for which listener con- 
sensus was 50 percent or more in all contexts studied. The three letters labelling 
each area represent, in left-to-right order, identifications for the /i-i/, /a-a /and /u-u/ 
contexts. (E.g., the area marked “rly” includes R2-R3 pairs judged as /r/ in 
/i-i/, as /1/ in /a-a/, and as /y/ in /u-u/.) 
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uwi — iru 
uwi — ilu 
uri — ilu 
uli — iyu 


In 38 of these 40 cases the responses to /u-i/ were the same as the 
responses to the /i-i/ patterns having the same R2 and R3 values; 
in 30 of the cases responses to /i-u/ were the same as those to the 
corresponding /u-u/ patterns. In other words, for the majority 
of cases where identification was dependent in some measure upon 
the vowel order, the identifications can be accounted for on the 
basis of the relation between segments 3 and 5 (i.e. T2 and T3 of 
segment 4). This interpretation is in agreement with the findings 
of other researchers, which show that of the two transitional 
segments flanking an intervocalic consonant’ it is the transiton 
following which contributes more to its identification. 


CONCLUSION 


All the test data show that intervocalic /w, r, 1, y/ may be 
synthesized from acoustic patterns consisting of five segments 
each. For each segment a limited number of acoustic features 
require specification: duration; initial and terminal frequencies of 
three resonance bands. Certain of these features, in some of the 
segments, may be assigned values that are fixed for the entire set 
of phones; these are: all features of segments 1 and 5; durations of 
segments 2, 3 and 4; the frequency of the first resonance band of 
segment 3.® In addition, segments 2 and 4 may be assigned 
frequencies which are ‘automatic’? in relation to the values 
assigned segments 1, 3 and 5. Alternatively we may call the 
following features fixed: segments 1 and 5 in toto; the durations 
of segments 2, 3 and 4. Frequencies of segment 3 may be 
described as determined by the terminal frequencies of segment 
2 and/or the initial frequencies of segment 4. The second formu- 
lation has the advantage that it assigns features common to the 
set and features marking each member of the set to different 
segments; i.e. the features of segment 3 mark membership in 


8 More accurately, they are identifying, not segment 3, but the entire stimulus 
pattern. 

* The frequency of Rl was constant for the entire /w, r, 1, y/ set in each of the 
environments studied, but was not fixed for all environments. 
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the /w, r, 1, y/ set, and the differences among /w, r, 1, y/ are 
statable as differences within segments 2 and 4. In whichever 
way the patterns are described, all five segments must be specified 
in order to describe adequately each of the sequences synthesized. 

The fact that five acoustic segments are needed to synthesize 
sequences of three phones reflects only what we already know— 
namely, that the phonetic evaluation of a segment is not made 
independently of its neighbors. Our data might suggest that 
segments 1 and 5 were judged without regard to their neighbors 
(i.e. “‘vowels are relatively stable’), but the structure of the 
experiments does not allow us to make any statements about those 
segments. So far as the /w, r, 1, y/ judgments are concerned, it is 
quite clear that each of the segments makes some contribution. 
If we say that segment 3 (or segments 2 and 4, or segments 2 and 
3 and 4) may be considered the acoustic counterpart of /w, r, 1, y/, 
this can mean only that the particular segment or segments 
contain more information about the intervocalic articulation than 
does any other segment, not that all the information on this score 
is to be found in the named segments alone. The information 
on which the /w, r, |, y/ judgments were based is distributed, 
unevenly no doubt, throughout the five segments of the test 
patterns. It is accordingly impossible to segment the patterns 
into partials that are mutually independent in their phonetic 
consequences. To the linguist this kind of situation is familiar, 
and he handles it by considering segments which are explicitly 
not independent (allophones and allomorphs), and establishing, 
by distributional analysis, classes of these segments which show 
a much higher degree of mutual independence. Granting of 
course that the “phonetic meaning’ of an acoustic segment 
must be ascertained before segment classes can be established, 


the same kind of treatment is obviously applicable to the /w, r, 
l, y/ patterns. 


Haskins Laboratories and University of Pennsylvania 











“MARATHI ENGLISH”: A STUDY IN FOREIGN ACCENT 


AsHokK R. KELKAR 


0. Introductory. Quite a few Indians can speak English, but 
very few of them have had an opportunity to listen to native 
speakers of English as a model, and fewer still make any conscious 
attempt to speak in a style described in, say, a manual of English 
phonetics. Here is a situation in which we may very well expect 
that the influence of the speaker’s native language on his use of 
the foreign language will tend to perpetuate itself, since the 
teaching of that language is in the hands of Indians, who in turn 
have most probably acquired the language in a similar manner. 
A fair number of Indians, it is true, will consult the phonetic 
respellings provided by English dictionaries—those in the Concise 
Ozford Dictionary, for example. But the pronunciation of English 
by Indians remains largely influenced by the phonologies of their 
respective native languages and conventional English spelling. 

It should make a certain amount of sense, therefore, to take a 
specific speech community of India, say, Marathi, and to speak 
of the phonology of ‘“‘Marathi English” as a subject for descriptive 
analysis. We should realize how this style of pronunciation has 
acquired a certain autonomy as a tradition and as a system. 
Thus, if a speaker of Marathi aspirates his stops or pronounces 
his r’s without trilling when speaking English, he will be considered 
to be speaking in an affected, if not incorrect, manner! In any case 


1 Marathi is an Indo-European language spoken by over 24 million people in 
Western India. Specifically, we are concerned here with speakers of the Poona 
educated colloquial dialect. English became known in the 1830’s with the coming 
of British rule to this part of India and with it the Department of Public Instruction 
and later the University of Bombay. The future of ‘Marathi English” is of course 
bound up with the status of English in India. 

Besides being my own informant, I also checked with other speakers and drew on 
my memory as a member of this speech community. My thanks are due Professors 
James W. Downer, Samuel E. Martin, Charles A. Ferguson, Gordon H. Fairbanks, 
and Uriel Weinreich for encouragement and suggestions. 
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his speech is going to be less intelligible to others. The analysis 
that follows, therefore, treats this way of speaking English as if 
it were a language in its own right—its resemblance to educated 
colloquial Marathi on the one hand and to Southern British 
‘Received’ English or Scottish English on the other being, as 
it were, synchronically incidental, though no doubt very significant 
historically. 

There is, as might be expected, a certain amount of diversity 
among individual speakers, which can usually be described either 
in terms of a different distribution of phonemes in given lexical 
items (e. g. /vhi:to/ velo instead of the more common /vhe:to:/) 
or as a transition dialect between the norm described here and 
some other norm, say, the speech of a dialectally assorted group 
of native speakers of English with whom the speaker has come 
into contact and whom he wishes to approximate. 


1. Phonemic Inventory. First, a table of the unit phonemes of 
“Marathi English’ (together with some ‘“‘cover symbols’ for 
classes of phonemes or phoneme sequences).? 


C p t'é & §S y h w rcs 
» ¢€ 2 hg 
+ k‘ 7 s u: 
s S i u 
Vv eF ef 10% J + 
m n n e Oo Pee eee 
r , 9 
] a 


We also need a few other cover symbols. /#/ stands for 
utterance initial, +, |, t, or ); a stretch between two /+/s is a 
MICROSEGMENT. /T/ stands for utterance initial, |, *, or |); a 
stretch between two /T/s is a MACROSEGMENT. 

The only sequences of the type /VS/, /VSS/, etc. that can occur 
before /C/ or /#/ are /ay aw oy/. A NUCLEUS (symbol /V’/) is 
either /ay aw 9y/ or a /V/ in any other position. The stretches 


2 The following symbols call for explanation: dot below a consonant for retroflexion, 
single turned comma for aspiration, arc below t, d, n for dental articulation, ~ after a 
consonant for lenis articulation, , below for voicing, superior }, ¥, etc. for glides, 
inferior y, etc. for coarticulations, swung dash for free variation [Jor free alternation 
["], as the case may be. For symbols under P (prominence) and J (juncture) see 
section 5. 
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of segmental material composed of /C/s and /S/s that would be 
left if we took away all the /V’/s in a microsegment are the 
MARGINS; the symbol is /C’/. 

/C‘/ stands for /t‘ k‘/; and /P’/ for /’ ’’/. 

This is the skeleton. We must now clothe it with phonetic 
and phonemic-distributional flesh. 


2. The Phonetic Correlates of the C, 8, and V Phonemes. [his is 
not a formally complete statement, nor has any attempt been 
made to exhaust all the details that could be noted by the ear. 
Only a few salient features are described here. 

/p/ [p], not aspirated; /b/ [b]. 

/d/ {d]}; /t‘/ [t"] — tongue tip against back surface of upper 
front teeth; fairly strong aspiration in the latter. 

/t/ [t]; /d/ [d] — tongue tip curled back and brought into 
contact with the region just behind the tooth-ridge, retroflex but 
not cacuminal; /t/ not aspirated; /d/ rather flap-like in the envi- 
ronments /V’—V/, /V—-C/, /V—S/, /V—#|/. 

/é/ [ty5]; /j/ [dy#] — tip and blade against front part of the 
hard palate, no lip-rounding; /¢/ not aspirated; /j/ has a rather 
weak stop element before /h/. 

/k/ [k], not aspirated; /g/ [g], very short in /y—C/, /n—+ |; 
/k/ [k®], with fairly strong aspiration. 

/f/ [f], the friction is rather weak. 

/v/ [v"], very lenis, except before /h/, when it has some friction; 
the inner side of the lower lip touches the upper front teeth, slight 
lip-rounding; the back part of the tongue is raised; optional full 
lip-rounding before /i i:/: [v]~[v""}. 

/s/_[s]. 

/z| [d*], affricate with a rather weak stop element. 

/3/ [8], pre-palatal groove fricative, no lip-rounding. 

/m/ {m]. 

/n/ — [my] alveolar palatalized before /¢ j/; [n] alveolar before 
/z r/; [n] retroflex before /t d/; [n}] dental elsewhere, even before 
the alveolar /s/ and the palatal /§/. 

/n/ [y}. 

/r/ {r], trilled, the difference between /r/ and /rr/ consisting in 
the fullness of the trilling: [r] versus [¥]. 

/l/ [1] — retroflex in /t—+/, /d—#/, alveolar before or after 
/t d/ in other cases, dental elsewhere; with ‘clear’ resonance 
except in /C—¥-/ where it has ‘neutral’ resonance. 

ly] — (x7) in V—#I, [] in [V—C’V), [i] in [V—C'I, [1°] 
elsewhere. 
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(h], murmured; voiced aspiration after /bddjgvzmnrl/. 


iI 

fe wi, bilabial, with lip-rounding. 

fi i:/ — high front unrounded, short and long. 

/e e:/ — high-mid front unrounded, short and long. 

/u u:/— high back rounded, short and long. 

/o o:/— high-mid back rounded, short and long. 

li: e: u: o:/ — half-long before /a/. 

Jal — [oe] low-mid central unrounded in /i:y—~+ /; [e*] high- 


mid to mid central unrounded elsewhere. 

/a:/ [9°], high-mid back-of-the-center unrounded, longer than 

/o/. : 
/ee/ [ee], higher-low front unrounded. 
/o/ [9°], higher-low back rounded. 


/aj — {a*] higher-low central unrounded before /y w/; {a} low 
central unrounded elsewhere. 
/e 9 a/ — half-long, when compared with /i ue o 9a/ and their 


long counterparts. 


3. Examples of Some of the ‘Sames’ and ‘Differents’ in C, S, and 
V Sequences. Here under each phoneme or phoneme sequence 
are listed the examples attesting its occurrence, so that the 
reader could inspect for himself the identifications as well as 
the contrasts in ‘‘ Marathi English” especially when they are 
characteristically different from normal or standard English. 
To simplify matters the examples are so selected that no juncture 
and prominence phonemes are involved other than those in a 
simple one-word statement — a stress /’/ at some point in the 
microsegment (this is a macrosegment with only one microsegment 
in it, and no positional contrasts are available at this level) and 
the juncture /y/. 


/b/ aboard /abo:rd/. 

/bh/ abhor /abhor/. 

/f/ fine, offer, calf /kaf/, staff /staf/. 
/v/ wine, hover, flower /flover/, have /hev/, halving /having/. 
/vh/ vine, whine, calve /kavh/. 

/w/ cow /kaw/, vowing /vhawing/. 
/d/ then, that, thee, the /di:/. 

/dh/ this /dhis/. 

/t‘/ thin, death. 

/t/ tin, ten, eight, tune /tyu:n/. 
/tt‘/ etghth /e:tt*/. 
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/d/ den, aid, duke /dyu:k/. 

/dh/ ad hoc /edhok/. 

/dt‘/ breadth. 

/é/ chin, finch, kitchen. 

/j/ gin, singe, vision /vhijen/, pigeon. 

/jh/ pleasure /plejhor/. 

/s/ sin, since, sins /sins/, listen, lesser, juice, furs /fe:rs/. 
/8/ shin, mission, pressure. 

/z| lose, dogs. 

/s~z] loose. 

/zh/ zip, bronze, risen, razor /re:zhor/, ooze, furze. 
/k/ crime. 

/k‘/ Christ /k‘rayst/. 

[g/ goat. 

/gh/ ghost /gho:st/. 

/m/ plum, summer, hammer, lime. 

/mb/ plumber /plomber/, amber. 

/m™mb/ plumb, climb. 

/n/ sin, sinner. 

/ng/ engulf, penguin /pengvin/. 

/ng/ sing, singer, finger, longer, engage, angle /xygol/, language 


/lengvej/. 


/r/ ride. 

/rh/ rhyme. 

/\{ idle /aydl/. 

Jal! tidal /taydal/. 

/ol/ idol /aydol/. 

/l-val/ simple /simplsimpoel/. 

/al~20l/ symbol /simbel~simbol/. 

/C‘/ Gilchrist /gilk‘rist/, anthem /ent‘om/. 

/Ch/ bookhouse, anthill /enthil/, hitch-hike. 
/VC,CiV/ fully /fulli:/, irrational /irreeSonel/. 

fif rill, sit, spirit, mirror. 

ji:/ reel, seal, hero, martyr /marti:r/, tidy /taydi:/. 
/izo/ real, hearing, steer, freer, beard, ideal. 

/iye/ sodium, junior. 

/izya/ idea, India. 

/e/ bet, merit, Mary, merry, apron /epren/, cricket, wicked, 


palace /pzles/. 


le:/ bait, various /ve:riyas/, sacred /se:kred/, bay. 
/e:a/ mare, fairy, scarce. 
/e:ye/ mayor, sprayer, betrayal. 
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/e/ bat, bad, carrot, marry, chariot, attack /etek/, harass 
{heres/, Sam. 

/e/ bul, curry, furry, yet, yellow, general /jenrel/, sum, some, 
prism /prizhom/, fitter. 

/o:/ deter, differ /difa:r/, fur, kernel, colonel /ko:rnol/. 

/a/ retard, starry, psalm /sam/, sofa, bar, farce, father, ask. 

/o/ cot, caught, nor, horse, aural, orange, sorry, because, 
authority. 

/o/ obey, oration, transportation. 

/o:/ coat, okay, older, oval, fellow, four /fo:r/, hoarse /ho:rs/, 
orient /o:rient/, story, oral. 

/o~o:/ open /open-~o:pen/. 

/o:0/ more, roaring, scored. 

ju/ full, book, hurray, superior /supi:riyer/. 

/u:/ fool, boot, tour, touring, loot, screw, rude, routine /ru:ti:n/. 

Jucsu:/ food, July, whose /huz~hu:z/. 

/u:a/ poorish, poor, sure, doer. 

/yu/ unite, regular. 

/yu:/ new, lute, W /deblyu:/. 

/u:cwyu:/ blew, blue. 

/yu:e/ pure, your, newer, lured, luring. 

jay/ tie, ice, Irish, bile, tying /tayng/, society /sosayti:/. 

/aye/ dial, higher, hire, hiring, lired /tayerd/, iron /ayern]. 

joy/ toy, boil, moist, Moira, boyish /boy8/, heroic /hiroyk/. 

/oye/ royal, coir, lawyer, employer. 

/o:i| Stoic, coincide, flowing. 

jaw] cow, dowry /dawri:/, vowing. 

/av/ halving /having/. 

/ove/ sour, hover, Cowan, flowery. 


4. Some Distributional Restrictions. Only such restrictions need 
be noted here as cannot be inferred from those in English. 

The following phonemes or phoneme sequences occur only in 
the environments specified against each: /n/ before /k g k‘/; /C1C:/ 
in /V—V/; /h/ before /y V/ and, when preceded by /v z j/, before 
[GQ #]; |w/ after /a/; /a:/ before /rC’/ or /r#/; /izye/ before /#/. 

The following never occur in the environments specified against 
each: /y/ in /V, C’—i, i:/; /VS VSS/ etc. other than /ay aw oy/ 
before /C’ #/; /V’/ other than /i: u: e: 0: ay oy/ before /2/; /iye 
i:o/ before /¥-/; /V’/ other than /a 9: 9 a/ before /r#/ or /rC/; /e o e/ 
before /7"/; /o/ before /C’#/. 
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5. Juncture, Prominence, and Intonation Phenomena. Every /V’/ 
(nucleus) is accompanied by an occurrence of a /P/ phoneme, 
and vice versa. Moreover every microsegment must include at 
least one /V’/ and /P/ combination. In other words, */’s+-co’ol + 
today, /, for example, cannot occur in ‘Marathi English.” 

The phonemes of prominence are: 


af a 
["l L J 
bod ] 
“4 

} 


Phonetically the degrees of prominence, |’ ’ * ‘ ~] in descending 
order, are as much degrees of sonority and length as of stress. 
Distributionally, a microsegment may consist either wholly of 
/~/s or of one /P’/ with or without additional /~/s. 

Let us consider the former possibility first—what may be called 
the “unstressed” microsegment. The three allophones of /~/ can 
be determined in the following manner: (1) write the segmental 
material in phonemic transcription. Mark all the /V’/s in the 
microsegment as strong (/i: u: e: 0: a: ay aw oy/), medium (/i u 
e #/ and the remaining occurrences of /a 9/), and weak (/o 9/). 
(2) The last strongest /V’/ bears {[*|. (3) Out of the remaining 
/V'/s, the strong bear [‘|, the medium and weak [~|. (4) Overriding 
rule: /i u 9/ before /7/ always take [‘]. Examples follow in 
semi-allophonic transcription, segmental material in phonemic 
and prominence features in ailophonic transcription: | 9, tu, doowdi, 
s6:fa, aydizyo, aydi:dl, yd:, aykyd:, 15, bayl5, hdlé:, 6:ké:, 6kl5k, 
limit, hdbdb, armi:, vhawing, having, immdrel, émplsy, kdynés, 
d6pinyon, nigé:tiv, indiyen, mi:diyém, kli:dr, nyu:kli:or, hé:vi:sr, 
maysélf, himsélf, bikhaws, ré:lvé:, pé:skard|. Note the distri- 
butional limitation that /9:/ never occurs in a ["| or [“] position and 
that /o/ always occurs in a [~] position. 

Now if we were to replace a [*]| in an “‘unstressed”’ microsegment 
(and there can be at the most just one by the rules) by either /‘/ 
or /"’/, we get the second possibility mentioned above. There 
is no positional contrast possible so far as prominence phenomena 
within a microsegment are concerned. For that we must go 
beyond the microsegment, which means that we first establish 
junctural contrasts. 


The simplest case is that of two “unstressed” stretches differing 
as to the plus juncture (/+/). 
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/3kin/ akin [**] :: /3+kin/ a kin [**}. 

/fitor/ fitter [““] :: /difd:r/ differ, defer [**] :: /di+fd:red5+fd:r/ 
the fur {~~}. 

/blekbo:rd/ blackbird [“kb*] :: /bl@k+b3:rd/ black bird [*kb*). 

/naytré:t/ nitrate [“itr”] :: /nay+tré:t/ Nye trait [*1tr*] :: 

/nayt+ré:t/ night rate [“jt‘r*] :: /naytdres/ night-dress [*1tdr*]. 

A macrosegment consists of one or lwo ‘‘stressed’’ microseg- 
ments (that is, microsegments that include a /P’/) with or without 
additional ‘“‘unstressed’’ microsegments. The stresses (/P’/s) 
may be either one /’/ or one /’’/ or, in longer macrosegments, both 
a /’/ and a /”/ in either order. The following examples illustrate 
some of these prominence contrasts in macrosegments spanned 
by a /\/. 

It is a blackbird. 

/itiz+-o+blekbo:rd)/ ‘‘with little or no emphasis”’ 

jitiz+e+blekbé:rd)/  ‘‘and not a crow!” 

/itiz+e+blék+be:rd)/ ‘‘and not a bluebird!” 

It is a black bird. 

/itiz+-o+blek+bo:rd)/ ‘‘descriptive, with little or no emphasis’’ 

/itiz+-o+blek+be:rd)/ ‘‘and not a blue or a white one!”’ 

/itiz+-o+blek+bé:rd)/ ‘‘and not a black flag!’’ 

You get il. 

/yu:+gét+ity /~/yu:+getity/ ““unemphatic statement or imper- 
ative” 

/yu:+get+ity/ “‘don’t worry about the consequences!” 

/yu:+get+it) /~/yu:+getit)/ ‘you, and nobody else.” 

Using the last set we can now illustrate ), *, and | in minimal 
contrast spanning a macrosegment. 

/yu:+gét+it)/ “statement or imperative” 

/yu:+gét+it*/ ‘question, ...there is nothing really difficult 
about it, you know.” 

/yu:+gét+ it] /~/yu:+gét+itt/ “...and you no longer want it.” 

Phonetically, the terminal contours® are: 

/'...¥] ['31...] with diminuendo; 

|’... 4] ['32...2**] with speeding up; 


5 Pitch levels relative to the speaker’s normal pitch ([2]) are indicated by [1] 
(low) to [4] (high). [2*] is higher than [2] but lower than [3]. [2**] is a pitch inde- 
finitely higher than [2]. [2...] is an indefinite stretch of [2], the length depending 
on the /V'/s available at that point. 


3—1 
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/’...|/ ['32...2] with a slight drawl on the last /V’/. 
With /’’/ rather than /’/, the pitch contours will be: 
pr. Ap ML... pes tf .. .2°% fas ad. . 28. 


The contour between the initial /T/ and the next succeeding 
/P’/ may be described as follows: 


eee eh a | 

If there are two /P’/s without any intervening /T/ (that is, if 
they are within the same macrosegment), the contour between 
them is phonetically: 

Pict Cae «cee se 1. Laer ee ee 

Examples of these two sequences: 

/it-+-voz+yu:er + enkel())hum + vi:+mét+tude:) / 

/vhot+yu:+si:-+de:or( | )izo+bl@k-+be:rd\ / 


A minimum utterance may be defined as one consisting of only 
one macrosegment and its terminal juncture. The alternatives 
indicated above in parentheses illustrate utterance-medial | and |, 
which break up the utterance into two macrosegments as a conse- 
quence. We can add an example of utterance-medial *. 

/jif++-yu:+gét+it tjest + let + mi-+no:)/ 

(/|/ in place of /*/ would connote more suspense; thus, /|/ alone 
and not /*/ would be possible after 

/if+-yu:+getit+otdl.../.) 


6. Comparison with Marathi and English. So far I have set 
forth the structure of minimal utterances in “Marathi English’; 
all other utterances can be described, so far as their phonology 
is concerned, as if they consisted of a series of such minimal 
utterances. This was accomplished without bringing in either 
Marathi or English—which we can now safely do. 

Here I shall juxtapose for comparison the phonemic inventories 
of Marathi (I) and of English (II), the latter accompanied not by 
the inventory for ‘Marathi English’ (for which see section 1) 
but by a parallel presentation of the typical ‘reflexes’ that show 
up in ‘Marathi English” correspondingly at the lexical level (Ila). 
For Marathi I have depended on my own unpublished analysis of 
the Poona educated colloquial dialect.4 For English I have 


* To gain some idea of the kind of data which this analysis interprets, the reader 
may consult H. M. Lambert, Marathi Language Course, Bombay, 1943. 
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used the Trager and Smith analysis’ as applied to Southern 
British English. The inventories include some noteworthy 
recurring phoneme sequences besides the unit phonemes and are 
followed by a few phonetic indications that might be of help. 


I. MARATHI 


» £€ ¢€ec8s y h v ~ * "* (‘prominence’) 
>» @@geaijisg (certain kinds of ‘clipp- 
f s s § ii: ¢ ul: ing’ and ‘drawling’ effects 
mn n n e o: 0 which accompany segmen- 
tal phonemes as well as 
1 | A terminal contours) 
r 2a 9 + // (‘junctures’) 
“ (nasalization, accompanies vowels) | * ) (‘pitch contours’) 


Notes: /c z/ are hissing affricates. /h/ is strong aspiration 
after /pttctékbddzjgmnntIr vj. /i/ is not very common 
and occurs only in the sequences /ri lt/. The phonemes /f # 90/ 
are found chiefly in borrowings from English. Moreover many 
speakers of Marathi will use /ph ya a/ respectively in their place. 
It should be noted that /y i/, /v u/ regularly contrast in positions 
after another vowel. 


II. ENGLISH Ila. ‘‘MARATHI ENGLISH’”’ 

p t ¢ k Pp t é k 
b d _ b 4 ‘ha 
f 6 8 f t S § 
v a) Zz z vih d(h zh j(h 
m Mn Ht m n n(g 

| ] 

r r 


5 George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., An Quiline of English Structure, 
2nd corrected printing, Washington, D. C., 1956, ch. 1, passim. I have used this 
analysis as a convenient point of reference, and not necessarily because I feel competent 
to accept it. I have taken the liberty of making a few modifications (/¢ J o ow/ for 
their /c j 9 ow/) and extrapolations (/eh ayh awh dyh/ and /i/ as a weak syllabic 
nucleus) primarily for ease of comparison. 
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y h w hw" w y h Vv vh 
i i u iy uw i e/i ou i: u: 
e a) e ey ow e 3/1 e: o(: 
#e a ay aw we E) . ay aw 
oy oy 
ih uh i:(o u:(9 
eh ah e:(a a(: 
\ «( 
eh ah oh we a »/0:( 
ayh awh oyh ay(o aw/ove dy(a 
~ \ a , + bd - ad Bid ej/+ 
| 2 3 4 (1) [2] [3] [4] 
| | | t Y 
the ‘lost r’ r 
al, tl] not followed by 1/al/il 
a vowel (cj = ‘close juncture’) 


Note: Under Ila have been included only such correspondences 
as fall into some sort of a pattern, even though their ‘phonetics’ 
can sometimes, to say the least of it, be pretty obscure. There 
are several other correspondences, of course, that are ‘aberrant’ 
in one way or the other—/k/:/k‘/, for instance. (See the Appendix 
for more examples.) 

The only contrasts in Southern British English that invariably 
fail to show up in ‘Marathi English” are: /z/:/eh/, both /e/; 
/o/:/oh/ (apart from items spelt with an r),® both /9/; /a/:/a/ (as 
non-weak syllabic nuclei), both /a/. Examples: /bed/ ‘‘past of 
bid”: /behd/ ‘‘opposite of good” (cf. /béhd/ “past of bare’’); /s6d/ 
sod: /sohd/ sawed (cf. /sdhd/ sored, sword, /SOh~Sth/ sure); /jast/ 
“adverb”: /jast/ ‘adjective’. 

It may seem that the structural levelling out of /*‘~/ into /*/ 
as well as the disappearance of /1 23 4/ from the phoneme inventory 
must also be included in this category. This, of course, would not 
be quite correct. The stress contrasts are partially, though not 
wholly, taken care of by a different distribution of /+/ and by the 


* To Southern British /ohr/ and /oh/ in items spelt with an r correspond ‘‘Marathi 
English” /or/ (short), /o:r/ (sword), and /o:er/ (door). For more examples see 
section 3. For /e#h/, compare Daniel Jones, An Outline of English Phonetics, 8th ed., 
Cambridge, 1956, §§ 279, 874f. 
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vocalic contrasts: note especially the role of the oppositions /a 9:/ 
and /o 0:/. The opposition /'/:/’’/ takes over some of the functions 
of /3/ and /4/. 


7. Implications. The phonological sketch (sections 1-5) could 
of course be followed up with a morphophonology, a word morpho- 
logy, a clause morphology, and a lexicon. Specially interesting 
or surprising material will be encountered chiefly in the last two. 
For instance, the rather meager stock of intonational morphemes 
might be noted—in comparison with the rich systems to be found 
both in Marathi and in English.” 

The ‘comparison’ (section 6) in its turn may be extended to 
(a) those elements of Marathi structure and lexicon that could be 
traced historically to English; (b) the pidgin Marathi—a Marathi 
framework with English and Marathi filling—sometimes used by 
English knowing speakers of Marathi when talking among them- 
selves; (c) English as spoken by bilinguals in the Marathi-speaking 
area who claim English to be their ‘first language’. 

Such a study—even when informally carried out—will have 
obvious practical use for someone teaching English to speakers of 
Marathi and, possibly to speakers of other Indian languages too. 
From a different angle, it will help someone learning to speak 
English with these speakers. 

It will not be out of place here, I think, to indicate also the 
possible theoretical interest of describing a ‘foreign accent’ style 
such as this one. It may help us to answer some important 
questions. In the first place, we may ask, to what extent will a 
‘foreign accent’ style exhibit the properties of a ‘natural language’ 
or dialect as ordinarily understood? Willits ostensible ‘phonologic 
structure’ satisfy our usual expectations and/or demands from a 
phonologic structure? Or will it show kinks that will betray, as 
it were, that it is not the authentic thing? Closely related to this 
problem is another one—the whole distinction between historical 
processes that give rise to genetic relationships and those respon- 
sible for such adventitious relationships as areal groupings, between 
true sound change and sound substitution,* between analogy 


7 This might be analogous, Professor Weinreich suggests, to the poverty of into- 
nation and gesture sometimes attributed to the children of American immigrants in 
comparison both with their foreign parents and with more securely established 
Americans. 

8 ‘Phonetic substitution’ as defined by Bloomfield (Language, New York, 1933, 
indexed references). Compare also his use of the expression ‘phonetic replacement’ 
(ibid., p. 390). 
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within a language and analogy across language or dialect boundaries. 
This second kind of analogy can be classified into analogy by 
‘borrowing’ and analogy through ‘bilingualism’ (usually known as 
‘substratum’ influence). If we try to account for or ‘motivate’ 
the correspondences between English and ‘Marathi English,” we 
will be looking into processes akin to all of these. 

The approach in section 6 suggests the possibility of a more 
inclusive frame of reference that will bridge the gap between typo- 
logical comparison and historical or ‘etymological’ comparison. 
Only then can we gain the proper perspective for studying the 
synchronic relationships between languages (whether they are 
genetically related or not)—including ‘language contact’’ and 
linguistic acculturation. 

Finally, the present study even with its limited scope may 
throw light, I hope, on the phonology of English proper; some of 
the structural tensions of the latter may reveal themselves, as it 
were, when subjected to this kind of ‘treatment’. 


Poona, India 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


APPENDIX 


The following list further illustrates what might be called 
‘sporadic correspondences’—not covered by the more general 
formulas like /iy/: /i:/. The English words are given alphabeti- 
cally in conventional spelling, each followed by the ‘‘Marathi 
English” version in phonemic transcription. 


ado /edo:/ | canal /keenol/ 
advertisement /edvhertayzment/ | | carriage /keerej/ 
algebra /aljibra~eljibro/ | Charles /éarles/ 
any /e:ni:/ | chocolate /éokle:t/ 


argue /ergyu:/ Christmas /k‘rismos/ 

Asia /e:38i:yexasi:ya/ cigar /sigar/ 

associate /aso:Sie:t/ | cigarette /sigaret/ 

authority /at‘oriti:vet‘oriti:/ cleanly /kli:nli:/ (adj.; adv.) 


break /brek/ | cricketer /kriketi:or/ 
cucumber /kokemboar/ 


cabin /ke:bin/ 
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demy /demi:/ negative /nige:tiv/ 
develop /devhlap~devholep/ Norwegian /norve:jien/ 
diameter /daymeter/ novice /novhays/ 
diamond /daymend/ of /of/ 
economics /ikonomiks ~ikone- | oxen /ogzhon/ 

miks/ paragraph /perigraf/ 
Eliot /i:liot~i:lyet/ photography /fo:to:grafi:-~fo:to:- 
evening /i:vining/ grofi:/ 
exaggerale /egzhegore:t~egzhe- | preside /prisayd/ 

jore:t/ president /president/ 
exercise /egzhersayz~egzhor- | pretty /preti:/ 

sayzh/ principal /prinsipol/ (noun) 
Fergus(sjon /fergyu:sen/ principal /prinsipel/ (adj.) 
flour /flo:er/ principle /prinsipel/ 
foot /fu:t/ pronunciation /pronawnsie:3en/ 
generous /jenras~jeneres/ purpose /[pe:rpez~perpez/ 
gentle /jantl/ quality /kvaliti:/ 
gentlemen /jontlmen/ quole /ko:t-~kvo:t/ 


geography /jogrofi:-~jogerfi:/ 
ghastly /ghastli:/ 


register /rajister/ 
registrar /rojistrar/ 


gross /gros~gro:s/ relative /rile:tiv/ 
gymkhana _ /jimk‘ano/ rhythm /|rhidem/ 
healthy /heldi:/ salire /setayer/ 

heavy /he:vi:/ salirical /setayrikel/ 
hostel /ho:stel/ sew /syu:sso:/ 

hotel /hotel-~chotel/ Sewell /sivel/ 

houses /hawses/ sincerily /sinsi:riti:/ 
immoral /immoroel/ sour /so:er/ 

intelligent /intlijent/ Stephen /sti:fon/ 
interesting /intresting/ succinct /sesint/ 
Irwin /ayervin!/ Sunday /sende:/ 
leisure /li:jhor/ supremacy /suprimasi:/ 
loose /lu:z/ surrender /serender/ 
lullaby /lalobi:~lelebay/ swan /svan/ 

many /me:ni:/ Switzerland _/svitsorland-svid- 
mature /mezéu:or/ zherlend/ 
mazimum /megzhimem/ thither /t‘iderdhider/ 
minor /maynor/ Thomas /t‘omes/ 
miazture /mikSéer/ tomato /tometo/ 
monsieur /monsyu:r/ triangle /trengol/ 
Mrs. /mises/ Tuesday /éu:zde:/ 





Nazi /nazhi:/ luilion /tyu:Sen/ 
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versus /vherses~vhe:rses/ 

velo /vhe:tocevhi:to/ 

Walt /vet/ 

wealthy /veldi:/ 

Wednesday /vednesde:-oyensde:/ 
were /ve:or/ 

William |/villyom/ 








KELKAR 


| with |vit'| 
| wool /vu:l/ 


woolen /vulencculen/ 
Xmas /eksmoes/ 
Yeats /yi:ts/ 
zoology /zhu:loji:/ 














THE END OF THE PHONEME /Z/ IN SPANISH 


Dieco CATALAN 


A PROBLEM IN METHOD 


For several decades, ‘Historical Grammar” gave linguists 
interested in the evolution of language a convenient basis for the 
study and description of diachronic aspects. Because of their 
similar organization and parallel content, the innumerable books 
written within this frame of reference were invaluable training 
sources for succeeding generations, due to their ease in handling. 
But the expositive advantages of an external arrangement of 
linguistic changes caused such scholars to overlook serious 
shortcomings. Atomistic description of evolution so much influen- 
ced the very concept of change that it disconnected not only 
the history of each phoneme, but even the history of a single 
phoneme in its various environments. 

The structuralist reaction, opposing such excesses, has proved 
fruitful in the field of diachrony. New histories of the phonetics 
of a language must break with the old norms and adopt a linguistic 
arrangement of its phonemes, and not an arrangement based on 
external observation. 

Phonemics, however, which recognizes as its primary goal the 
discovery of the “‘causes”’ of linguistic change in diachronic studies 
(as opposed to the ‘“‘ignorabimus’”’ of the Saussurian and Blocmfiel- 
dian schools) should now abandon its polemic stage, in which the 
essential is to show with patent and schematic examples the 
possibilities of the new method. Continuation of this attitude can 
bring about in time a misconception of linguistic evolution because 
of over-enthusiasm for simplifying objectives. 

Diachronic structuralism should attack the full complexity of 
linguistic change, using all available roads of approach and all 
obtainable information. It should make use of all that the older 
methods have to offer, in order to bring about the only possible 
historical linguistics. 
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My purpose is to study here, as a case in point, the historical 
complexity of a phonemic change which occurred right in the 
Golden Age of Spanish Literature: the loss of the opposition 


Ig/:/z)?. 
THE END OF PHONEME /z/ 


The ¢ and z of Alfonso X were still [ts] and [dz] as nearly 
as we can deduce. Now they are [6]. The thetization of /¢/ and 
/z/ is not a simple process, but rather the result of three changes, 
each distinct in origin and in geographic distribution : 


1. Spirantization of the affricates /¢/ and /z/, i.-e. the loss of 
their initial occlusion. 


2. Interdentalization of the dentals /¢/ and /z/, giving them the 
‘“‘ciceo”’ characteristic of modern z. 


3. Unvoicing of /z/, which merges with /c/. 


In Andalusia, the Canaries, and Spanish America /¢/ and /z/ 
followed a partly common and partly separate road. Changes 1 
and 2 were accomplished, but a dorso-dental articulation of /¢/ 
(</z/) was conserved, and also became generalized in place of the 
apico-palatals /ss/ and /s/. Of these three processes, the unvoicing 
of /z/ and consequent merger of /z/ and /¢/ is perhaps the one 
which we should study most closely using as a basis the analyses 
of grammarians who were witness to the change. I shall here 
dedicate my full attention to this particular change, using a recent 


‘ In order not to prejudge in any way the phonetic realization of the phonemes of 
medieval or Renaissance Spanish, I shall name them by those graphs traditional from 
Alfonso X to Nebrixa (or the most distinctive ones among various possibilities) placed 
between //. Thus, for example: 

/z/ is the phoneme that medieval and Nebrixan orthography represented with the 
grapheme z. 

/c¢/ the phoneme then spelled ¢ or c® /. 

/s/ the phoneme corresponding to -s-. 

/ss/ the phoneme represented, according to its position, by s- or -ss-. 

/j/ the phoneme represented sometimes by j, sometimes by g® /. 

/x/ the phoneme corresponding to z. 

/b/ the phoneme corresponding to b. 

/v/ the phoneme corresponding to v., etc. : 

As to the phonetic symbols, I wish to distinguish between [Ss], articulated with 
the tip of the tongue against the alveolas (just as in standard Modern Spanish), and 
{$], with a dorso alveolar articulation (like Andalusian Spanish or French). [4] and [2] 
are their respective voiced counterparts. 
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book by Amado Alonso? as my point of departure. For the 
first time and with complete thoroughness, we find gathered in 
it the vast amount of information about ¢ and z contained in 
grammars and philological studies from the end of the 15th century 
up to the 17th or even the 18th* centuries. Hereafter I shall refer 
to this work and its author as AA. 

While studying the loss of phonemic distinction between /z/ and 
/c/, it must be remembered that other pairs of spirants, /j/:/x/, 
/s/:/ss/, underwent a similar merger. 


A Phonetic or a Phonemic Process? 


En las sibilantes, la sonoridad se perdioé en el ultimo tercio 
del s. xv1; hacia 1580 es cuando mas se precipita este cambio 
fonético, segin rimas y gramaticos. La relacion fonética 
de /z/ y /¢/ es, desde entonces hasta después de 1620, de [sg] 
a [ts] (con variedades en el timbre, entre siseante y ciceante). 
En este periodo, todo el mundo las confunde o las iguala pero 
al mismo tiempo muchos las siguen distinguiendo con los 
nuevos soportes materiales. Para estos y durante casi medio 
siglo, la oposicién /¢/: /z/ siguid siendo funcionante después 
de haber perdido su marca tnica de oposicién (la sonoridad), 
gracias a que la antigua diferencia concomitante fuerte: lene 
habia producido una diferencia nueva: la presencia 0 ausencia 
de detencion inicial de aire [ts]:[s], usada ahora intencional- 
mente como oposicion de signos. (AA, p. 386). 


The supposition of the existence of a period during which /¢/ 
and /z/ remained in some way distinct after the unvoicing of /z/ 
is one of the most important deductions of Amado Alonso, and sets 
the pattern for his chronology of the other processes: that of 


2 A. Alonso, De la pronunciacién medieval a la moderna en espanol. Ultimado y 
dispuesio para la imprenita por Rafael Lapesa, Madrid: 1955, “Biblioteca Romanica 
Hispanica”’ Gredos, 452 pp. A posthumous book by a memorable scholar, edited by 
R. Lapesa with devotion, balance, and wisdom. 

3 AA derived a maximum of information from such confused and garbled obser- 
vations as he had at hand. This task of selecting and interpreting data is clearly 
AA’s great achievement (although at the same time the accumulation of material 
constitutes an indispensable documental collection for future studies). However, 
like all personal works, AA’s critical labor remains subject to revision. In my 
opinion, the selection of a few authors as more trustworthy than most, led AA to 
yield too blindly to them; on the other hand, the necessity of interpreting with special 
acuteness the data of these informants, and to express them most adequately, easily 
leads one to attempt to find in the treatise-writers more phonetic information than 
can really be deduced. 
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spirantization, that of ‘‘ciceo’”’ and interdentalization, and that of 
“ceceo” or merger of /s/ and /ss/ with /z/ and /¢/, respectively. 
However, I find it necessary to challenge this supposition. 

The hypothesis of AA is based on a concept of the unvoicing 
process which I cannot accept: 


[The /z/| pocos afios después de este proceso [spirantization|] 
sufrid otro de ensordecimiento, comun a las tres sibilantes 
sonoras /z/, /s/, /j/. _Ambos entran igualmente en el general 
ablandamiento articulatorio que sufrié el espanol en el s. XVI. 
Las sibilantes sonoras tienen rehilamiento o temblor local— 
una vibracién adicional... al rozar el soplo en el punto de 
articulacién las mucosas de la lengua... — En el general 
ablandamiento del habla este soplo debio hacerse insuficiente 
para el rehilamiento, y !a glotis fué parejamente proveyendo de 
mas soplo con una creciente abertura supletoria; el soplo 
siguid asi acudiendo en abundancia, pero implicé la supresion 
de las vibraciones laringeas. (AA, pp. 379-380). 


I do not believe that the unvoicing of /z/, /s/, and /j/ and their 
identification with /¢/, /ss/, and /x/ can be explained by an evolution 
in speech. The phonetic processes which occur in speech can, 
it is true, overthrow the phonemic structure of a language, easily 
overcoming the resistance offered by the system; but changes of 
syutagmatic origin are based on the tendency to adapt each arti- 
culation, as much as possible, to its phonetic environment. It 
seems to me to be incorrect to attribute to articulatory inertia, 
which leads to lenicization, the unvoicing of intervocalic -z-, -s-, 
and -j-, while the contour, being vocalic, calls precisely for voice‘. 

In my opinion, the change does not originate in an articulatory 
relaxation arising in speech (which secondarily produces serious 
upsets in the pay? by threatening the series of oppositions: 
/z/:/¢/, /s/: /ss/, and /j/:/x/). It is not a question, I believe, of a 
phonetic evolution, i rather of a phonematic crisis born in the 
system, and not in the sintagm. André Martinet brought this 
curious chapter of the history of Spanish out of its impasse 
when he attributed the loss of the oppositions /z/:/¢/, /s/:/ss/, and 
/j/:/x/ to phonemic, not phonetic causes.® 


‘ If the unvoicing was due, as AA believes, to the “rehilamento” (on this term 
as used by Spanish phoneticians, see A. Martinet, Economie des changements phoné- 
liques, 1955, § 2-36), then one would expect parallel voiceless results of /v/, given its 
clearly ‘‘rehilado”’ character. 

° A. Martinet, ‘‘The Unvoicing of Old Spanish Sibilants,” Romance Philology V 
(1951-52), pp. 133-156. See now in Economie des changements phonéliques, Berne: 
“Bibliotheca Romanica,” A. Francke, 1955, pp. 297-325. 
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Propagation of a Phonetic Change or a Phonemic System? 


AA conceives of the unvoicing of /z/ as a phonetic change which 
came about in Spanish of Toledan background in the last third 
of the 16th century, principally around the year 1580. AA was 
not unaware of the fact that dialectally in the regional Spanish of 
Old Castille, the “‘change’’ had taken place some time before 
(it was already completed in the first half of the 16th century at 
the latest). Is it proper then to talk of a phonetic process that 
the articulation of /z/ underwent in Toledo? I prefer the explana- 
tion that it was the Old-Castillian ‘‘system’’, the “innovating 
norm’”’ of a language without voiced sibilants, imposing itself on 
Madrid and Toledo in the last third of the 16th century, and 
displacing the old Toledo Court system. We are not dealing with 
the transformation of Toledan /z/, but of the imposition of a 
foreign practice. 


Lack of /z/:/¢/ Distinclion—An Old-Castillian Regionalism 


During the first half of the 16th century the horizon is clear: 
all the Spanish treatise-writers accept the opposition inherited 
from the Middle Ages of voiced z to voiceless ¢—the Andalusian 
Nebrixa (1481-1517), Alexo de Venegas (1531), Antonio de Torque- 
mada (c. 1535) in Benavente, and the dyed-in-the-wool but 
expatriate Toledan, Valdés (c. 1535). 

The persistence of these clearly distinct phonemes is also revealed 
(in contrast with later practice) in the defective pronunciation of 
¢egeo-speakers who are used as comic types on the stage. The 
testimony from them is especially significant, since the graphs z 
(</s/) and ¢ (</ss/) cannot in this special case be due to pressure 
from a written norm. Towards 1528 Jaime de Huete (from 
Aragon) in his Comedia Thesorina brings on stage a ‘‘caceador”’ 
hermit friar who pronounces voiceless s- and -ss- with ¢eceo and 
voiced -s and -s- with zezeo.6 In 1521 (or 1525) Gil Vicente, in 
his Auto de hiias ciganas, has some Spanish-speaking Gypsy women 
pronounce /ss/ with ¢egeo and /s/ with zezeo.? In his Aulo de 


® See R. Menéndez Pidal, ‘‘El fin del sistema linguistico toledano” in Estructura- 
lismo e Historia. Miscelanea-Homenaje a A. Marlinet, La Laguna: ‘Biblioteca 
Filol6gica’’ of the University of La Laguna, in preparation. 

? The year 1521 is the date which the princeps edition of 1562 assigns to the work. 
Portuguese historians (Bramcamp, la Michaelis, etc.) point to 1525, however. (See 
A. Alonso in Boleiin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, VII, 1951, p. 190, n. 79.) 
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Lusitania, 1532, Venus, who talks with a Gypsy accent, uses ¢e¢eo 
and zezeo, maintaining the voiceless-voiced duality.* Diego de 
Negueruela (from Burgos) in his Farsa Ardamisa (1530) also 
attempts to make the distinction between ¢eceo and zezeo.® 

But this acceptance of a distinctive linguistic norm does not 
presuppose that the distinction was practiced in speech by everyone 
throughout Spain. A valuable commentary by Friar Juan de 
Cordoba on the varieties of Spanish in Old and New Castille 
reveals that in the first half of the 16th century there existed an 
opposition between Toledo, where hazer (and jugar, etc.'°) were 
pronounced according to the norm, and Old Castille, where the 
revolutionary pronunciations (hj)acer with voiceless ¢ (and xugar, 
etc.!1) were heard. This information is no doubt valid for 
1540, when Fray Juan de Cordoba had left Spain and was in the 
New World. 

Indeed, Torquemada (c. 153512), in Benavente, while knowing 
and respecting the Toledan norm (¢ “‘echando el huelgo y pronun- 
ciaciOn con fuerza’’; z ‘‘mas blanda y amorosamente... con la mitad 
de la fuerza menos que habeis pronunciado la ¢’; ‘‘muy grosero 
ha de ser el que no diferencie la fuerza de la ¢ de la blandura de 
la z’’) reports all around him the confusion as a socially well- 
entrenched fact: ¢ and z ‘‘ se parecen tanto en el sonido de la 
pronunciacion como la B y la V’’—which he himself admits he 


§ The author pretends that the goddess comes from Egypt, therefore speaks with 
ceceo as an ‘“‘Egyptian’’ or Gypsy. 

® The case of the Gypsy in the Farsa llamada Ardamisa (1530?, 1550?) of Diego de 
Negueruela from Burgos deserves special consideration, since she speaks with ¢eceo 
and zezeo, but with some confusion. This imperfect distinction between ¢ <_/ss/ and z 
< /s/ is due to the fact that the author, being Burgalese, did not practice in speech 
the ‘‘Toledan”’ distinction, although he admitted it as the norm of correct diction, 
and tried to follow it in writing. Negueruela when trying to distinguish /z/ from /¢/ 
and /s/ from /ss/ fell in the error not only in spelling, but even inrhyming. (AA., 
p. 447 cites three cases of rhyming /z/ with /¢/ and six of /s/ with /ss/.) 

1° The other Toledan words used by Friar Juan in his comparison are hierro and 
halagar. 

11 The elc. includes the two Old-Castillian words yerro and alagar (lacking the 
aspirate h- which Toledan speech still maintained). Another characteristic of the 
speech of Old Castille, not mentioned by Cordoba, but with which we are familiar 
from other evidence, consisted in confusing /v/ with /b/, contrary to the correct Toledan 
distinction. 


12 AA dates the Tralado llamado Manual de Escribienies around 1560, without 
explanation. Menéndez Pidal believes that the Manual de escribientes should be 
dated c. 1532, since Torquemada speaks in it of the Orthografia of Alexo de Venegas 
(Toledo, 1531) as a new book which he knows only from a letter from Venegas himself. 

We know that between 1528 and 1530 or 1531 Torquemada was in Italy (‘‘Yo 
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does not distinguish in speech!*—‘‘de manera que muchas personas 
no saben diferenciarlas, y muchas veces hallareis puestas la una 
por la otra.” (He also reports the confusion of /j/ and /x/, and 
does not recognize the difference between /s/ and /ss/.) 


The Merger Becomes the Norm of Court Speech (End of 16th 
Century ) 


In the second half of the 16th century the Old-Castillian dissent 
gains ground rapidly. In contrast with ¢e¢geo-zezeo-type characters 
of the first half of the century, stage Gypsies now appear who do 
not distinguish voice from lack of voice'*. Thus in the handwritten 
Aulos of the Codice de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid!® (by 
various authors) from before 1578,1® Gypsies i.e. ‘“Egyptians’’ of 
the Auto de la huida de Egyplo (presented in 1576?) always use 
zezeo With z for both /s/ and /ss/.'7 We find a similar practice 


conoci en Italia... el Astrologo de Chari... a un amigo mio le dixo que se guardasse del 
aio de veynte y ocho”’ Jardin, fol. 47r: ‘“Estando en Roma el afio de treynta o treynta 
y uno despues de los quinientos’’ Jardin, fol. 47r); and that “sometime after 1530, 
Antonio returned to Spain and took up residence in the village of Benavente, where 
he was to remain for the rest of his life as secretary to Antonio Alfonso de Pimentel, 
Count de Benavente”’ (J. H. Elsdon, On the Life and Work of the Spanish Humanist 
Anlonio de Torquemada, ‘‘Univ. of California Publications in Modern Philology,’”’ XX, 
no. 3, pp. 127-186. A. G. Amezua, in the prologue of the Madrid 1943 edition of 
the Jardin de Flores curiosas infers incorrectly from the above-mentioned text, that 
Torquemada “hacia 1530 0 1531 se embarca en uno de nuestros puertos mediterraneos 
con rumbo a Italia.’’) The Manual is dedicated to his master, the Duke of Benavente, 
and takes into account the “uso y costumbre de la casa de Benavente.’””’ Torquemada 
refers to himself as the Duke’s secretary in his Colloquios Satiricos. 

13 *... hallaréis muy pocos hombres que seyan diferenciarlas y que dejen de errar 
algunas y muchas veces, poniendo la B por V; y en esto pecan los que algo entienden 
como los que no saben nada; que yo confieso mi pecado de que no dejo de tener algun 
descuido, pero esto por inadvertencia”’ (AA, p. 30). 

14 The case of z for /ss/ (zefiora) which is found in the Comedia Eufemia de Lope de 
Rueda, ed. of Sevilla, 1576 (in ‘‘Clasicos Castellanos’? de la Lectura, 1924, pub. by 
J. Moreno Villa) should not be dated in the year of its composition, but rather the 
year of its printing. Furthermore, if we are to believe that Cotarelo used the princeps 
edition, the same conclusion is valid for the version of Valencia, 1567 (Obras de Lope de 
Rueda, ed. Academia Espafiola, Madrid, 1908). In both texts only the first speeches 
of the Gypsies appear with zezeo (limoznica, Dioz, prozperada) ; in the rest s is used. 
(There are no instances of ¢ for /ss/.) 

13 L. Rouanet, Coleccién de autos, farsas y coloquios del s. XV J, v. I-V, 1901. 

16 El Auio de la Resurreccién de Chrisio, copied some time later than those which 
now occupy our interest, includes a licence for its presentation dated in Madrid, 
March 28, 1578. 

17 E, g. azemilon, rezuzitar, deziende, zeforez, mezon, oz, zoy, gragioza, grazioza, 
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in the Auto del finamienlo de Jacobo (some time before?).1® Ina 
paso played in the Colegio de los Jesuitas de Sevilla in 1580 “‘salen 
dos Gitanillos, que son amor sensual y el interesal, los quales 
hablan siempre c por s,” and indeed, ¢ (and never z) replaces 
every /s/ or /ss/.1® <A still intermediate stage is shown in the 
Comedia Aurelia by Timoneda, in Valencia, in 1564. There is 
an attempt there to distinguish z (for /s/) from ¢ (for /ss/) in the 
speech of the Gypsies, but misspellings such as ze and dezeaz are 
found.?° 

To return to the treatise-writers: in Old Castille, where we know 
of a long-standing merger, Cristobal de Villalon (from Cuenca de 
Campos), a professor in Valladolid, who is unable to hear the 
voiceless-voiced opposition in /ss/:/s/ or /x/:/j/, still wants to 
maintain, in 1558, these distinctions, looking to mnemonic rules, 
since his Arle 0 Gramdtica refers to ‘“‘la costumbre y uso comun 
de la lengua no corrompida,’’ according to the foreword.?! As to 
/¢/:/z/ he supports a new theory: c “‘usa della el Castellano con 
cedilla y... entonces vale tanto como media z’’; z has “la mesma 
pronunciacion que la ¢ con cedilla dos vezes pronunciada.” Can 
credence be placed in this? AA justly observes that such an 
evaluation for /¢/ and /z/ could not be made as long as [ts] and 
[dz] remained, ‘‘porque a igual articulaciOn la sonora es mas débil 
o ‘floxa’ que la sorda”’ (p. 422). ‘If, furthermore, we remember 


zazon, ezla, zoziega, etc. The graph ¢ appears however to alternate with z in the 
case of /¢/: /z/, but misspellings abound. (See Rouanet, v. II, p. 374.) 

Rouanet, v. IV, p. 277, infers the date of presentation: ‘‘Un auto qui pourrait étre 
le méme que celui de notre recueil fut représenté a Séville en 1576 (S. Arjona, Anales, 
p. 56).” 

18 Ex. Pazqua, roza, coza, donoza, cazado, limoznica, pienzas, avizado, zabraz, zeraz, 
manzo, etc. The graph ¢, on the other hand, appears in landrecilla, paresgen, pedago, 
maligioso, etc. (See Rouanet, v. I, pp. 207-210.) 

19 See A. Alonso, “El ceceo y el seseo espaiioles,”’ Boletin del Instilulo Caro y Cuervo, 
VII, 1917, p. 193. 

20 In the facsimile edition of Turiana: Colecciédn de comedias y farsas que sacé a 
luz Juan de Timoneda, Madrid, 1936, the gypsies of the Comedia Aurelia always use Z 
in the case of /s/ (Dioz, gilanoz, frezcura, dezdenez, limoznica, etc.; roza, caza, camizon, 
graziozica, etc.). Butin place of /ss/ we find sometimes ¢ (ce, gomoz, twice), sometimes z 
(ze, dezeaz), and occasionally s. 

*1 Concerning the /ss/: /s/ opposition he offers the rule that “quando la s esta 
entre dos vocales semejantes... entonces es necesario que doble la s..."° See AA, 
n. 299. Cf. also note 300 about /x/: /j/ where we find: “‘la z en el castellano tiene la 
mesma pronunciacion en el vocablo que tiene la j larga... porque poca differengia haze 
dezir jarro 0 xarro, jornada 0 xornada, porque todo se halla escripto en el Castellano” 
and, nevertheless Villalén still tries to distinguish them: ‘'Verdad es que algo mas 
aspera se pronuncia la z que la j...” 
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how illogically Villalon defends the existence of other phonemes 
that he does not recognize in speech,?? we should be decidedly 
inclined to evaluate this impressionistic /c¢/:/z/ distinction as a 
vacuous formula that hides a non-distinguisher. ?* 

But right in Madrid and Toledo the Old Castillian practice 
of merging /¢/ and /z/ was imposing itself on the unguarded speech 
of the majority during this second half of the century,?4 so much 
so that in the last quarter of the 16th century it had won over 
the most literate, with consequent alarm to grammarians and 
preceptists. 

1578—Velasco (from Vinuesa, Soria, until the age of thirty a 
resident of Old Castille), living in Madrid and the Escorial from 
1565 to 1598, gives the first alarm that ‘“‘de ser tan propinco y 
parecido el sonido,” ‘‘de ser tan vezinas en el lugar y forma de 
pronunciarse”’ many people equate /¢/ and /z/, not only in pronun- 
ciation, but—and this is the bad thing—in writing. ‘“‘Muchos de 
no las pronunciar no perciben la differencia dellas, y de no perci- 
birlas vienen con error a escrevir la una por la otra.’”’ This was 
then occuring “‘no solo entre gentes sin letras, pero entre curiosos 
y obligados a saberlo.”” Faced with such a chaotic situation, 
Velasco rejects the phoneticizing criterion of writing as one pro- 
nounces, which had reigned in the Renaissance (‘‘de la pronun- 
ciacidn por andar lan confusa y estragada, no se puede hazer regla 
ni fundamento para la escritura...no puede fiarse la escriptura de 


22 As AA observes (p. 423), Villalon affirms the aspirate pronunciation of h-, which 
was characteristic of Toledan speech, but was already unknown in Old Castille c. 1540, 
according to Cordoba’s testimony (see above, notes 10 and 11); yet he foolishly 
illustrates it with the h in hombre (exclusively graphic, due to etymologizing preten- 
tion)! His rules on /ss/: /s/ (see previous note) are inaccurate. Although he 
describes the /b/: /v/ opposition as [b]: [8] he erroneously maintains that anyone who 
wants to write well ‘‘dira zavdén y no jabén.” 

*83 The testimony of another Northerner, somewhat later, shows us that the most 
learned were unable to practice the Toledan norm: this was a Basque, Pedro de Mada- 
riaga, in Valencia, 1565 (who copies a great deal, especially from Nebrixa and Venegas). 
He theoretically knew that ‘‘siempre que pronuncidremos la c en toda su fuerga y 
vigor se pone c ‘“‘and”’ quando la ¢ no trae su entero sonido sino que viene con mayor 
suavidad y dulcura entonces echaremos z.’’ But of the three examples with which 
he tries to illustrate his rule, one is erroneous: azibar. 

24 The Inventario de los bienes de la reina Dora Isabel de Valois written around the 
time of her death (Simancas : Casa Real, leg. 24, no. 2) gives us good evidence to show 
the advance of the Old Castille system in the Court Speech by 1569. A. G. de 
Amezua’s transcription of the document, Jsabel de Valois, Madrid, 1949, III, p. 535, 
is worthy of full confidence. We shall revert to this important sample of popular 
Madrid speech furtheron. 
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séla la pronunciacion sin recurrir al origen que las palabras traen’’), 
And after cursing ‘‘los maestros que ensenan a leer y escrevir mal 
a los ninos,”’ he insists that they be ‘‘ensenados a pronunciar el 
sonido verdadero de cada letra del alphabeto clara y distintamente, 
con fuerca de los labios y lengua.’”’ While claiming to adjust 
speech to writing, and, in turn, spelling to etymological principles, 
the distinctive practice fails to refer to the reality of a phonemic 
opposition, and seeks support in mnemonic rules: very few words 
begin with z; after n and r almost always ¢; diminutives and 
augmentatives take z; verbs in -cer with ¢ ‘“‘salvo hazer, cozer, iazer 
y plazer,’ etc. What more than these rules do we need to give 
us evidence that the neutralization was fully accepted by all 
social classes??® 


1584—-The Toledan, Cuesta, knew perfectly well how to distin- 
guish voiceless /¢/ with ‘‘sonido rezio y doblado que la z’’ from 
voiced /z/ which ‘‘tiene un sonido mas floxo.’”’ (With an identical 
opposition he distinguishes /ss/ from /s/.) Interested, like Velasco, 
in the preservation of “‘true”’ spelling, he describes in detail even 
certain differences in the ‘‘place’’ of articulation. The ¢ is pro- 
nounced “‘allegando la lengua a los dientes y apretando los dientes 
algo, porque al tiempo que tornamos a abrir los dientes se haze 
de golpe el sonido della en la punta de la Jengua y en los dientes”’ 
while z is pronounced “abriendo algo los dientes y metiendo la 
punta de la lengua entre ellos, que salga la lengua un poco fuera.” 
In spite of Cuesta’s etymological and anti-phoneticizing principles 
(he supports as a standard that “‘a cada letra se le dé lo que es 


25 Did this Old-Castillian give the ‘“‘true’’ sound to /¢/ and /z/ in his own speech? 
According to his detailed descriptions, /¢/ and /z/ should both be pronounced ‘‘arrimada 
la parte anterior de la lengua a los dientes,’’ ‘‘no apretados, sino de manera que pueda 
salir algun aliento y espiritu.’’ But he points out a small difference in the “place” 
of articulation: “la estremidad de la lengua’’ should be in the case of /¢/ ‘‘casi mordida 
de los dientes,’’ and in the case of /z/ “no tan apegada,”’ ‘‘arrimada a los dientes pero 
no metida entre ellos’; and another difference in the ‘‘form”’ of pronunciation: the 
“spirit” or breath in /¢/ “ha de ser blando y lleno,’’ whereas ‘‘si se esfuerga y adelga- 
candose sale con algun zumbido o silvo, conviertese en la voz y sonido de la z.”’ 

If we dare to affirm that our ‘“‘orthographo”’ paid heed in his description to that 
which was, and not that which was supposed to be, and if we believe that he described 
actual practice, how are we to interpret the opposition? By analyzing, without 
prejudice, the differences pointed out, we could affirm that they correspond indeed 
to an opposition of the type [6]: [0] not dissimilar to the one conserved in extensive 
zones of Leonese and Castillian Extremadura. But let us not forget his affirmation 
that “el bien hablar... no lo es sino adquirido y procurado”’ and that ‘‘la pronunciacién 
verdadera de las letras... no siempre se percibe por la oreja,’’ but that it is determined 
“por la escriptura.”’ 
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suyo’’), I believe we can accept his description of /¢/ as [gs], or 
rather perhaps [ts], and of /z/ as [4]. 

As to the society in which he lived, Cuesta informs us of how 
generalized the non-distinction was in Toledo itself. Along with 
Velasco, he harshly reproaches school-masters for their carelessness 
in not insisting on the correct pronunciation, by their pupils, 
of each letter, and he blames them for the chaos “‘porque de no tener 
en cuenta los que ensenan... después vienen a dezir y escrivir 
gacharias...vecinos, hicimos... vecerro, catorce y... amonestaziones, 
mozo...petizion, haziendo un rebolvimiento de C y Z que ni saben 
qué sonido tienen, ni lo que hazen, ni se entienden, que causa 
desabrimiento y descontento muy grande de los discipulos, enfado 
a quien les oye hablar o leer lo que escriven.’’?® 


1587—- Alongside Velasco and Cuesta, the Madrid school master 
Benito Ruiz shows himself, in 1587 (or even considerably earlier?’) 
to be without a doubt incapable of understanding the old phonemic 
oppositions of Court speech, even though the weight of the written 
letter makes him try timidly to make some differentiation. He 
first begins by clearly affirming that “tres bozes tiene nuestra lengua 
que cada una dellas la exergita con dos letras diferentes... ; las bozes 
son de be, de ge, de je... La de ce la exergita con la que llamamos 
ce con gedilla que es esta: ¢ i con la que llaman zeda, que es esta: 


” 


z.” But he then attempts to justify such a duality of signs because 
these three “‘bozes...se pronuncian en algunas palabras con mas 


°° According to AA’s interpretation (pp. 302-303, 381), Toledan children, and not 
adults, practiced the merger, which would probably indicate that the non-distinction 
“en la tierra de Juan de la Cuesta era reciente.”” This supposition of AA is based on 
the following comments by Cuesta: ‘Hase de tener muy gran cuenta que en esto de 
las pronunciaciones desde luego sepan los nifios distinguir el sonido de la c a la z, porque 
ordinariamente (si bien se mira) hallaran que muy pocos nifios hazen diferencia en 
pronunciar estas dos letras; es la causa no mirar los que ensefian al principio en ello”’... 
“porque de no tener cuenta los que ensefian y quererse escusar del trabajo de hazer 
a sus nifios o discipulos bien pronunciar esta letra a diferencia de la c, después vienen 
a dezir y escrevir...’’ But I do not believe that Cuesta wished to point out here the 
existence of a difference of generations in the pronunciation of /¢/ and /z/. He aims 
his attack at elementary school teachers, convinced, as are orthographers of all times, 
that language correction is in the hands of those who teach children. Disturbed by 
the phonetic and orthographic chaos which he saw around him, he hoped to remedy 
the evil by attacking its foundation. In this Cuesta is only following Velasco (as AA 
acknowledges, p. 300). 

27 In 1587 Benito Ruiz was already a mature man (he died in 1605) when he 
declared, in the ‘‘Dedicatoria” of his Declaracién, that his book was ‘‘el primer fruto 
de mis obras.”” His observations on the merger of /¢/ and /z/ are perhaps valid, 
therefore, for the same years as Velasco’s. 
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fuerca que en otras, aunque es poca, i por otros rrespectos,”’ and 
in describing the z he again insists that he ‘‘usa la mesma boz de 
ce, pero en algunas palabras muestra un poco mas de fuerga.”’ 
The other distinctive notes he records, based on the “‘place’’ of arti- 
culation, convince us of the artificiality of his discriminations.” *8 
Justifiably he himself recognizes that ‘‘tampoco en esto es todo 
cierto porque se lruecan estas dos letras muchas vezes, i muchas 
palabras que se escriven con esta z se pronuncian con esta ¢ que 
suenan mejor por ser mas delgadas.”’ 

After this, we cannot be shocked that in Ruiz’s will, the scribe 
completely confuses ¢ and z.?® Benito Ruiz proves that in 
Madrid ‘“‘no solo entre gentes sin letras, pero entre curiosos y 
obligados a saberlo” (as Velasco said in 1578), /¢/ and /z/ were not 
differentiated one from the other. And Cuesta and Velasco 
wanted to give teachers like Ruiz the duty of restoring the “‘true” 
sound of /¢/ and /z/! 

Only as supplementary evidence of the advance of the merging 
practice can we cite the case of Juan de Miranda, a Spaniard 
residing in Venice, since we do not know what was his province 
of origin. In 1565 Miranda shows that he was theoretically 
aware of the voiceles /¢/: voiced /z/ opposition, but incapable of 
distinguishing the voiceless from the voiced in speech.*° 

In sum, the Old Castillian merger of /z/ and /¢/, which in the 
first half of the century seemed to be hidden away in familiar 
regional speech, without daring to come to grips with the Toledan 
norm, surrepticiously slipped out, after the middle of the century, 
to the south of the Guadarrama, taking strong root in the speech 


28 His description of /z/ ‘no es satisfactoria,”’ according to AA’s conclusion (p. 308)- 
“forma su boz mas en medio de la lengua i dentro de la boca que la ¢ con Gedilla. 
haziendo la lengua cierto temblor y tocando en las muelas de la derecha mas que en 
las de la izquierda, i casi no se siente si toca en las enzias de arriba.’’ The additional 
information, ‘‘su boz es a manera del ruido que haze el abején 0 moscén”’ is taken from 
Alexo de Venegas, the most frequently cited author in the Declaracién (as AA observes, 
p. 307). 

2° According to AA (p. 308), who cites: zarza, racon, vecinos, juicio, corrilla, 
lacaro, ete. 

8° His observation that one should write danca and fuerca « e non danza ne fuerza, 
che haverebbe cattivo suono in Spagnuolo” only denotes a theoretical knowledge of 
a voiced: voiceless opposition. In practice he shows himself incapable of perceiving it. 
The rule ¢ = Ital. z, z = Ital. zz, which he gives us, forgetting the duality of “‘aspra”’: 
*‘dolce”’ z, has no basis in reality; but it is indeed significant that he bases this rule 
on erroneous examples, likening (contrary to the ‘“‘Toledan’”’ practice) Castillian z 
to zz in asprezza, durezza, dulcezza (which is voiceless). 
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of Madrid, and even of Toledo. In the years 1570-1580 in the 
Court, even the most learned classes were already accepting the 
merger as the norm, to the consternation of a few etymologizing 
“orthographos.”’ 

Spelling in books corroborates the impression we get from the 
treatise-writers: in the first half of the 16th century all printers 
accepted the Toledan norm, since there was ‘‘regularidad completa 
en el Marco Aurelio de Guevara (Sevilla, 1531), en las Carlas de 
su contradictor Rhua (Burgos, 1549), en la traduccién del Momo 
por A. de Almazan (Alcala, 1553).’’ On the other hand, from 
a little after 1580 on, Madrid printing-houses published books 
with very abundant cacographies. ‘“‘En la Nueva Filosofia de 
la Naturaleza por dona Oliva Sabuco (Madrid, 1587) bacio y vacio 
(por vazio), blanquigo (por blanquizo), hacia (por hazia), partecila 
y leyecita (por partezita y leyezita), almorgar (por almorzar), azequia 
(por acequia). En la Vida de S. Geronimo de Sigiienza (Madrid, 
1595) esparcir y salisfacer (por esparzir y saltisfazer), cuentecillo y 
rosconcillo (que debieran llevar z).’’*! 

Before it was apparent in books, the disappearance of the /¢ 
:/z/ distinction in Madrid was betrayed in manuscripts. ~As a 
striking example we Shall cite the Apregio de los bienes muebles, 
joyas, oro y plata, bestidos... de la magd. de la rreina nuestra 
senora, que esta en gloria...’*? begun by November of 1568 and 
completed before August 3, 1569.33 A resumé follows of the 
graphs ¢ and z which appear in the fragments of this inventory 
published by Amezua:*4 


31 In his n. 331, AA reproduces the list which comes from Cuervo, Rerue hispanique, 
II (1895), p. 43-44. 

32 The ms. is in Simancas (Casa Real, leg. 26, no. 2: A notebook of 64 pages). 

33 Fourquevaux, in a letter to Catherine de Medici, dated in Madrid, November 18, 
1568, refers to the beginning of the inventory of the belongings of Isabel de la Paz. 
On August 2, 1569, once the inventory was completed, Queen Isabel’s jewel-keeper 
took charge of all her belongings. The name of the scribe who figures in the inventory 
is known to us: ‘‘A los herederos de Alonso Verde de Castilla 39286 mrs... que los hobo 
de haver por 86 dias que se ocupo en hazer el ynventario y aprecio de los bienes de 
la dicha Serenissima Reina dota Ysabel y por la escritura del aprecio de los bienes 
y ropas dél.’’ Perhaps others followed him upon his death. 

34 A. G. de Amezitia, Isabel de Valois, 1949, III, pp. 535-551, published large 
fragments of this inventory, transcribed faithfully. (Throughout the work graphs 
of the cited documents are carefully respected—an attitude unfortunately infrequent 
among Spanish historians. In my calculation of ¢ and z, I dispense with the additions 
to the inventory, which were made after the inventoried items were given to the 
queen’s jewel-keeper on August 2, 1569. 
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1. Etymological /z/ 
hazer (haz-e, -en, 
-ella, -iendo, hizo, 
deshizo) 10 
hazes 
fazetas 
doze 
dozientos 
treze 
Alieza 
lazos 
azul 
bazios 
clabazén 
caballeriza 
matizes 
lapezeria 
rrapazejos 
bolezillos 
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1. Etymological /z/ 


onze 1 
quinze 6 
arzén 1 


2. Etymological /¢/ 


onca 14 
encima 6 
liengo 2 
Florengia 3 
Frangia-Francisco 5 
prudencia 1 
Anungiagion 1 
irengilla, trance- 
llin 2 
cordoncillos 3 
botoncillos 1 


The Libro en 


DIEGO CATALAN 
I — INTERVOCALIC 
Misspelling 2. Etymological /¢/ 


hacer (hicieron, des- 
hacer) 


2 
haces 2 
lacgos 1 
clabagén 2 
matlices 1 
entapigar 1 
cofrecito 1 
II — 

Misspelling 
calorce 1 
argon 1 

Misspelling 
onza 11 
enzima 2 
lienzo 1 
prudenzia 1 
lrenzilla 1 
cordonzillos 1 
botonzillos 1 


cabecga (cabeca, -era, 





-adas -ones) 6 
| pieca, entrepieca 26 
| guarne-cido,-icién 3 
| trocos 2 
bacin ] 
cacoleia l 
parece 1 
| Nagimienio 1 
| Adoragién 1 
| Anungiagién 1 
| debocién 1 
| servicio 1 
| mugela 1 
rricgo, -ado 7 
bocagi ] 
INITIAL 
maletoncillos 1 
pringipe 2 
lercias 2 
terciopelo 38 
atorcalado 2 
cenefa 2 
cerradura 1 
cini-a, -ura 6 
cielo 2 
cafires 1 
cien, cienio 4 
cinco 14 
cinquenia 4 
| ciudad 2 





Misspelling 

cabeza (cabeza, 

-era) 2 
caza 1 
pieza 2 
guarnezido 2 
cazuela ] 
Naszimienio } 
bocazi 1 
guadamezies } 
torzido 
zenefa 2 


zerrar, zierra, zerra- 


dura 3 
zint-as, -os 2 
zerco 2 
zielo l 
zapatos 1 
zien, ziento 7 
zinco 7 
zinquenta 4 
zebellinas 1 


que se asientan los remates que se hazen de los vienes 
que quedaron de la reina*® gives us a supplementary insight into 


6 Found in Simancas (Casa Real, leg. 38, no. 1) in a handwritten folio of 166 
See A. G. de Ameztia, Isabel de Valois, 1949, II, n. 311. 
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the status of Madrid speech. The royal recorder Francisco Escu- 
dero, in charge of the public auction (begun December 11, 1569)%* 
and his successor Gregorio Dolmedo (from September 12, 1572 on)%? 
are more attentive to traditional orthography than the recorder 
of the Inventario. But in the fragments of the Public Auction 
published by Amezta** there appear a considerable number of 
misspellings: vecinos (Dec. 12, 1569), cabezera (Dec. 19, 1569), 
honza, twice (Oct. 9, 1570), Lucero (Jan. 13, 1571), honce (Jan. 17, 
1571), vecino (Jan. 18, 1571), botegillos, twice, caballeriga (Feb. 12, 
1571), caballerica (Mar. 6, 1571), honce, agul (Apr. 21, 1572), 
brazele, onzas, manecilas, manegillas (Apr. 24, 1572), agabache 
(Apr. 26, 1572), onzas (Apr. 30, 1572), manegillas, three times, 
vecino, calorce (May 14, 1572), dogientos (Jul. 10, 1572), enzima, 
twice (Sept. 12, 1572), trenzillas (Oct. 13, 1572), lazos (Dec. 23, 
1574), manegillas (?)._ To this should be added the proper name 
Quicedo~Quizedo, written four times with ¢ and twice with z. 


Lack of /¢/:/z/ Distinction as A General Speech Norm (First 
Quarter of the 17th Century). 


During the second half of the 16th century we see formed, among 
manual-writers and spelling experts, the theory (opposed to older 
evidence) that /z/ differs from /¢/ in being pronounced more 
strongly. Previously Villalon (1558) considered that c was 
“media z,’’ an anonymous writer in Louvain told his French readers 
in 1555 that ¢ was pronounced “‘mas asperamente que la s y mas 
delicadamente que si fuesse z, de manera que es media pronun- 
ciacion entre las dos...mas aspero que Caesar en latin’; but this 
poor description does not even specify if this ‘“‘menos delicada”’ 
zis a French z (which appears more logical) or a Spanish z. Not 
much more illustrative is the similar comparison of another manual- 
writer, Las Casas, a Sevillian (1570), who places the Italian zz as 
intermediary between ¢ and ‘“‘nuestra z ablandandola un poco.”’ 
Finally the confused theory is found clearly but timidly expressed 


86 ‘En la villa de Madrid, a honze dias del mes de diziembre de mill y quinientos 
y sesenta y nuebe afios... por quanto... es a su cargo hazer el almoneda de los vienes... 
de... la rreina dofia Ysabel... nombr6é a mi, Francisco Escudero, por escriuano ante 
quien pasen los autos, rremates y todo lo tocante y dependiente de la dicha almoneda...”"’ 

37 "En Madrid a doze dias del mes de septiembre de mill e quinientos e setenta e 
dos afios, por ante mi, Gregorio Dolmedo, escribano desta corte...” 

38 A. G. de Amezta, Isabel de Valois, 1949, III, pp. 554-573, reproduces certain 
fragments of this manuscript in which details of the lengthy auction are given. 
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by Benito Ruiz in 1587 (z ‘‘en algunas palabras muestra un poco 
mas de fuerca’’ than ¢). Note that both the Old Castillian, 
Villalon, and the Madrileno, Ruiz, theorized about /z/, guided by 
their grammatical erudition, since in practice they were immersed 
in linguistic communities that had merged /z/ and /¢/. (As to the 
anonymous writer of Louvain and Las Casas, we have neither 
positive nor negative data on which to decide whether they 
themselves practiced the distinction.) 

This theory of the stronger /z/ is accepted in the 17th century 
by two high authorities. In 1610 Covarrubias notes in his Tesoro 
“de aqui adelante se siguen las dicciones que se escriven y pronun- 
cian con cedilla ¢, las quales no son tan fuertes de pronunciar como 
las que tienen la zeta z.’”’ And in 1620 Bonet insists again: ‘‘ay 
diferencia entre la z y la ¢ en ser esta menos fuerte de pronunciar 
que aquella.”’ 


AA reasons from these testimonies: 

La declaracion de que en espanol la /z/ era mas fuerte que 
la /¢/ no podia atender ni a la correlacion de sonoridad, pues 
la sonora es lenis en oposicion a la sorda forlis, ni a la articu- 
lacion, que en toda Espana se estaba ablandando... hasta 
hacerse fricativa (p. 167). Siendo homorganicas sordas y 
siendo la /z/ fricativa, sdlo siendo africada la /¢/ podian ser 
distintas (p. 381). 


Hence AA considers it certain ‘“‘que la practica de la pronun- 
ciacion africada {of /¢/| duré hasta 1620” (p. 381),3° and that if 
it was felt to be softer than /z/ it was due to the “rehilamento”’ 
of this unvoiced sound. (On this term, used by Spanish phone- 
ticians, see A. Martinet, Economie des changements phonéliques, 
§ 2. 36. 

But I do not see the necessity of supposing that unvoiced z is 
distinct from /¢/: I believe it possible to affirm that they were not 


39 AA believes that the affricate nature of Bonet’s /¢/ (1620) can also be deduced from 


¢ 
the very description Bonet gives of this phoneme: “... hiriendo la lengua en los dientes 
inferiores y arrojando fuera de la boca, con alguna violencia, la respiraci6n un ceceo 
suave y sutil’’; **... la punta de la lengua pegada a los dientes inferiores.’’ I do not 
think the expressions ‘con alguna riolencia’’ and “‘pegada a los dientes inferiores’’ are 
sufficient to suppose an affricate /¢/-—on the contrary, this last phrase excludes the 
possibility of affricate articulation of the phoneme. Where there a stop, such occlusion 
could not be produced against the lower incisors, but rather between the dorsum of 


the tongue and the upper teeth. Bonet could not have missed this very obvious 


point of contact in his description. In a fricative, however, the only point of contact 
of the tongue when producing the ‘ceceo suave y sutil”’ is that described by Bonet. 
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distinct in the speech of Villalon, and it is certain that Ruiz did 
not distinguish between them. Covarrubias, lost in the confusion, 
makes in his dictionary a croos-reference to ¢ when he comes to 
alphabetizing the words in z, saying, ‘“‘“muchos vocablos de la z 
estan declarados arriba en la ¢, y assi en este lugar no haremos 
mas que remitillos.’’"*° The only remaining testimony for consi- 
deration is the belated one of Bonet, the famous author of the first 
book on teaching the dumb to speak (1620), to whose description 
of /¢/ and /z/ AA dedicaces ten pages. 
Since the time that the master of Spanish phoneticians Navarro 
Tomas, discussed Bonet’s doctrines,4! Bonet has come to be consi- 
dered the “‘fonetista mas extraordinario de Europa antes de la 
fonética instrumental del s. xrx,’’ the most independent of all 
sorts of “‘resabios librescos que no correspondieran a la buena 
pronunciacion,”’ the informant “‘de calidad maxima’ among all 
those of the 16th and 17th centuries (AA, pp. 326-327). Yet in 
spite of our respect and admiration for his magnificent application 
of exceptional knowledge of articulatory physiology to teaching 
deaf-mutes, we do not believe him so totally free of scholarly 
prejudices (who did not have them then!) as Navarro Tomas and 
Amado Alonso, seem to believe. We feel obliged to question 
his unassailability. 

Bonet, for “‘tactica didactica,” as AA puts it, begins by advising 
that the mute student be taught to pronounce ¢ like z: 


esta ¢ con cedilla se ha guardado para ensenarla con la respi- 
racion de la z, por la facilidad que tendra su ensenane¢a sabida 
la pronunciacion de aquella, y al mudo se le ha de dar a 
entender que tiene el mismo sonido, porque como no es otra 
la diferencia que en ser mas 0 menos fuerte aquel ceceo, para 
la locucién del mudo no importa, que quando esté mas perito se 
le dara a entender que ay diferencia entre la z y la ¢... 


This note given in Book IT (which deals with methods of teaching 
the mutes) puts us on our guard, despite the fact that he gives 


40 AA goes beyond his data, I believe, when he infers that ‘el toledano Covarrubias, 
1610, iguala sin escrtipulo alguno z y ¢ en posicién inicial” (p. 392) instead of aflirming 
that we are faced with a non-distinguisher who, because of bookish prejudices, still 


iakes some concession to the orthographie distinction. Oudin in 1619 saw clearly 
how Covarrubias’ reaction was patent proof that the voiced pronunciation of /z 
“nest nullement castillane’’ and that z ‘a le mesme son que le dit c.” See below 


The change in the Courl norm as seen by foreign grammarians.) 
“. T. Navarro Tomas, “Doctrina fonética de Juan Pablo Bonet,” in RFE (Revista 
de filologia espanola) VIL (1920), p. 150-177. 
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somewhat similar advice in the case of n and 7i.4? But it is none 
the less noteworthy that Bonet did consider the teaching of the 
/¢/:/z/ distinction of little importance. 

In Book I, the doctrinal (‘‘la parte mas culta y erudita”’ of the 
work, according to Navarro Tomas), he digresses to describe the 
distinctions put aside in the book on teaching technique:4? 


(The /¢/| se pronuncia arrojando fuera de la boca con alguna 
violencia la respiracién un ceceo suave y sutil. [The /z/] 
tiene por nombre el sonido de una respiracién mas fuerte y 
larga que la de la ¢ quando se junta con las vocales e y i que 
haze ce y ci; y assi el mas ordinario usar della es en las finales 
de las partes, que alli es larga y fuerte y por eso no acaba la 
palabra en c, sin virgula ni con ella, aunque se parezcan en el 
sonido; y en los principios de las partes pocas vezes se pone, 
si se escrive ortograficamente, y Antonio de Nebrija solo la 
hallé en quinze principios de vocablos; en medio de palabra 
también es larga su pronunciacion. 


Since Bonet, when describing each of the vowels, and the conso- 
nants b, d, g, m, n, 1, and r, mentions voice, his silence in the case 
of z is valid as a proof of the voiceless nature of its articulation (as 
AA deduces, 335-336). Bonet does not distinguish a voiced /s/ 
as distinct from a voiceless one, and considers that the letter 7 
is a mere graph for the phoneme /x/. 

Against Bonet we have the authoritative voice of the last great 
phonetician who accepts and tries to put into practice the Renais- 
sance principle that ‘“‘no falte ni sobre letra en lo ke se escrive, sino 
ke se axuste lo eskrito kon lo pronunziado,’’ Gonzalo Correas (1626), 
professor at the University of Salamanca (from 1598 on). 


Muchos que no xuzgan con desengano de nuestra pronun- 
ziazion Espanola Castellana quieren dezir que la ¢edilla es 
blanda y la zeda mas fuerte 1 rrezia. I es error imaxinar 
que tenemos mas de un sonido de ze en Castellano. [The /z/| 
en Castellano sienpre es senzilla... en Griego la llaman doblada, 
i dizen vale por estas dos ds, i algunos llevados desto, i no 


#2 See, in AA, n. 233 for Bonet’s splendid description of /fi/ in spite of the fact that 
for practical teaching he recommends likening it to /n/ (‘quando juntare letras el mudo 
se le ha de dar a entender que es lo mismo que n” 

*s In Book II (practice), he only notes in passing: ‘‘quando esté mas perito se le 
dara a entender que ay diferencia entre la z y la ¢ en ser esta menos fuerte de pronunciar 
que aquella y formarse teniendo el mudo la punta de la lengua pegada a los dientes 
inferiores.”’ 
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rreparando que aquello es en otra lengua, ni en la pronun- 
ziazion castellana de unica z, dizen que es mas fuerte i 
vehemente que la ce i ¢edilla. Otros porque la ven escrita 
con forma crezida entienden que tiene mas fuerza... Piensan 
los otros de la z ke por ser de gruesos trazos o trozos tiene 
mas fuerza... En lo qual de tenerla por fuerte rreziben 
grandisimo engano nuestros Castellanos letrados... lo qual 
en nuestro Kastellano es falso, ke no tienen diferencia ninguna 
en el sonido. I ansi andan konfusas ke kada uno eskrive la 
primera ke le okurre kalga, mozo, Zamora, Andaluzia o kalza, 
mo¢o, Camora, Andalugia, este kon ¢erilla o sin ella... etc.*4 


Correas’ phonetic reasons for rejecting the “‘grandisimo engano”’ 
into which such lettered men as Bonet fall—believing that there 
is a duality of phonemes /¢/:/z/4°—are corroborated by an eminent 
opponent of Correas’ phoneticism, Bravo Graxera (1634), who 
defends the orthographic necessity of distinguishing the two 
letters, based on etymological and not phonetic arguments. 


No de valde los Antiguos en el Abecedario espanol... 
pusieron después de las letras Latinas con que hablamos dos 
letras Griegas... como son y, z, ensenando en esto que, aunque 
las Latinas i, ¢ lo podian suplir, no era bien usar dellas, sino 
que las Griegas senalassen en el vocablo el origen... 


By 1634 there was not, then, even a memory of the former 
phonetic difference between ¢ and z. 

AA first thought that Correas’ explicit contradiction of Bonet, 
and Graxera’s implicit, but no less significant, contradiction, were 
due to regional differences, Bonet representing the ‘““Toledan” type 


‘* Correas insists on this point upon numerous occasions, each time changing 
somewhat the form of his polemic observations. 

“5 Correas, who was a magnificent observer, goes even beyond phonemics in his 
phonetic accuracy, which extends even to syntactic phonetics. But he denies that 
these differences should be reflected in writing, precisely because they are non-‘‘pho- 
nemic,’’ non-arbitrary in character. Thus he points out the strong nature of initial 
d- vs. intervocalic -d- and final -d, which are ‘‘floxas’’; that ‘‘kasi... doblamos’’ r before 
l,n; that r or s before rr, and s before s vanish; that n before b or p seems to be altered 
somewhat. But these “leves afetos de konkursos’”’ are not sufficient reason “para 
alterar letras’ (as some did by writing mb, mp) every time that “‘lo ke de suyo se haze, 
ello no a menester sefial ni ensefiarse,’”’ a very reasonable argument. Not only are 
these phonetic adaptations not sufficient to destroy the identity of each phoneme or 
“letter,” but varying regional pronunciations do not alter their identity. ‘La ze 
los Extremefios la pronuncian muy espresa. La ze kon alguna diferenzia diversas 
provinzias i personas. Mas todos estos diferentes afetos no konstituien diferente 
letra, ni es kausa bastante de alterar la eskritura.”’ 
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of speech, still quite different from the Old-Castillian (sic) type of 
the two Extremadurans.*® But it was necessary to abandon a 
geographic explanation in view of very notable testimony. 
Ximénez Paton, from la Mancha (1611),47 when speaking of the 
three functions of ¢ (‘‘propio,”’ ¢, and c+-h), affirms: “‘...el segundo 
es prestado y es quando se pronuncia como zela griega, poniendo 
debajo una zerilla, como en estas diciones: zapalo, capalo, zedaco, 
zarca, ¢eniza, cieno,’*® and indeed, in accordance with this total 
identification, he uses both signs without being concerned with the 
old orthography of Nebrixa.4® But, above all, the possibility of 
a conservative Toledan practice is invalidaded by the clear-cut 
affirmation of Alexandro de Luna, a dyed-in-the-wool Toledan, 
who in 1620 (the very year Bonet’s book was published) assured 
readers, from Toulouse, that in the ‘‘fino castellano’ of Toledo 
“esta letra ¢ con aquella coma abajo, y esta z tienen en todo el 
mismo valor.’ 

Such imposing testimony as that of Ximénez Paton (16045° and 


*° In his article ‘‘Cronologia de la igualacién c-z en espanol,’ in Hispanic Review, 
XIX, 1951, pp. 161-162. But even in the Addenda to this article (p. 163) AA cites 
the testimony of Alexandro de Luna (1620), and concludes, consequently, that ‘‘c y z 
sonaban en Toledo igual en 1620, afo del libro de Bonet. Esta declaracién descuenta 
mucho de mi explicacion geografica.”’ 

47 Native of Almedina and resident of the area of Villanueva de los Infantes (of 
which Almedina is now legally a part). 

48 AA strangely interprets that the “Greek z’’ to which Ximénez Paton refers is 
the € of Greek! He comments: ‘“Nebrija, como luego Erasmo, sostenia y predicaba 
la pronunciacién sd para la ©; en los tiempos de Ximénez Paton la interpretacién 
uniforme de la € era ds ; luego lo veremos otra vez con Bonet. De este modo concuerda 
Paton con nuestros demas testimonios coetaneos de que la /¢/ guardaba atin, en pronun- 
ciacion plena, su estructura de africada’’ (p. 323). One needs only to read the 
examples that Paton cites, for evidence that he refers to the identification ¢apalo - 
zapalo. His /¢/ was not affricated, nor did he know a /z/ as distinct from /¢/; we 
cannot be surprised, as AA does, upon seeing that ‘no dice en la Orlografia una palabra 
de la z castellana, ni siquiera al hablar de la grecolatina.” 

49 AA recognizes that in this book, the “orthographic anarchy”’ of ¢ and z is com- 
plete. ‘‘En su propia escritura apenas usa de la letra z (el tinico uso regular es en 
posicion final...). La mantiene unas pocas veces en los verbos dezir y hazer, que 
también escribe con ¢, y escribe naturaleca, sencillas, veces, etc.; y de pronto zapalo, 
zedaco, zarca, Zerzenar, Zerilla, zezear.”’ 

5® Ximénez Paton, before publishing his Epilome de Orlografia (1611 approval), 
had published a book on Elocuencia espanola in 1604, which in its 1621 edition (in the 
Mercurius Trimegistus) contains the following paragraph (which there is no reason 
to consider an interpolation in the earlier edition, unavailable for consultation): 
‘"... los que comiencan o acaban en Za, Ze, zi, zo, zu, como zaquizami, zamarro, zapalo, 
zedaco, cepillo, mozo, moza, mazizo.”’ This is a fine example of the complete non- 
differentiation between /¢/ and /z/. Let me emphasize AA’s comment, note 225: 
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1611), Luna (1620), Correas (1626) and Graxera (1634) convinces 
me that Bonet (like Covarrubias and Ruiz) heeded learned preju- 
dices when he tried to characterise z vs. ¢ as having “‘una respiracion 
mas fuerte y larga.’’ If in the light of this suspicion we now re- 
examine Bonet’s above-mentioned text, several significant clauses 
about the learned nature of the distinction will stand out.°! Very 
certainly Bonet let himself be guided (like Covarrubias and Ruiz) 
in ordinary speech by the same practical principle which he defends 
in teaching: “‘como no es otra la diferencia que en ser mas 0 menos 
fuerte aquel ceceo, para la locucién del mudo no importa.” 

In short, I find unassailable AA’s affirmation that in the 16th 
century “‘conservar 0 abandonar la sonoridad de la /z/ era entonces 
conservar 0 abandonar su entidad como signo”’. But I find no 
convincing reasons to support his daring supposition that ‘“‘durante 
casi medio siglo—hasta Bonet, 1620—la oposicion /¢/:/z/ siguid 
siendo funcionante después de haber perdido su marca unica de 
oposicién (la sonoridad).’’®? The treatise-writers (Villalon in 
Old Castille, 1558, Ruiz in Madrid, 1587, Covarrubias in the 
Kingdom of Toledo, 1610, and Bonet in Toledo, 1620) who describe 
the z as stronger than ¢ were being led by etymological and ortho- 
graphic prejudices, for which Correas censures them. All of them, 
in their own speech, seem to me to be certain (Villalon, Ruiz, 
Covarrubias) or very probable non-distinguishers. 


“Observemos de paso que la entera confusion entre ¢ y z no esta solo en la ortografia, 
con posible atribucién a la imprenta, sino en los ejemplos.” 

51 “El mas ordinario usar della {the z] es en las finales de las partes, que alli es 
larga y fuerte y por eso no acaba la palabra en ¢, sin virgula ni con ella, aunque se 
parezcan en el sonido, y en los principios de las partes pocas vezes se pone, si se escrive 
orlograficamenie, y Antonio de Nebrija solo la hallé en quinze principios de vocablos.” 
Bonet offers Nebrixa as proof that z- is rare because at bottom the problem is ‘escribir 
ortograficamente”’ and not in accordance with pronunciation. 

52 Books printed in the Court in the first quarter of the 17th century reaffirm our 
conclusion: ‘‘En las Novelas eremplares de Cervantes (Madrid, 1613) se desvian de la 
ortografia antigua aderezar, enzima, bozal, simplizidad, recien, rezelar, traza, enronquezer, 
lrazisla, quizd, trenzilla; en la Plaza Universal de Suarez de Figueroa (Madrid, 1615 
se desvian, fuera del plaza del titulo, adelgacar, irecienlos, mazo, matrices, vacio, porque- 
cuela, cuécese, traza, brazo, realzar; en el Teatro de las grandezas de Madrid de Gon- 
zalez Davila (Madrid, 1623) Zamora, Zaragoga, Galicia, placia, yacian, regazo, alianza; 
en Los Cigarrales de Toledo de Tirso (Madrid, 1630) corazon, aguzenas, apacible, aderezo, 
Salcedo, amenagar, zelo, rezeloso, empieze, tropezéd, pieza, poga, enriquezer; etc.” 
(according to data gathered by Cuervo in Revue hispanique, II, (1895), p. 43-44. See 
Note 331 by AA. The abundance of misspellings in the books of this period not only 
indicate a merger of /¢/ and /z/ in the speech of the Court, but also that the old opposi- 
tion had even been forgotten as the basis for spelling. 
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The merger of /¢/ and /z/, which was already completed in Old 
Castille, invades Court speech in Madrid and Toledo in the last third 
of the 16 th century, so that in the last quarter of the century 
even school-teachers teach the non-distinguishing practice, since 
they themselves no longer know the difference. Only a few 
grammarians between 1578 and 1584 still defend the old voiced: 
voiceless opposition, in the face of the triumphant merger in the 
speech of all social classes. It is no cause for wonder that in 
1610 a lexicographer of Covarrubias’ calibre, in the Toledan King- 
dom, is incapable of distinguishing z from ¢, nor that someone 
like Ximénez Paton in 1611 considers both signs to have the same 
pronunciation. In brief, “‘por los anos de Bonet todavia no se habia 
extinguido del todo en algunos la conciencia tradicional de la 
dualidad c-z’’ (supported by the spelling distinction and by etymo- 
logical prejudices), but no one, not even the most conservative 
Courtesan, was able to construct the ‘‘true” sound of the z (which 
Velasco, Madrid, 1578, and Cuesta, Toledo, 1587, still correctly 
opposed to the nondistinctive practice already triumphant in 
both cities. 


The Change in the Court Norm As Seen by Foreign Grammarians 


Non-Spanish grammarians supply us with a complementary 
insight into the alterations that Golden-Age Spanish underwent. 
Their information naturally refers to Court speech, and, in general, 
is more concerned with a normative Spanish than spoken Spanish. 

In 1524 we have a testimony of unequaled clarity. _Trissino 
tries to introduce into Italian spelling a new sign to distinguish 
voiced z, zz from their voiceless counterparts. Since he knew 
Spanish well, he thought that the most adequate method would 
be to adopt ¢ with cedilla, but, noticing the greater frequency of 
the voiceless phoneme, he preferred to reserve the z for it, and to 
introduce the new sign ¢ for the voiced, to which he adds: “‘ne mi 
é nascoso che ritrovandosi parimente questa pronunzia diversa, 
e con diversi characteri scritta, ne la lingua Spagnuola, che essi 
usano i characteri a l’opposito di quel che facc’io: cioé, usano il 
z commune quando la pronunzia é simile al g, e quando é simile 
al c usano l’altro.’’>% The identification of the z of his reformed 


°% In Italian he illustrates the z which “tiene alquanto del g’’ by gephyro, meco, 
reco (written according to their reformed spellings) and the z which ‘tiene alquanto 
del c’’ by zoccolo, belleza, spezo. 
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spelling with “‘the Lombard c” and of his ¢ with “‘g as in Bologna,” 
where ‘“‘Virgines’’ is pronounced virgines and “‘generoso’’ ¢eneroso 
(with the voiced ¢ of his reformed spelling), gives us a new means 
of comparison for Spanish /¢/ and /z/. 

Trissino pairs off perfectly, in 1524, Spanish /¢/ and /z/ (which 
the humanists of the first half of the 16th centuries did not do 
because of the origin of the letters), characterizing them as voice- 
less and voiced respectively. His observations correspond to 
the information that we had on the Toledan, or Court, ‘‘fino 
Castellano” of the first quarter of the 16th century. 

Alessandri also clearly describes, in 1560, the Italo-Spanish 
correspondences. He insistently defines /¢/ (as found in danga, 
¢amorra, braco, garavango), identifying it with the Italian voiceless z 
(of forza, zeppa, zingaro, zoppo, zucchero, etc.) i.e., with “la nostra z 
quando ha gagliardo spirito,’”’ and with “‘? dinanzi la i con ispressione 
diz.’ And when he explains the ‘double Spanish graph ¢ and c 
before e and i (‘‘...come se havesse la istessa zeriglia’’) he adds a 
new comparison when he observes “‘il che si costuma da nostri 
Lombardi ancora.’”’ As to the Spanish /z/ (of hazer, azedia, 
azogue, azul) he points out its equivalence to the voiced Italian z 
(of azaria, zefiro, azimo, zodiaco, azurro) “di poco suono e de leggiero 
spirito.” 

We have no new usable descriptions®‘ until the last years of the 
16th century and the first quarter of the 17th. By then the 
identity of /z/ and /¢/ is obvious for the better observers.°> The 
Frenchman Oudin in 1597 points out that /z/ “quelquesfois se 
prononce plus rudement que le ¢ ou l’s quasi comme nostre z 
francois, mais le plus souvent elle a le mesme son que le dit e, 


54 Nothing can be inferred from Meurier (1558 and 1568), a Flemish writer, who is 
satisfied to affirm that c in Spanish is ‘assez difficile A prononcer’” and z ‘‘n’est pas 
moins difficile 4 prononcer’’; or trom the Englishman Hart (1569, draft of 1551) who 
does not describe z and equals c®& ‘, ¢ to s. Rys, a Welshman in Italy, identifies 
Spanish and Portuguese c®&! with the same Lombard spelling, but includes the 
Spaniards with those who pronounce /i as s and z as lenis s. 

55 The English and Germans add nothing. Thorie (1590), translating Corro’s 
manual, gives the equivalent /¢/ = Greek o (Corro had said that /¢/ = Greek 6) and 
likened the Spanish z to the same English letter (‘tas we pronounce our English z’’) 
deducing it from the text he is translating; Percyvall (1591), although very interesting 
in his description of /¢/, says nothing about /z/. Did he equate it with /¢/? Stepney 
(1591) is a mere copier without interest. Owen (1605) is satisfied with likening c 
and z to the English letters. Doergangk (1614) copies without originality. Wads- 
worth (1622) translate the text of Oudin (1597) without bothering to adding anything 
of his own. Ete. 
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et i’ay veu bien souvent escrit hacer pour hazer, lienco pour lienzo, 


bago...ie Vay veu escrit vazo.” In the edition of 1619, after 
traveling in Spain, Oudin places even more emphasis on the 
identity. Concerning the name of z he refutes those who call 


it “‘ze’”’ with voice “‘pour ceste derniere prononciation du z, qui se 
rapporte a celle de nostre francois et aussi a nostre s quand il se 
trouve entre deux voyelles, elle n’est nullement Castillane, ce que 
lay soigneusement remarqué par la practique que lay veu avoir 
des naturels Castillans.’"” And to prove the identity of ¢ with z 
he cites Covarrubias (‘‘el pour preuve de ceste affinité, voyez 
Covarrubias en son Tesoro, qui renvoye au ¢ les dictions qui 
commencent par z” 

In 1624 the Italian Franciosini makes face to the criticism of those 
who still believe that the signs ¢ and z represent differences of 
pronunciation (‘‘molti s’annegano nella profundita delle distin- 
zioni...’’) and affirms “‘trovando la zeta con alcuna di queste due 
vocali e, 1, si pronunziera formalmente come se fosse con la lettera c 
e dicesse ce, cl. ...Cosi za, zo, zu non fara in lettura ne in pronunzia 
differente da ga, go, cu.”’ Like Oudin, Franciosini bases on personal 
experience his contradiction of the old ¢:z-distinguishing gramma- 
rians and their steadfast followers. ‘‘Ho diligentemente osservato 
che tra la zediglia e la zeta ordinariamente ci é nella pronunzia e 
nell’uso poca o niuna differenza, per questo no ho _ voluto 
(com’alcuni) tuffarmi nel golfo de precetti...’’>¢ 

In 1593, a quarter of a century before Franciosini, Giuffredi, 
a good Italian observer, contrary to Oudin, still likens Spanish ¢ to 
Italian voiceless z or zz (which he transcribes Z) and Spanish z 
to Italian voiced z or zz (which he trarscribes z). The ¢ is called 
in Spanish “Ze con Z forte e non dolce e non Cv’; while the z is 
called ‘‘ze 0 ize, ma con zela dolce, non forte,” since “‘lo stesso suono 
ha la zela Spagnuola che ha la zela dolee Toscana,’”’ while the ¢ 
‘avra forza d’una di queste Z Italiane, cioé, forte ed aspra.’’5? 


°° From these affirmations of Franciosini, AA only concludes that “las antiguas 
africadas [dz] y |ts] han precipitado su proceso fonético y ha triunfado casi del todo su 
pronunciacion igualada fricativa y sorda...Franciosini refleja bien esta casi iguala- 
cién’’ (p. 182). We believe it necessary to strike out this ‘casi’. Evidently Fran- 
ciosini knew in practice no other pronunciation of /z/ than that of /¢/: ““Trovando la 
zeta con alcuna di queste due vocali, e, i si pronunziera formalmente come se fusse con 
la lettera c e dicesse ce, ci. Stando la zeta con alcuna di queste tre vocali a, 0, u, 
cosi Za, zo, zu, non fara in lettura ne in pronunzia differente da ca, ¢o, cu.” 

57 Giuffredi, interested in clarifying Troiano’s (i.e., Miranda’s) confusing rules, 
insists repeatedly on the voiceless: voiced distinction, in Italian as well as in Spanish. 
I have only transcribed one of his passages. 
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Giuffredi’s notes on pronunciation are in the form of Annolazioni 
to Troiano, 1569 (Miranda’s translator, 1565), and in them are seen, 
I believe, traces of Alessandri, 1560,5* but not of Las Casas, 1570. 
I suspect that the date of 1593, the year of the dedication, and 
also of Giuffredi’s death (the book is posthumous) does not corres- 
pond to the year of the composition of the annotations, which must 
be much earlier. In any case, it is almost certain that Giuffredi, 
who was around sixty in 1593, was describing the Court Spanish 
of some 25 or 30 years earlier (when he was 30 or 35), to which 
he had already paid some attention when he edited an unpublished 
and non-extant Trallato per insegnare agli Spagnuoli la pronunzia 
loscana (previous to the Annolazioni).>® 

In short, the testimony of non-Spaniards, who according to 
custom preferably heed Court speech in its most conservative 
forms, does not belie the picture reconstructed beginning with 
the Spanish treatise-writers. Up to the middle of the 16th century 
the best non-Spanish testimony (Trissino, 1524; Alessandri, 1560) 
defines Spanish /z/ as the voiced correlative of /¢/, in accordance 
with the Toledan norm. But in the last decade of the 16th century 
the merger of z and ¢ had become so usual in Court speech (“‘fino 
toledano’’) that even foreign grammarians decided to teach the 
new norm, since they considered it much more widely accepted 
(Oudin, by 1597). ‘In the first quarter of the 17th century, the 
merger is given as the only norm alive in Spanish speech (Oudin, 
1619, Franciosini, 1624). 


Eastern Spanish Faces the Triumph of the New Madrid Standard 


The case of Ximénez Paton, a native of the area of Villanueva 
de los Infantes (Ciudad Real), who knew no distinction between 
|z/ and /¢/ by 1604, is a good example of the rapid regression of 
the ‘‘Toledan”’ system through La Mancha. But further to the 
south-east, the Kindgom of Murcia was perhaps not so attentive, 
at the beginning, to the linguistic innovations of the Madrid Court. 
With considerable reservation AA presents this supposition 


58 Giuffredi’s and Alessandri’s coinciding series of examples in Italian and Spanish 
seem to me significant: Zappa, Zoppo, Zucchero, Danga, Garvango, Cuscucu, Caragoga, 
Camora, cocobra, cumo (Giuffredi); forza, zeppa, zingaro, zoppo, zucchero, danga, ¢amorra, 
bacgo, garavango (Alessandri. All these examples are found together in a single 
paragraph; spread among other examples in another paragraph are Camorra, Cara- 
goca... gumo.) 

5® Giuffredi himself mentions this treatise at the end of his Annotations (AA, n. 86). 
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(pp. 342 and 353), aware of the parallel testimony of several 
scholars, all of whom are, as a matter of thruth, of dubious 
authoritativeness. 

The discriminations of Nicolas Davila in Cartagena in 1630 give 
no support for a true phonetic distinction, at least in my opinion. 
Davila, like many others who have proved inaccurate, believes the 
z to be stronger than the ¢: “‘mucha semeianca tiene la ¢ cedilla 
con la z, i se diferencia en que se pronuncia menos aguda y afectuo- 
samente que ella’’ since the pronunciation of z ‘“‘siempre es con 
fuerca y agudeza como deteniendonos para pronunciar dos cc.”’ 
Davila reverts to empirical rules to retain the spelling distinction, 
as did those orthographers who confused /¢/ and /z/ in pronun- 
ciation.*®° Furthermore, according to Davila’s own statement, ® 
we know that even then the dorso-dental sibilants /¢/, /z/ and the 
apico-alveolars /ss/, /s/ were merged in Cartagena, so that Davila’s 
lack of distinction between the previously voiceless and voiced 
phonemes /ss/:/s/ is one more piece of evidence in favor of the 
identification of /z/ and /¢/. We therefore believe that popular 
speech in Cartagena merged into one single voiceless phoneme the 
four of the former Toledan system, and that the learned Davila, 
rejecting the common ‘‘segeceo’”’, pronounced ¢ and z as /¢/, and 
ss and s as /ss/, as did his contemporaries, Luna from Toledo (1620) 
and Correas (1626) and Graxera (1634), both from Extremadura. 

Davila’s master, Cascales, a Murcian (1604 and 16207), ‘‘nos 
ofrece poco y dudoso en esta materia,” as AA observes (p. 340). 
Cascales bases himself on Nebrixa (a century and a quarter earlier!) 
for the characterization of the Castillian ‘‘letters’’ (AA, pp. 340- 
341), since he was an etymological orthographer: ‘“‘yo mas me 
atengo al uso antiguo de escribir, como fundado en doctrina, 
porque de aquella manera no se confunde la etymologia del vocablo.” 
He does indeed affirm the “‘diversa pronunciacién” of ¢ and z, 
seeming surprised (in 1620?) that “‘yerran muchos como si fuera 
alguna cosa dificil’; but he only tells us (in 1604) that “‘la z significa 
un sordo ruido;” and he gives no information about the ¢. 
Actually, the only thing that disturbs him is that the Spanish 
poets are “de oido tan boto y obtuso”’ that they are unable to 


se «Antes de consonante en medio de parte se suele también poner Z...’’; “‘algunos 
infinitivos se escriben con z, como dezir, hazer, iniroduzir. I también las terceras 
personas de presente de indicativo...; y las de pretérito imperfecto... El conocimiento 
de todos vendra del cuidado i del uso’’; ‘después de vocal i en fin de parte se usa 
también la z...”’. 

‘1 For Davila’s report of sececeo in Cartagena, see BICC, VII, 1951, p_ 133. 
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distinguish, like the Tuscans, c from z, ss from s, x, from j, and b 
from v: ““Tengamos empacho nosotros de tener tan ristico oido 
que no hallemos en los ejemplos dichos la diferencia que ellos.” 
In a word, what better proof to completely discredit Cascales’ 
distinctions, than to see him cite four octaves of Ariosto (!) to 
prove that the corresponding rhymes should be made in Spanish? 

If in Caseales (in 1604) the /¢/:/z/ distinction was not based 
on an actual opposition, I do not believe that the expatriate 
Murcian, Ambrosio de Salazar, who defended the opposition /¢/:/z/ 
(while polemicizing with Oudin in France from 1612 to 1640), 
constitutes adequate testimony to affirm the survival of a voiced /z/ 
in Murcia c. 1596 (when Salazar left Spain). He distinguishes /z/ 
from /¢/ and /s/ from /ss/, on the basis of voice,*? but on the other 
hand likens /ss/ and /¢/ to French ss,®* and /s/ and /z/ to French z.* 
While ignoring dorso-dental vs. apico-alveolar articulation, his 
voiceless:voiced opposition should perhaps be considered a Galli- 
cism. Salazar, who lacked sufficient education when he left 
Spain, is a good example of the case, so frequent today, of unedu- 
cated immigrants who deform their own native language, while 


*? Salazar, among his wandering observations (such as justifying the pronunciation 
of c in ce saying: ‘... cecear con gracia se permite a las Damas’’; or that z is pronounced 
“ayudandose del est6mago’’) clearly defines the difference between /¢/ and /z/, based 
on the sonority of the latter, likening them in other respects of their pronunciation: 
C “se pronuncia pegando un poco la lengua sobre el paladar y sobre los dientes de 
arriba, tirando la lengua hasta los mesmos dientes’’; z ‘‘como avemos dicho en el c, 
sé pronuncia sacando un poco la punta de la lengua entre el paladar y los dientes de 
delante, en redondo, ayudandose del est6mago y de la garganta, y que el viento salga 
haziendo un ruydo escuro que haga coxquillas saliendo.” (1614) 

Salazar also defended the voiced pronunciation of /s/. But he on the other hand 
equated /x/ and /j/ as a voiceless articulation: ‘‘la letra j 0 ijota se pronuncia como ch 
en Francés, 0 poco va a dezir...’’ and even gives as examples the pronunciations mucher, 
chavén, charro. (Note the contrast with Davila who equated /s/ to /ss/ but who 
claimed to distinguish /j/ from /x/.) 

*3 “Quanto al € ella sirve como en el Francés sirven las dos ss, como dezir caga 
‘chasse,’ 0 poco va a dezir."’ (1614) ‘Yo digo pues y afirmo que la ¢ con cerilla se 
pronuncia en lengua castellana como el francés hace sus dos ss.’’ (1640) The sentence 
‘ya sabemos que sebo y cebo son dos, y alin dessa manera se confunden, el mesmo que 
si el c tuviesse su pronunciacién como el z también pues se podria escribir zebo, que 
es la mayor locura que nunca fué...’’ when extracted from its twisted version, is to be 
interpreted, in my opinion, in the same sense: although sebo and cebo have separate 
graphs, they are merged into one sound, which does not occur in the case of zebo, 
a non-existent form in writing. (If ¢ and z had the same pronunciation, as Oudin 
affirmed, they too would have been interchangeable.) 

*¢ “Cuando la s esta entre dos vocales se pronuncia como z, queso, quezo fromage, 
casa, caza maison.”’ (1640) 
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never mastering the language of their country of adoption. Morel- 
Fatio® noted that Salazar’s written Spanish left almost as much 
to be desired as his French, and that he frequently failed to 
restrict idiomatic expressions to the language to which they 
belonged (cf. AA, p.344). It is also possible to attribute his attitude 
to Andalusianism by adoption; ** this would transfer his observation 
(the persistence of voiced /z/ = /s/ around 1596) from Murcia to 
Andalusia, but this would indeed be treading on very hypothetical 
ground. 

The western part of the Kingdom of Valencia, originally Aragon- 
ese-speaking, had gravitated during the Middle Ages so decidedly 
toward the Catalan orbit, that when the “‘seseo”’ (= [SeS20])—a 
process already complete in the first half of the 15th century *7—was 
spreading, the local speech had followed the Catalan in the process 
of dephonemicization. Thus Aragonese /¢/ and /z/** were iden- 
tified with /ss/ and /s/ in the comarcas of Segorbe,*® Villar del 
Arzobispo,7° Chiva, Hoya de Bunol,7! Canal de Navarrés and 


65 A. Morel-Fatio, Ambrosio de Salazar el l’élude de l'espagnol en France sous 
Louis XIII, 1900, p. 31: “... Le tout en fort piétre espagnol et en francais plus mauvais 
encore. Evidemment, Salazar connaissait assez bien sa langue et pouvait lenseigner 
pratiquement, comme un maitre d’école; mais il éprouvait plus de peine a l’écrire 
correctement, parce qu’il manquait un peu trop d’études sérieuses et de lecture.”’ 

*6 If we were to reject the ‘‘Gallicism’’ explanation, to what are we to ascribe the 
preservation of voice that Salazar reports for 1596? Let in be emphasized that Salazar 
considered Andalusian as the prototype of Spanish most worthy of imitation: ‘'... a mi 
me agrada mucho mas la lengua Andaluz que ninguna otra, ni aun la Castellana no 
le llega con muchos quilates, pues no ha mucho tiempo se hablava muy grosseramente 


en Castilla... Segtin me dize, le lengua Andaluz se llama ac’ en nuestra Francia Cas- 
tellana?—-Si, sehor, que aunque sea la mesma que la Castellana con todo esso yo la 
hallo mejor y mas delicada.”’ (1614). Perhaps Salazar, who was in the service of 


a Grandee in Andalusia before leaving for France, is a valid observer of the persistence 
of the voiced sounds in Andalusia around 1596. (This is not unlikely.) 

67 See E. Alarcos, ‘‘Algunas consideraciones sobre la evolucién del consonantismo 
catalan,”’ in Miscelanea-homenaje a A. Marlinel, v. 11. “Biblioteca Filolégica,’’ Univer- 
sidad de la Laguna (to be published). 

*8 While at the time of the propagation of seseo, Catalan /z/ was still in force only 
in strong position (at least in Valencian), Aragonese /z/ was maintained in all positions, 
without the intervocalic /z/ being merged with /d/. 

** According to M. Sanchis Guarner, RFE, XX XIII, 1949, p. 36, without specifying 
the area. He refers to C. Torres Fornes, Sobre voces aragonesas usadas en Segorbe, 
Valencia, 1903, p. 112. 

7° According to V. Llatas, ‘‘Lenguaje de Villar del Arzobispo,’’ Anales del Centro 
de Cultura Valenciana, XV, 1947, p. 164. This article served as the basis of a reckless 
reconstruction of a supposed ‘‘mountain Valentian”’ of the 13th century, the work of 
J. Giner in these same Anales, XVI, 1948, pp. 128-133. 

71 According to data of M. Sanchis Guarner, RFE, XXXIII, 1949, p. 36, without 
specifying the area. 
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Enguera,’? Aspe y Monforte and Orihuela,’* all regions in which 
today’s Aragonese-type Castillian is “‘seseoso.”’?4 During the 
Golden Age, however, with the national hegemony of Castillian, 
the system of a prestigious central language lacking in the mark 
of voice in sibilants put pressure on the Aragonese-Castillian speech 
practices of the Valencian Kingdom. The very city of Valencia, 
although Catalan, was one of the most important cultural centers 
using Castilian in the 16th and 17th centuries, and consequently 
followed early the linguistic fashions of the Madrid Court. The 
observation of Juan Martin Cordero that ‘‘no se dize hizo sino 
hijo’’?> in 1556 gives witness to the early invasion of devoicing in 
the Castillian spoken in Valencia. Soon even Valencian Catalan 
must have followed the Castillian fashion. In short, ‘‘la huerta,’’ 
from Jucar to Palancia, imitated the capital city. 

However, the rural resistance to the new speech was strong. 
iven today north of Millares and south of Jucar, the distinction 
between voiced /s/ (</s/, /z/) and voiceless /ss/ (</ss/, /¢/) remains 
in certain Aragonese-Castillian speeches bordering on Catalan 
communities which have the distinction—Fanzara (Castellon)7® 
and Navarrés, Anna and Enguera (Valencia),77 if not others. 


72 R. Menéndez Pidal (Manual de Gramdalica Histérica Espafola, 6th ed., Madrid- 
1941, p. 115, n. 1) let it be known in 1905 that Enguera, Anna and Navarrés distin. 
guished /s/:/ss/ etymologically, but merged /z/ and /¢/ as a voiced consonant 
M. Sanchis Guarner, RFE, XXXIII, 1949, p. 43 insists that these localities conserve 
the /s/: /ss/ distinction, but on page 36 he informs us, moreover, that they are seseo 
areas. Probably the voiced z ({%] or [0]) to which Menéndez Pidal’s source refers, 
is only as the result of /d/+/z/ (see n. 88 below) while /¢/ > [Ss] and /z/ > [2]. 

73 The seseo area of the comarca of Orihuela was delimited by T. Navarro Tomas 
and his junior colleagues in ‘‘La frontera del Andaluz,”’ RFE, XX, 1933, pp. 258-260. 
It includes Torrevieja, S. Miguel de Salinas, La Bojosa, Formentera, Algorta, Almoradi, 
Rafal, Daya, S. Fulgencio, Dolores, Catral, Albatera, Granja, Cox, Benferri, Callosa, 
Redovan, Jacarilla, Bigastro, Benejuzar and Orihuela, plus Aspe and Monforte. 
(Pilar de la Horadada, Alic., S. Pedro del Pinatar, Balsicas, Dolores, Roda and Los 
Aleazares, Mur. still make the distinction. 

Navarro Tomas and his fellow scholars do not point out the existence of voiced [2] 
in this zone. Consequently I believe we may suppose the loss is complete. 

74 From this data it seems to me possible to affirm that all communities of Aragonese 
speech belonging to the Kingdom of Valencia in the 14th and 15th centuries followed 
Catalan in the seseo of /¢/ and /z/.. Of course neither the Seigniory of Villena (Castille) 
nor the territories added to the Province of Valencia in modern times, such as Chelva 
and Requena (also Castille) participated in this phenomenon. 

75 Already alleged by Cuervo (See M. Sanchis Guarner, RFE, XXIII, 1936, p. 52.) 

78 We depend on the brief note of M. Sanchis Guarner in ‘‘Noticia del habla de 
Aguaviva de Aragon,” RFE, XXXIII, 1949, p. 43, based on personal observation. 

77 Preservation of voiced /s/ in Enguera, Anna and Navarrés as a phoneme inde- 
pendent of /ss/ was discovered by Menéndez Pidal in 1905 (see above, n. 82). Valencian 
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In the rest of the area the four proto-phonemes, /¢/, /z/, /ss/ 
and /s/, have been reduced (as in Valencian ‘‘apitxat’’) to one, 
phonetically an apico-alveolar voiceless |$}|; the advancing Castillian 
thetacism was checked by the disappearance of /¢/ and /z/, some 
time before, but affected a new /z/, derived from /d/+/z/ (dodze, 
iredze ) which became phonetically |0)|.78 (Cf. Valencian ‘‘apitxat’’, 
in which /z/> [Ss], but /d/+/z/ is phonetically [{ts)). 


Resistance of the Old Toledan System in Upper Extremadura 


Gonzalo Correas, born in Jarahiz de la Vera de Plasencia, and 
quite familiar with the linguistic peculiarities of Extremadura,’® 


dialectologists have insisted on the information, without amplifying it. The infor- 
mation given by an amateur enthusiast in Anales del Centro de Cultura Valenciana, XV, 
Valencia, 1947, p. 85, does not clarify very much: “‘la s... tiene, ademas, un sonido mas 
prolongado y silbante que en castellano, mas dulce y suave, parecido al de los nifios 
que cecean un poco; al articular este sonido llegan a colocar la lengua en contacto con 
la parte interior de los dientes superiores. Quiza sea mas curioso atin el sonido de la 
z, muy suave y silbante, hasta el punto de confundirlo algunas veces con la s; antes 
de la z parece oirse una is, casiimperceptible.”” It is not easy to interpret these words, 
even knowing (see n. 82) that these are seseo areas. 

78 Sanchis Guarner in RFE, XXXIII, 1949, p. 59, states that Aragonese-Castillian 
of the regions of Chiva and Hoya de Bufiol have [6] as the product of D’K’ (doe, 
ireQe), although they are seseo areas (sinco, onse, dies, catorse). In Villar del Arzo- 
bispo, according to V. Llatas (Anales..., XV, 1947, p. 164) ‘‘es tan general el seseo 
que s6lo se pronuncian la ¢ y la z en los vocablos doce, irece, lazo, pozo, mozo, en los 
diminutivos de los tres ultimos y en todas las palabras acabadas en azo y aza.”’ Cf. the 
seseo Aragonese of Benasque, but with doche, treche. 

The same difference between the resultants of /dz/ and /z/ are found in Valencian: 
Catalan former /z/, which is zero in weak position, maintained itself in strong position 
as [z] (>[0] in Aguaviva, through interdentalization), and in the seseo area as [2] 
(Castellén, Alicante, etc.) « [S$] (in ‘“‘apitxat’’); in the combination /d/+/z/ we have 
the resultants [dz] (>[d0] through interdentalization, in Aguaviva), and in the seseo 
area [dz] (Castellon, Alicante, etc.) ~ [ts] (in “apitxat’’). 

Also Judeo-Spanish (see AA, pp. 120-121, who does not interpret it correctly) 
which is of the zezeo type, maintains, beside the resultant [z] common to /z/ and /s/, 
an affricate derived from /dz/ that does not merge with /s/: dodze, iredze and variants 
(Salénica, Filipépolis, Brusa and other places in Bulgaria, Karaferia, Smyrna, 
Bucarest, Bitoli, Monastir, Bosnia). The /z/ in the isolated case of podzu curiously 
gives the same result (Salénica, Kastoria, Karaferia, Bulgaria, Bitoli, Monastir, 
Bosnia), just as in Villar del Arzobispo. /z/- in strong position also persists distinct 
from /s/ and -/z/- but less frequently (Bulgaria, Esmirna, Bucarest, Bitoli, Monastir, 
Bosnia). 

7° “El lugar de Jarahiz, mi patria, pueblo en la Vera de Plazencia, 6 leguas al 


oriente de la ciudad...’ (a marginal note of Correas in the Arle Grande). ‘‘La xe los 
Extremefios la pronunzian mui espresa” (Orlografia, 27). “Este vizio [the zezeo] 


afetan, por kuriosidad no sino nezedad, en La Fuente del Maestre en Estremadura, 
i en Malpartida una legua de Plasenzia, lugares mui kortos i bien distantes’’ (Orto- 
grafia, 11-12). 
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affirmed neatly, in 1626: ‘‘i es error imaxinar que tenemos mas de 
un sonido ze en Castellano,’ The distinction between a voiceless 
/c/ and a voiced /z/, a survival from the distinction found in the 
Court speech of Charles V’s Toledo, has continued in existence 
up to now in the Tajo area, in Castillian as well as Leonese 
Extremadura. At present /c¢/ and /z/ are there phonetically 
interdental {6]:/5|, without the /z/ being confused with the /d/ 
(pronounced intervocalically as |6| in general Spanish), since in 
the whole area intervocalic -d- has given zero.*® (If anything, 
we can speak therefore of the existence of a new phoneme /d/*! 
which, when intervocalic, is articulated [6], and derived from /z/; 
and when initial, is articulated {d|, and derived in general from /d/ 
and very rarely from /z/.)8? This area in which the voiced phoneme 
/z/ (>/d/ survives was the subject of a very extensive monograph 
in 1935, written within the natural limitations imposed by the 
strictly phonetic school of Navarro Tomas.** 


8® AA, n. 277, incorrectly summarizes the Upper Extremaduran system when he 


supposes that “‘la antigua z... se ha igualado con la [@] fricativa de todo, vida... Espi- 
nosa, p. 156 sefiala lo reciente de esta igualacién z = [@].”’ Precisely Espinosa points 


out on that page that “la pérdida de la otra [@] intervocalida, producto de -T-, ;D- 
latinas, se verifica regularmente en el habla popular de esta regién,”’ insisting on the 
fact that “‘la {d] que deriva de la /z/ antigua no tiene el mismo tratamiento en estos 
dialectos que la de -T-, -D- latinas.”’ As examples of the permanence in intervocalic 
position of the /z/: /@/ opposition, let us cite lado ‘lazo’: lau ‘lado’; crudo ‘cruzo’: cruo 
‘crudo’; eridu ‘erizo’: heriu ‘herido’; nevadu ‘nevazo’: nevdu ‘nevado’; lenada ‘tenaza’: 
lend *tenada.’ 

81 For the specific case of the dialect of Malpartida de Plasencia (ceceo-zezeo-type) 
see D. Catalan, ‘“Concepto linguistico del dialecto chinato en una chinato-hablante,”’ 
Revista de Dialectologia y Tradiciones Populares, X, 1954, pp. 10-28. 

8* In absolute initial position: dagal, daqui ‘zaque,’ dor@al ‘zorzal,’ dorra, dumbal 
‘zumbar,’ ddngano. ‘‘El sonido sonoro aparece como [d] oclusiva en posici6én inicial 
absoluta...; al convertirse en oclusiva se altera también el punto de articulacién, 
pasando de dentointerdental a dental. Se ha identificado por completo, de este modo, 
con el sonido de la d espafiola.”’ (Espinosa, Arcaismos, p. 152) Ordinarily occlusion 
occurs after n: [ondi], [kindi], [endina], [endivawendibah], [Oendilo], [frundil]; but 
Espinosa found on two occasions the form fongi] in which both the n and the d were 


fricative dento-interdentals (p. 153). Perhaps they are relics of an earlier situation 
in which /z/- had not yet been absorbed by /d/-. 
83 A. M. Espinosa, Arcaismos dialeclales. La conservacién de ‘'s‘' y ‘‘z'' sonoras 


en Caceres y Salamanca, Madrid, RFE-Anejo XIX, 1935. When outlining the area 
which conserves voiced /z/ he classifies the different localities according to whether 
the phenomenon is found in intense form, obsolescent form, or whether only abundant 
traces or sporadic lraces are found. These subjective criteria are of little interest 
because of differing estimates. What should be brought out is whether the phonemic 
opposition /z/: /¢/ is kept alive. Places where /z/ is preserved only initially, completely 
neutralized with /d/, should be left out of the area. 
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I believe we can affirm that this regional practice of distinguishing 
between /c¢/ and /z/ was already in the first third of the 17th 
century what it is today, a ruralism, which cultured Extremadurans 
(such as Correas) hastened to disown.** Voiced z was probably 
then no more than an “afeto provinzial’’ like the ‘‘muy espresa’’ 
xe which the Extremadurans pronounced.*> The rural character 
of the Extremaduran distinction, even in the 17th century, is, 
I believe, proved by the fact that Bravo Graxera, who was born in 
Lower Extremadura, paid no heed to it even and who was while 
defending, in his polemics against Correa, the orthographic 
necessity of maintaining the duality of the signs ¢ and z.®® 

Even today there are traces of the difference that existed at the 
beginning of the 16th century between the North and the South of 
the Peninsula with respect to the sibilants. While the late accep- 
tance of the Old Castillian system by the Kingdom of Toledo was 
not sufficient cause to impose the loss of sibilants, not even in the 
Tajo region of Extremadura, the Old Castillian system in the 
North succeeded in surmounting the linguistic boundaries of the 
Castillian world, invading the Leonese and Gallician domains, 
all the way to the Atlantic Coast.§? 


The New Norm Faces Andalusian Ceg¢eo 


The triumph of the merger in the Toledan Kingdom and its 
incorporation into the ‘‘fine Spanish” of the Court must have had 
an early repercussion in the larger Andalusian cities. But in 
Andalusia the struggle between old distinguishing habits and new 


84 ] believe this is the best explanation for the apparent paradox (commented on 
at length by AA, pp. 394-396) that it is precisely a native of the Tajo area of Extre- 
madura, where the sonority of /z/ is still maintained, who denies most emphatically 
the Castillian character of the /z/: /¢/ distinction. 

85 ‘La xe los Extremefos la pronunzian mui espresa. La ze kon alguna diferenzia 
diversas provincias i personas. Mas todos estos diferentes afetos no konstituien 
diferente letra, ni es kausa bastante de alterar la eskritura. I fuera nunka akabar 
kerer dar modos de eskrivir kosas tan livianas i disparatadas, i otros énfasis ke tienen 
en algunas partes.” 

8* Graxera always considers phonetically alike the two letters which he wishes to 
conserve in writing for etymological reasons. He was a native of the village of 


Arroyo de San Servan, near Mérida; later he was bishop of Coria, a city which, according 
to Fernandez del Pulgar (AA, n. 251) he preferred to Palencia ‘“‘por ser cerca de su 
patria’ (the villages of Coria still distinguish between /z/ and /¢/ today). 

87 | deal fully with the propagation of the loss of voiced sibilants beyond the limits 
of the Castillian domain in an article which will soon appear in Bolelim de Filologia. 
Lisbon. 
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simplification served to emphasize the already critical situation 
of the medieval sibilant system, due to the senescence of the 
opposition between the dorso-dentals /¢/ and /z/ and the apico- 
alveolars /ss/ and /s/.88 


1557—During a period when voiced sibilants were still in force, 
Antonio de Corro, a former Sevillian friar, published in Oxford 
(1586) a little treatise on Spanish for Frenchmen (written c. 1560, 
while the author was in France). His evidence is no doubt valid 
for the years before 1557, when he left Spain. His /z/ was voiced, 
since he advices that “‘los franceses la pronuncien como su s, pero 
con mayor vehemencia,”’ and he likens it to Hebrew zain.*® 


1584—The first indication of the practice of merging /¢/ and /z/ 
appears linked to the problem of ¢ecgeo: In 1584, Juan Sanchez, 
a Cordovan publishing in Seville, reports the habitual confusion 
of «la s con la co con la z, diziendo o escriviendo sera por cera... casa 
por caga, coser por cozer, etc., o al revés...’’ These dialectal 
homonyms are not only due to the loss of the apico-alveolar: 
dorso-dental opposition (e. g. coser=cozer or sera=cera), but also 
to the disappearance of voice (casa, with voiced /s/, likened to 
caca, with voiceless /¢/). If this were insufficient proof, we 
have additional evidence when Juan Sanchez says that if z were 
given ‘‘el nombre de ze, que vulgarmente se le da, coincidiera con 
el nombre de nuestra c, lo cual fuera de algtin inconveniente.’’*° 

As a natural result of the imposition, in Andalusian Castillian, 
of the Madrid system (which lacks the oppositions /¢/:/z/, /ss/:/s/, 
/x/:/}/, /b/:/v/), traditional orthography meets a crisis in Andalusia, 
as it did previously in the Kingdom of Toledo. The graphic 
chaos which succeeds the former regularity is reported, with 
interesting chronological details, by the ‘learned Sevillian,’ 
Juan de Robles, who says:*! 


88 See R. Lapesa, “Sobre el ceceo y el seseo en Andalucia,”’ in Esirucluralismo e 
Hisloria. Miscelanea-homenaje a A. Martinel, ‘Biblioteca Filolégica,’’ Universidad de 
La Laguna, vol. I, 1957, pp. 67-99. 

8® In 1570 the Sevillian Christobal de Las Casas, in general a passive repeater of 
previous manualists, only gives us one vague comment: the Italian double z (voiceless? 
voiced?) are pronounced “como entre la ¢ cerilla y nuestra z ablandandola un poco.” 
Was the voicing of /z/ still current? 

®° AA does not make use of the report of confusion between casa and caca, and, as 
to the identity of the names of the letters ‘ce’? and “‘ze,’’ he considers that ‘seria 
demasiado deducir de este texto la igualacién de /¢/ y /z/ en Cordoba o en Sevilla en 
1584”? (n. 208). Let us note that Tuan Sanchez ‘nada de provecho dice de la ¢ ni de 
la z en sus lugares respectivos”’ (AA, p. 304), which could cast doubt on our deductions. 

*1 J. de Robles, El culto sevillano, ms. from 1631. 
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escribian todos nuestros abuelos y padres una misma 
Ortografia, como lo diran las escrituras y cartas antiguas, si 
hay quien las tenga. <A lo menos soy testigo de vista de las 
de ahora cincuenta anos —Robles is writing in 1631— 
en que aprendi a leer, en las cuales nunca hallé diferencia 
que me inquietase ni confundiese, con ser muchas respeto 
de la universal correspondencia que tenia mi tio el contador 
Juan de Robles con todo el estado de la gran casa de Medina- 
Sidonia. Esto duré hasta el ano de 1580, en que, con el 
contagio de aquella peste que tanto afligid esta provincia, 
entr6é el de la novedad y alteracion, afligiéndonos en su modo 
mas... Lo cual se vee hoy, no solo entre los ignorantes (que 
de eso no hay que hablar), sino entre los doctos y bien enten- 
didos, entre quien no hallaran dos que totalmente se conformen 
en el escribir. °? 


(It is important to note, however, that while Robles himself 
learned traditional orthography through the correspondence 
of the House of Medina-Sidonia previous to 1580, he was not in a 
position at that time to understand the phonetic differences which 
were the basis for the graphs c, ¢, and z.)% 

Confirming the evidence of Sanchez and Robles, who set the 
critical date for the implantation of the new /z/-and /s/-less system 
in Sevillian speech around the year ’80, we should note the ‘‘paso”’ 
performed in the Jesuit College at Seville, in 1580 (see above, 
n. 19) where the geceo had totally supplanted zezeo. 

There is no further information until a quarter of a century later 
when Mateo Aleman, a Sevillian, published in Mexico (1609) his 
Orlografia (written in Spain a few months before). Aleman 
explicitly rejects all etymological criteria in writing, stating 
‘“‘lo que pretendo introduzir solo es que a la lengua imite la pluma... 
para que otros... de nuestro escrevir vengan ellos a hablar segun 
i de la manera que hablamos...’’ as on the other hand ‘‘el estranjero 
no sabra como lo tiene de pronunciar.’’ His phoneticism can be 


®2 See Amado Alonso, Bolelin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, VII, 1951, p. 153, n. 44. 
As ceceo was already entrenched in Seville from the 15th century, I do not believe 
that the orthographic crisis pointed out by Robles depended on the triumph of the 
non-distinction between /c/ and /ss/ and between /z/ and /s/ as Amado Alonso suggests. 

*3 Robles, in 1631, shows himself as a certain non-distinguisher of /¢/ and /z/ 
when, using spelling as evidence, he defends the existence of a different pronunciation 
not only for z and c, but also for ce, ci and ¢ (cf. AA, n. 283). Robles’ orthographic 
doctrine was based on the consideration that ‘‘es falso decir ni entender que en el ABC 
hay dos letras que sean tan conformes en el sonido que pueda la una dellas servir por 
ambas sin defecto ninguno.” 
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summarized in one sentence: “la ortografia es un arte de bien escrevir 
y el escrevir es copia del bien hablar.’’ But, let us note, Aleman 
recognizes a norm of ‘“‘bien hablar’ as standing above the personal 
bad habits of speakers,®4 and even those of his own speech, as we 
shall see. 

Aleman (who denies a duality of s or / in Spanish, and mocks 
those who continue to use ss and z as substitute signs for s and /), 
while discussing /¢/ and /z/, observes in the prologue Al lector: 
‘querer tratar del uso de las letras b por v, ni z por ¢, con otras que 
andan al beneplacito de cada uno, seria proceder en infinito.”’ 
Further on, he reports the bad habit of confusing /¢/ and /z/, 
still likening it to ¢gegeo (‘‘muchos... equivocan |la z| con la ¢ 1 
otros la truecan con la s;’’ ‘i aunque andan trocadas entre Andaluzes, 
reino de Toledo i Castellanos viejos, la ¢ por s, i z por ¢...%5)’’ and 
wittily makes fun of this vicio: ‘ti aun algunos, yo los e visto, i no 
de los comunes, mas ombres de cuyas letras i autoridad se tiene 
gran conceto, que por dezir ciento ponen zienlo, en que pierden mas 
de a ciento por ciento de crédito.’”’ Aleman reports as extremely 
common the merger of /z/ and /c¢/ from one end of Spain to the 
other, and says that this merger exists among lettered men of high 
status. But he feels that ‘‘quien atentamente las considere hallara 
el vicio’’ by listening, since ‘‘ni ai reglas para ensenar a poner ¢ 
por zo s por ¢, b por v, ni lo contrario,”’ ‘‘mas de por el modo de 
pronunciacion de cada letra,’’ **...mas del oido 1 entendimiento de 
cada uno;”’ otherwise, if one tried to explain it ‘“‘por arte y método,”’ 
it would be more advisable to make a vocabulary. 

Nevertheless he aknowledges possessing himself the habit of 
confusing the sibilants: ‘‘en lo que también conosco que yerro 
algunas vezes por descuido, porque me vuelvo al natural como la 
gata de Venus, i pecado jeneral en los Andaluzes, de que no se an 


** Correas, too, rejects in the name of la langue certain peculiarities of la parole as 
for example the cases of a phoneme’s adaptation to its phonic contour (s before rr 
assimilated; n before 6 or p or m; r with /, n, etc.) since ‘‘no son bastantes leves afetos 
de konkursos para alterar letras’; or one of the phonic particularities of his own 
province of origen, Extremadura: ‘‘La ze los Extremefios la pronuncian muy espresa... 
mas... estos diferentes afetos no konstituien diferente letra, ni es kausa bastante de 
alterar la eskritura.”’ 

°° AA is correct in interpreting as intentionally obscure passages these and other 
paragraphs of Aleman, in which he seems to involve Andalusians, Toledans, and 
Old Castillians in identical censure. Aleman, a ceceo-type Andalusian, adopts as a 
defensive tactic the affirmation that if the Andalusians indeed sinned in confusing s 
and ¢, the Toledans and Old Castillians were no less lacking in defect, since they 
confused /¢/ and /z/. 
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escapado los Castellanos todos, poner ¢ por s i z por ¢ 0 al revés.”’ 
Despite that Aleman considered everyone’s hearing as a sufficient 
tool, he nevertheless was one of the many ¢e¢eo-speakers incapable 
of distinguishing accurately ¢, z, and s/ Knowing this, I find it 
very significant that there is no description of z in his work, 
(Cf. AA, n. 215). 

After hearing Aleman himself make this confession, I find it 
impossible to go along with AA in his conclusions. The evidence 
of an Aleman, a ¢eceo-speaker in practice, who merges s, z and ¢ 
(as AA acknowledges, p. 317) and who even in theory does not 
recognize the /s/:/ss/ opposition, cannot constitute a basis for 
affirming the persistence of a /¢/:/z/ opposition in phonation after 
both were voiceless, according to AA’s theory—not in Seville 
(where ceceo was the practice), nor even for the general language 
of Toledan, or rather Madrid, background. 

In sum: Although the data which the Andalusian grammarians 
and manual-writers give us are not complete, we can conclude the 
following. Toward the middle of the century (before 1557: Corro) 
the distinction of a voiced /z/ and a voiceless /¢/ continued to be 
the norm in Andalusia; on the other hand, it was common practice, 
various sources tell us, to merge the two sibilant series: dorso- 
dentals (/¢/:/z/) and apico-alveolars (/ss/:/s/) into a single series 
(/¢/:/z/). Once the lack of a /¢/:/z/ distinction in the court speech 
of Madrid and Toledo was admitted, the neologism found little 
resistance in Andalusia, which soon followed in the footsteps 
of the Toledan Kingdom (Juan Sanchez, 1584). The four medieval 
phonemes /¢/, /z/, /ss/, and /s/ finally merge into one toward the 
end of the century. This solution was soon accepted by even 
the most cultured persons (Aleman, 1609). (Perhaps an inter- 
mediary system, with four phonemes reduced to two, /¢/, /z/,%7 


*° Before 1618, probably around 1605, Morales, an elementary school teacher from 
Montilla (Cordoba) says that /¢/ has a sound ‘que es el mesmo de z, algo mas recio”’ 
and that /z/ ‘tiene su pronunciacién y sonido como la ¢ algo mas floxo’’; in summary: 
“los nombres que con fuerca se pronuncian a de ser ¢ y los que floxamente z.’’ Morales 
seems to be describing a voiced /z/: voiceless /¢/ opposition, which was perhaps still 
alive in a few conservative corners. But, as AA notes, we are apparently dealing 
with remnants of previous characterizations taken from manuals. We must remember 
that around him ‘muchas personas y lugares pronuncian mal la s poniendo en su lugar 
ec y otros al contrario,’’ as Morales tells us, and these’ ceceo-types certainly no longer 
distinguished the voiced /s/, /z/ from the voiceless /ss/, /¢/, since Morales himself 
equates /ss/ to /s/. 

*7 If we are to give credence to Morales who, at least theoretically, makes a 
distinction between a voiceless /¢/ and a voiced /z/, while he points out the triumph 
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held sway longer in some remote corners. But such linguistic 
islands, no doubt, did not extend into the important Andalusian 
cities. 


CONCLUSION 


Linguistics, if it does not confine itself to the synchronic view- 
point, and tries to wrestle with the problems of language in 
evolution, must hold as its ultimate objective the explanation of 
why such evolution comes about: the study of the causes of 
linguistic change. Faithful to this concept, diachronic phonemics, 
after determining to abandon simple descriptivism (to which 
certain historical schools, and most synchronic schools, have tried 
to keep linguistics confined), has once again posed as the central 
objective of investigation a causal explanation of linguistic 
phenomena. 

The enthusiastic search for causal hypotheses, to be presented 
schematically and illustratively, incurs the danger of arriving 
at inaccurate simplifications, and even a misconception of linguistic 
evolution. I believe it is time for phonemics to react against 
simplistic causal explanations which do not take into consideration 
the complex reality of change as it occurs in language. Thorough 
investigation of a change, with spatial and temporal accuracy 
(and not like a metachronic equation) will bring into clear light the 
necessity for distinguishing between the primary causes which 
make the sudden emergence of a new trait possible, and the 
successive causes which help this new trait to triumph as an ulti- 
mate norm. The reason a neologism first appears frequently 


of ceceo (see previous note). Modern dialectology has discovered the existence of 
voiced s and z in a little group of very isolated Andalusian villages in the middle of 
the Sierra de Cantinero (south of Cordova, bordering on Granada and Jaen): ‘‘'Encon- 
tramos por dicho camino {from Priego to El Higueral| un pastor de la Parrilla que 
distinguia s y z—frente a la confusién caracteristica de Rute, Priego, Alcala la 
Real, etc.; pero lo que mis nos sorprendrié fué que pronunciase ambos sonidos como 
consonantes sonoras. Un muchacho de un cortijo, encontrado poco después, presen- 
taba el mismo fenémeno. Hablamos con unas mujeres de La Laguna, las cuales 
también distinguian y sonorizaban. En El Higueral comprobamos mas ampliamente 
dicha pronunciacioén.”’ ‘La sonoridad era unas veces clara y plena y otras tenue y 
apagada.”’ According to the examples taken down and to the statement of the 
investigators, the sonority affected both /z/, /s/ and /¢/, /ss/ ({meza, doze, kaBeza, 
panza]; and in a phrase: [-zinko, -Zei]); there was therefore no remainder of the phonemic 
opposition voiceless: voiced, since the voiced and voiceless variants are varying articu- 
lations of the same phoneme (RFE, XX, 1933, p. 244). 
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does not coincide with the reason this initial step becomes universa- 
lized in the entire speech community as a stable form. 

This is the lesson we can learn, I believe, from the study of this 
case in point, the loss of phoneme /z/ in Spanish, a loss about 
which we can today gather very precise geographic and chronolo- 
gical information. 

The disappearance of the phoneme /z/ (and the generalization 
of /¢/ in its place) occurred in the court speech of Fhilip II’s 
Madrid around the middle of the 16th century. In the 1560's 
public scribes no longer distinguished /z/ from /¢/; in the 1570’s 
grammarians censured this merger, saying it was entrenched in 
the best educated speech; in the 1580’s the printers interchanged 
the two graphs quite chaotically, and even elementary school 
teachers did not teach the distinction. 

Toledo followed shortly in the Court’s footsteps, although as 
late as 1584 an occasional conservative writer in Toledo maintained 
the voiced sound distinct from the voiceless, opposing the common 
practice which he judged a vicio. The court’s neologism soon 
extended itself to Valencia, where the first report of the devoicing 
of voiced sibilants goes back to 1556. Finally around 1580 we see 
the new Madrid style triumph definitively in Sevillian speech. 

Such a rapid implantation of the new system in the speech 
of Madrid, Toledo, Valencia, and Seville does not presuppose, 
of course, the complete abandonment of the old norms of spelling. 
The traditional system held sway, more or less, as the orthographic 
practice through a part of the 17th century, moderating the spelling 
chaos which acceptance of the neologism was causing everywhere. 
But we can be sure that by the beginning of the 17th century no 
one correctly made the distinction in speech (except for the rustics 
of a few areas). Beginning even in the latter years of the 16th 
century, some foreign grammarians observed with curiosity that 
the pronunciation of a voiced /z/ as distinct from a voiceless /¢/, 
as the traditional manuals recommended, ‘‘n’est nullement 
castillane.”’ 

This sudden generalization of /¢/ in place of the /z/ of older 
Spanish is not due to a phonetic process, but rather to a shift in 
the phonemic system. One should not talk of an evolution, or of 
an unvoicing | [dz~z] > [tg~wg~ 0], but rather of the loss by the 
system of the correlation of voice in sibilants (a disappearance that 
also brought on the identification of /z/>/¢/; /s/ >/ss/; /j/>/x/). But 
we would be allowing ourselves to be misled if we were to look for a 
linguistic explanation for this sudden revolution which occurred 
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in the phonemic system of standard Spanish during the second 
half of the 16th century, since the new Madrid system was not 
born out of the Court speech of the beginning of the century, but 
rather imported from a «dialect», area, where it had existed for some 
time already. 

We know, in effect, that during the first half of the 16th century, 
opposed to the Court Spanish established by imperial Toledo and 
theoretically accepted throughout Spain, there existed an Old 
Castillian dialect practice, followed by all speakers of the northern 
meseta, from Benavente to Burgos, and by speakers in the Basque 
Country, the principal characteristic of which was the merger of 
/z/ to /¢/, /s/ to /ss/, /j/ to /x/ (and of /v/ to /b/). The problem 
of the phonemic revolution of the 16th century reduces itself, 
then, to a cultural and social question: why did the Madrid of the 
Counter-reformation accept as a new norm the one in force 
dialectally during the imperial period in speech of north of the 
Guadarrama mountains; and why did this norm, overlooked during 
the Toledan period of the first half of the 16th century (even by 
those speakers who actually practiced it), attain rapid prestige 
among the better educated classes of Fhilip II’s Madrid?% 
Obviously once the old Toledan system was overthrown in the Court 
speech, there is no longer a question as to how the new norm took 
force, with little opposition and in a relatively short time, in 
the speech of the whole Spanish-speaking community. 

After ascertaining that the phonemic revolution which took 
place in the second half of the 16th century should be interpreted 
primarily in terms of social transformations which occurred in the 
Madrid of the Counter-reformation, there still exists, as a very 
distinct problem, the question of the causes and origin of the new 
Castillian system which lacked voiced sibilants. Why and when 
did a dissident practice spring forth in Old Castille, to oppose the 
communal norm; how did this innovation succeed in acquiring 
social existence; and how did the speech of a fraction of the 
Castillian community impose itself over the prestigious norm of 
the Court? *® 


*8 It is not my intention here to answer these questions of sociocultural nature. 
See, when it appears, R. Menéndez Pidal, ‘‘El Fin del sistema linguistico toledano”’ in 
Estructuralismo e Historia. | Miscelanea-Homenaje a A. Martinet, La Laguna: “Bibl. 
Filol.’”’ (to be published). 

*® A. Martinet, Economie des changements phonéliques, 1955, pp. 318-320, using a 
structural comparison (between Spanish and Basque) as a basis, has presented the 
hypothesis that the modern Spanish system of sibilants must have originated in the 
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We have, in fine, two causal problems, which a schematic phone- 
mic examination (developed without taking into account a 
philological investigation) would tend erroneously to reduce to 
one. The forces which in one era conditioned the substitution 
in standard Spanish of the «Old Castille» norm for the «Toledo» 
norm cannot be confused with the forces which at an entirely 
different period brought about, in a northern corner, and in one 
group or social stratum of the unstable Castilian community, 
the neologism which centuries later was to become a new general 
norm of the Spanish-speaking community. 

University of La Laguna, Spain 

Translated by Karl J, Reinhardt 


Castillian corner north of Burgos, in which a Basque-Romance linguistic interference 
could explain adequately the reduction to voiceless the voiced sibilants. Adopting 
his hypothesis, I expect to comment on it in a future article. 
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THREE METHODOLOGICAL REMARKS 
ON “FUNDAMENTALS OF LANGUAGE” 


Though the booklet Fundamentals of Language by Roman 
Jakobson and Morris Halle! does not contain much material 
that is new relative to earlier publications by these authors, the 
fact that this booklet is more or less self-sustaining makes a critical 
examination of some of its major methodological points a relatively 
simple and rewarding task. 

For the following discussion, I selected three theses; I shall 
examine them not in the order in which they appear in the book- 
let but rather in the order of increasing importance (as I see it, 
not necessarily as the authors would judge them). 


1. The authors present a new version, couched in their ‘‘code’”’ 
terminology, of the old thesis of the primacy of speech over 
writing. I shall not deal here with the history of this thesis 
nor try to disentangle the different, sometimes radically different, 
interpretations given to it by various linguists, but concentrate 
on the formulations given on pp. 16-17 of the Fundamentals. 

The authors start with the factual statements, ‘‘In contra- 
distinction to the universal phenomenon of speech, phonetic or 
phonemic writing is an occasional, accessory code that normally 
implies the ability of its users to translate it into its underlying 
sound code, while the reverse ability, to transpose speech into 
letters, is a secondary and much less common faculty. Only 
after having mastered speech does one graduate to reading and 
writing.”’ (I believe that these statements will only stand under an 
extremely liberal and benevolent interpretation of the word 
‘normally’, but, for my present purposes, I need not, fortunately, 
enter into a discussion of these statements at all.) Then they 


1 R. Jakobson and M. Halle, Fundamentals of Language (Janua Linguarum Nr. 1), 
Mouton & Co. ’S-Gravenhage 1956. 
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go on to make the following methodological statements: ‘‘There 
is a cardinal difference between phonemes and graphic units. 
Each letter carries a specific denotation—in a phonemic orthog- 
raphy, it usually denotes one of the phonemes or a certain 
limited series of phonemes, whereas phonemes denote nothing but 
mere otherness (cf. 2.3). Graphic signs that serve to interpret 
phonemes or other linguistic units stand for these units, as the 
logician would say.”’ 


It seems to me that the mode of expression chosen here by the * 


authors is in many respects unfortunate and misleading. The 
terms ‘denote’ and ‘denotation’ occurring here as well as on 
pp. 10-11, to which the authors refer in the last-quoted passage, 
are used with such a high degree of ambiguity and vagueness, 
and with such a high degree of deviation from both ordinary and 
logico-semiotical usage, that the understanding of the sentences 
in which they appear is highly impeded. The phrase, ‘‘phonemes 
denote nothing but mere otherness,” if you take away from 
it its metaphysical flavor and the associations with some of the 
worst formulations of Ch. S. Peirce and F. de Saussure, seems 
to mean no more than what would be expressed in ordinary 
language by something like ‘“‘Phonemes do not denote and their 
functioning is purely differential,’’ with some elaboration needed 
to clarify the matter of ‘differential functioning’. But when the 
authors contrast the denotation of a phoneme with the denotation 
of a letter, their usage, ‘“‘[a letter] usually denotes one of the 
phonemes,” carries the misuse of ‘denote’ beyond possible justifica- 
tion. A letter does not denote anything, not even in the most 
stretched sense of ‘denote’—in general, of course, because within 
certain symbolic formulae letters very definitely denote; but the 
authors clearly do not refer to this exceptional usage. Between 
a letter in a phonemic orthography and a certain phoneme there 
exists, of course, by definition a certain relationship, but it is not 
that of denoting. The status of a letter, in a graphic system, 
is analogous to that of a phoneme, in a phonemic system. They 
are counterparts in their respective systems. This seems to a 
logician so obvious that he is often at a loss to understand all 
those distinguished linguists who claim otherwise. The explanation 
that the linguists are confusing here historical with logical primacy, 
the asymmetricity of the relation ‘precedes-in-time’ with the 
asymmetricity of ‘denotes’, is not always sufficient, certainly not in 
the present case. Could it be that the authors here fell prey to the 
fallacy, well-known to logicians, of ‘‘the confusion of use and mention 
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of signs’? Could it be that because something that looks like a letter 
is often used to denote a phoneme—the phoneme /k/ being custo- 
marily denoted by ‘/k/’—that their misleading formulation arose? 
(Notice that nothing is denoted either by the letter ‘k’ or by the 
phoneme /k/, whereas the letter ‘k’ is denoted, for instance, by 
“k”, though so-called autonymous denotations? are also often 
used by linguists, with certain confusions occasionally arising. 

At the end of the passage, the authors try to strengthen their 
point by invoking a musical analogy: ‘‘One could neither state 
that musical form is manifested in two variables—notes and 
sounds—nor that linguistic form in manifested in two equipollent 
substances—graphic and phonic. And just as musical form cannot 
be abstracted from the sound matter it organizes, so form in 
phonemics is to be studied in relation to the sound matter which 
the linguistic code selects, readjusts, dissects, and classifies along 
its own lines. Like musical scales, phonemic patterning is an 
intervention in nature, an artifact imposing logical rules upon the 
sound continuum.” This analogy is interesting but totally wrong. 
The sound re is not analogous either to a phoneme or to a letter, 
not even to a morpheme, but rather to what a morpheme denotes. 
This sound can be denoted by a certain geometrical pattern of 
lines and ellipses just as it can be denoted by (the written letter- 
sequence) ‘re’ or (the spoken sound) [re]. In music, the denotata 
of the various possible denotational systems are sounds—with 
other sounds, in some of the systems, denoting them; but in linguis- 
tics, phonemes and letters have no denotata, whereas the denotata 
of morphemes and graphemes are, in general, non-linguistic 
entities—‘dog’ and /dog/ both denote dogs (though they also 
fulfill other functions). 

The word ‘logical’ in the last sentence of the quoted passage 
is irksome. In order to interpret the function of this word in 
the phrase ‘an artifact imposing logical rules upon the sound 
continuum’, as well as in many other phrases used by Prof. 
Jakobson in prior publications, I replace it by—zero. Could I be 
mistaken?. 

2. On the whole, there can be no geod arguments against 
trying to reduce the set of phonemes of any language (or all 


2 I.e., a situation where a sign is denoted by itself, or rather where a sign-type 
is denoted by one of its sign-tokens. Cf., e.g., R. Carnap, Logical Syntax of Language, 
London-New York 1937, § 42, A. Tarski, Iniroduction io Logic, New York 1946 (2nd ed.) 
§ 18, or W. V. O. Quine, Mathematical Logic, New York 1940, § 4. 
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languages) to a smaller set of other entities. And there are many 
good reasons for using such more basic units, call them ‘features’. 
The specific treatment, however, which this reduction receives 
in Fundamentals leaves me still not quite convinced, and the claim 
for exclusiveness and uniqueness of the presented analysis seems 
to me totally unjustified. But a detailed criticism, though 
certainly a most wortwhile enterprise, is beyond the frame of these 
remarks. | intend to comment here on one aspect only of the whole 
problem, which has some special methodological interest, viz. 
to the claim of the authors that the distinction they make between 
distinctive and redundant features is an absolute and intrinsic 
one. I do not think that this claim is anywhere explicitly formu- 
lated in the Fundamentals but it is everywhere implicitly involved. 

If ten people gather in a room containing six chairs, four people 
are ‘‘redundant,” in the sense that even if the seating capacity 
of the room is fully exploited—assuming that only one person can 
sit in one chair at a time—four people will remain unseated. 
So far, it makes no sense to say that John, Bill, Mary and Ann are 
redundant whereas the other six are not. Only by introducing 
additional considerations and conventions can an assignment of 
the redundancy to certain four people be justified. One might, 
for instance, take the time of arrival into consideration or invoke a 
“family hold back”’ principle or take age into account. None of 
these assignments, however, can make any claim to exclusiveness 
or naturalness. 

When the articulation of a certain sound 5 in a language L can 
be characterized by its possession of the features A, B, C, D, and 
E—no ‘“‘different”’ sound (=type or= design) possessing the same 
features, and it turns out that wherever a sound in L possesses 
feature D it also possesses feature E, and vice versa, and that 
whenever a sound in L, if produced under certain circumstances 
or in a certain environment, possesses feature B, it also possesses 
feature C, and vice versa, it makes sense to say that the feature sel 
(A, B, C, D, E] characterizing 5 is redundant to a certain degree 
under any conditions and in any environment, and to an even 
stronger degree under certain specific conditions or in certain 
specific environments. So far, it makes no sense to single out the 
feature D, rather than E, as being an absolutely redundant feature, 
or to single out B, rather than C, as being a conditionally redundant 
feature. Such a singling out is extraneous to the situation, though 
there might be certain purposes for which a conventional assign- 
ment of redundancy to some of the features, instead of to the 
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whole set, might be a worthwhile procedure. But it must be clear 
that for different purposes different assignements are appropriate, 
and that for some purposes no such such assignment might turn 
out to be helpful. 

If in French, the phonemes /b/ and /p/ share so many features 
but differ (only) in that /b/, under normal conditions, is implemen- 
ted by a lenis and voiced sound, whereas /p/ is implemented by a 
fortis and voiceless sound, there being no phoneme whose 
implementation, under normal conditions, shares the common 
features of /b/ and /p/ with them but is either lenis and voiced 
or fortis and voiceless, then the feature sets [—, —, —, —, lenis, 
voiceless] and |[—, —, —, —, fortis, voiced] are redundant (the 
dashes indicating the common features). But so far, there can be 
no justification for the claim that the lenis/fortis opposition (to 
change now somewhat the terminology, in accordance with the 
author’s none too consistent usage) is distinctive, whereas the 
voiceless/voiced opposition is redundant. If the authors. still 
make just this claim, they seem to justify it by considerations of 
er and elegance of characterization. Characterizing /b/ 


by [—, — lenis) is certainly simpler, more elegant and 
more economic vn then characterizing it by [—, —, —, —, lenis, 
voiceless]. (The assignment of distinctiveness to the lenis feature 


rather than to the voiceless feature is due to still other considera- 
tions that need not be discussed here.) But this gain is a spurious 
one. The statement that the implementation of /b/ by a normal 
French speaker under normal conditions is voiced, rather than 
voiceless or indifferent with respect to these features, has still 
to be made somewhere. Simplicity is a virtue of a whole system. 
An increase of simplicity in one part of a system, if accompanied 
by a decrease in the remainder, is of doubtful value. But the 
situation in our particular case is even worse. The authors are 
obliged to state that under abnormal conditions, such as energetic 
shouting, or whispering, the distinctive function of the distinctive 
features may be taken over by the (normally) redundant features 
(pp. 9-10). Here the spurious aaa e surely backfires. No 
such statement has to be made at all for a characterization of 
phonemes by redundant feature sets. From a comparison with 
the other feature sets one can read off immediately whether the 
disappearance (‘neutralization’) of certain features under certain 
conditions will or will not lead to a loss of unique identification 
of the phoneme involved. * 


> I believe that C. F. Hockett intends to make a similar, if not identical, point in 
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The taking over of the distinctive function by a (normally) 
redundant feature should by no means be understood as a 
psychological observation, as if the listener, under normal 
conditions, were to take account only of the distinctive features, 
whereas he attends to the redundant features only under abnormal 
conditions. This interpretation is explicitly repudiated by the 
authors. To use a certain well-known slogan, they do not claim 
that the distinctive features have a greater psychological reality 
than the redundant ones. 

Altogether, I believe that there remain no good reasons for the 
distinction between distinctive and redundant among the features. 
I believe that all the valuable points incorporated in this 
terminology can be made as simply, or even more simply, by 
the ‘redundant feature-set’ terminology which avoids, in addition, 
the less desirables points of the ‘distinctive-redundant feature’ 
terminology. 

For those, who are not yet convinced of the pointlessness of the 
“economy” introduced by the distinctive-redundant division, 
let me give an analogy from elementary geometry. A rectangle 
is customarily defined as a quadrangle whose four angles are right 
angles. One might accuse this definition—and some mathema- 
ticians did so—of redundancy: it would suffice to require in the 
definiens that at least three angles should be right; for Euclidean 
geometry the rightness of the ‘fourth angle can then be proved. 
Though this might be a useful thing to do for certain axiomatic 
purposes, it is regarded as pointless by most mathematicians. 
The gain in “economy”’ is offset first by a certain loss of intui- 
tiveness—which has its pedagogical values, to say the least—and 
second by the fact the statement that every rectangle has four 


right angles, an immediate consequence of the ordinary definition,’ 


has now to be laboriously proved. On the other hand, of course, 
under the ordinary definition a theorem has to be proved to the 
effect that any quadrangle with at least three right angles has 
exactly four right angles. Incidentally, such a theorem seldom 
occurs in ordinary textbooks, because of its relative unimportance. 
(The reader will find no difficulty in pointing out the weaknesses 
of the analogy, but my argument does not depend only on its 
strength.) 


his criticism of the ‘‘determining-determined’’-terminology; see his A Manual of 
Phonology (Indiana University Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics, Memoir 
11), Baltimore, 1955, especially pp. 172-175. 
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3. The authors dedicate much space to the discussion of the 
relationship between phonological entities and sound. They 
distinguish between what they call an inner, immanent approach 
adopted, for instance, by Bloomfield and themselves, and various 
ouler approaches. Unfortunately, the mode of expression they 
use to explain the inner approach is rather metaphorical; locutions 
like ‘“‘the distinctive features are present in the sound waves,” 
or “the inner approach locates the distinctive features and their 
bundles within the speech sounds, be it on their motor, acoustical 
or auditory level” are certainly not to be taken literally. And they 
are of little help to someone who, for methodological reasons, is 
interested in the relationship between phonemes, features and 
sounds. They even look slightly inconsistent—sound waves 
have no motor level—though this can easily be remedied. 

I shall not go into a discussion of the authors’ presentation of 
the various outer approaches and the validity of their criticisms. 
None of the views presented, including the authors’ own one, 
is completely convincing, especially because of their heavy reliance 
on metaphors and the subsequent lack of clarity and preciseness. 
Nevertheless, almost all views presented seem to contain some 
grain of truth, and their mutual inconsistency seems occasionally 
to be due more to unfortunate modes of expsession than to the fact 
that all except at most one must be wrong. 

It is at this point that a certain methodological insight, recently 
obtained—or, to be more precise, recently clearly formulated— 
might be of help, both in eliminating inessential differences and in 
bringing into focus the essential ones. The terminology, in which 
this insight will be formulated here, is in part already quite 
customary among psychologists, with the remainder coined in the 
investigation of Professor Rudolf Carnap on the methodological 
character of theoretical concepts,* in which this insight has found 
its concise formulation. 

Let me give a rough outline of the main ideas of this investigation, 
insofar as they are of relevance to our present problem. Many 
methodologists of science, though not all, distinguish between 
two parts in the language of science, the observational part, on the 
one hand, and the theorelical part, on the other. (The actual 





‘ R. Carnap, “The methodological character of theoretical concepts” in: Feigl and 
Scriven (eds.), The Foundation of Science and the Concepts of Psychology and Psycho- 
analysis (Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science, vol. I), Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, 1956. 
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terms are, of course, sometimes quite different.) A logician might 
prefer to speak about two languages of science instead of two parts 
of the one language. I shall use here an intermediate way of 
expression and talk of the two sublanguages of science, the 
observational and the theoretical one. This distinction is mostly 
drawn with respect to physics, for certain well-known historical 
reasons, but is now occasionally applied to psychology. I intend 
to show that a similar distinction should prove to be of great 
methodological usefulness also for linguistics. 

The observational sublanguage of physics contains such terms 
as ‘warm’, ‘loud’, ‘red’, ‘warmer than’, ‘louder than’, ‘brighter 
than’, referring to observable properties and relations. The 
theoretical sublanguage of physics, on the other hand, contains 
such terms as ‘atom’, ‘spin’ and ‘electromagnetic field’. According 
to some conceptions, the observational sublanguage contains also 
such simple quantity terms as ‘temperature’ and ‘weight’. Each 
sublanguage contains, of course, also all those terms that are 
explicitly definable on the basis of the primitive descriptive terms 
of this sublanguage (in addition to the logical terms). This last 
statement will later be expanded. 

Since the terms of the observational sublanguage are ordinary 
words and phrases (say, of English) or their one-to-one symbolic 
counterparts, and their combination into sentences follows the 
rules of ordinary syntax (or, again, their simple symbolic counter- 
parts), no problems arise as to the interpretation of the sentences 
of this sublanguage. 

The situation is different with regard to the theoretical sublan- 
guage. Unfortunately, it is impossible, without presupposing 
a considerable amount of knowledge in modern logic, to describe 
in detail the logical structure of this sublanguage. A certain 
loss of preciseness in the following discussion is the inevitable 
result. It is hoped, however, that this loss will not seriously impair 
the value of this discussion. 

The theoretical sublanguage will contain a number of primitive 
descriptive constants, in addition to its logical vocabulary, as well 
as the terms defined on their basis. Instead of ‘theoretical 
terms’, the expressions ‘theoretical constructs’ and ‘hypothetical 
constructs’ are often used. A theory, formulated in this sublan- 
guage, consists of a finite number of postulates containing, in addi- 
tion to logical terms, only the theoretical terms. Finally, 
correspondence rules are given, which connect the theoretical terms 
with the terms of the observational sublanguage. 
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The theory by itself, without the correspondence rules, is an 
uninterpreled calculus. Its terms and sentences are so far without 
meaning, and the theoretical language, so far, is useless as a means 
of communication. With the adjunction of the correspondence 
rules, the theoretical terms become interpreted, the theoretical 
sentences meaningful, the whole theoretical language a means of 
communication. However—and here comes the decisive new 
insight—these correspondence rules connect in general only some 
of the theoretical terms with the observational terms, providing 
them with a direct though still in general incomplete interpretation, 
whereas the remainder of the theoretical terms receive their 
interpretation only indirectly and still more incompletely by their 
being connected with the first terms through the postulates. Let 
me stress at this point that, without going into a detailed 
description of the form of the correspondence rules, these rules 
should by no means be considered as definitions, not even as 
disguised ones; such a shapeless conception of definitions would, 
in our case, result in much harm to an understanding of the situa- 
tion. 

| promised before to elaborate on the status of terms definable 
on the basis of the primitive descriptive terms of the observational 
sublanguage. The situation is quite complicated, due to the fact 
that one may be more or less liberal with regard to the structure 
of the definitions admitted for this purpose. The strictest approach 
would admit only explicit definitions of an extensional form 
i. e. a form that does not involve either logical or causal 
modalities). Less strict approaches would also admit the intro- 
duction of non-primitive terms either by means of explicit defini- 
tions in a non-extensional form, i. e. using modal terms such as 
‘possible’ and ‘necessary’ or subjunctive conditionals, or by means 
of certain kinds of conditional definitions, so-called reduction 
sentences. The most important kind of terms introduced by 
definitions of the latter types are the so-called disposition lerms 
like ‘elastic’ or ‘brittle’; such terms, if their introductory phrase 
makes no use of theoretical terms, will be called pure disposition 
lerms. 

I already mentioned that not all philosophers of science subscribe 
to the double-sublanguage view. Operationists, like the physicist 
Bridgman and the psychologist Skinner, would claim that the 
language of science need not contain anything besides terms that 
are either logical or else observable predicates or pure disposition 
terms; no scientific term needs to be considered as a theoretical 
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term. Carnap, like many other scientists and philosophers, regards 
this view as too narrow and as not easily reconcilable with current 
scientific practice. 

I am afraid that the outline given here was none too convincing. 
The interested reader will be well advised to read Carnap’s article 
in extenso as well as a careful and detailed paper by C. G. Hempel 
on the same topic, forthcoming in the second volume of the 
Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science. As to psychology 
in particular, the paper by MacCorquodale and Meehl® should be 
consulted, whose distinction between inlervening variables and 
theoretical construcls seems to coincide, more or less, with that 
between pure disposition terms and theoretical terms, though the 
observation language to which the authors refer contains also 
certain quantitative terms. 

It must therefore come rather naturally to try to apply this 
whole view, or rather this whole gamut of views, to the present 
status of linguistics. 1 do not think that this has been done before. 

It seems, if one is somewhat bold in the interpretation of the 
various metaphors that mar the authors’ Ciscussion of the “inner” 
and ‘‘outer’’ approaches on pp. 8-17, that this distinction mirrors 
once more the distinction between the pure-dispositio:.-term view 
(or the one-language view) and the theoretical-term view (or the 
double-sublanguage view). The authors, following Bloomfield, 
insist on defining phoneme (and distinctive feature) on the basis 
of the observable properties of speech sounds, though these 
observable properties have again to be interpreted in a liberal way 
and to include properties whose establishment involves certain 
measurements. The adherents of the various variants of the outer 
view, on the other hand, seem to regard the terms ‘phoneme’ etc.. 
as theoretical terms, whose connection with “‘concrete sounds’’ 
is only indirect and incomplete. 

So far, this is, of course, all very vague and perhaps unconvincing. 
Only a very detailed study could conclusively prove the fruitfulness 
of showing that the recent methodological quarrels within linguistics 
fall into a pattern well-known from other sciences. Such a study 
will not be easy: the ways in which linguists are used to formulate 
their methodological attitudes is often very idiosyncratic and 
metaphorical, and a constant danger of misinterpretation lurks 


5 K. MacCorquodale and P. E. Meehl, ‘‘Hypothetical Constructs and Intervening 
Variables,’ Psychological Review 55 (1948), reprinted in Feigl] and Brodbeck, Readings 
in Philosophy of Science, New York 1953, pp. 596-611. 
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behind any attempt to put their formulations into a_ unified 
terminological framework. 

The following scattered remarks will therefore be of a program- 
matic and sketchy nature. 

a. I already once® had the opportunity of calling attention to 
the fact that insufficient knowledge of recent developments in 
logic and methodology often causes linguists anxieties over the 
seemingly unbridgeable disagreements on such issues as_ the 
definitions of the most basic concepts. Let me intimate, as an 
illustration, that the difficulties in coming to agreement on the 
definition of phoneme might not be due to the ineptitude of the 
fellow-) linguist but rather to the fact that such a definition cannot 
be given, at least not in the form of an explicit definition using 
observable predicates only. It might perhaps be more appropriate 
to treat ‘phoneme’ as a primitive theoretical term, connected hy 
postulates with other theoretical terms like ‘feature’, ‘environ- 
ment’, ‘immediately preceding’ etc., and connected with the 
observational terms like ‘speech sound’, ‘phone’, ‘velum’, directly 
or indirectly, by certain correspondence rules. Instead of being 
bewildered by the failure of arriving at a generally acceptable 
definition of the basic terms of linguistics and by the accompanying 
weird controversies, linguists could now perhaps come to an agree- 
ment on the underlying postulates and on the worthwhileness of 
transferring their disagreement to the exact form of the correspon- 
dence rules to be adopted. The old schoolbook recipe of ‘define 
your terms’ has now to be recognized as misleading and unjustified, 
especially when the terms involved are theoretical ones. The new 
recipe, ‘list your postulates and correspondence rules’, is less 
attractive as a slogan but more efficient. 

I believe that the double-sublanguage view is already implicit, 
for instance, in the ‘‘fictionalist’’ view of Twaddell, criticized by 
the authors on pp. 13-14. It is understandable that scientists 
who have not quite mastered the methodological niceties of the 
double-sublanguage approach to their discipline will be worried 
about the ontic status of their theoretical concepts and, misled by 
the fact that these concepts are not defined in terms of observable 
predicates, tend to assign them a kind of second-quality reality. 
often dubbed as “‘fictional.”” This again will irk other scientists 
who will interpret the fictional character of these theoretical 


* Y. Bar-Hillel, ““On Recursive Definitions in Empirical Sciences’’, Proceedings of 
the XJth International Congress of Philosophy, volume V, 1953. pp. 160-165. 
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constructs as being “arbitrary,” “having no necessary correlate 
in concrete experience’ and who will feel that the objective value of 
this discipline is thereby endangered. A clear understanding 
of the workings of the two sublanguages of science should com- 
pletely eliminate these quibbles. 

b. I hope that I am not using too much force when I interpret 
the ‘‘algebraic’’ approach of Hjelmslev as an attempt to stress 
the theoretical character of the basic linguistic notions. That the 
“expression plane’’ of language can be studied without any recourse 
to phonetic premises—as the authors formulate Hjelmslev’s 
thesis—may mean nothing more than that the postulational 
theory of the linguistic structure of a certain language can be 
usefully studied as such, without having to invoke at every stage 
the correspondence rules, a thesis to which | think one cannot 
but consent. Without the correspondence rules, however, the 
theory remains an uninterpreted calculus and is, therefore, in a 
certain important sense, not a linguistic theory at all. I venture 
to interpret the authors’ criticism of Hjelmslev’s approach as 
accusing it of playing down the role of these rules, on the one hand, 
which might be correct, and as a critique of the double-sublanguage 
view in general, on the other, which seems to me unsubstantiated. 

I hope to have made it clear that I am not interested in cheap 
peace-making or in an uncritical eclecticism but that it is my firm 
belief that many of the currently raging methodological contro- 
versies in linguistics are due to misunderstandings that are based, 
in their turn, on an insufficient utilization of the tools that modern 
general methodology is able to put at the disposal of the scientists. 
[ am, of course, quite aware that an important role in these 
controversies is also played by all kinds of overt or hidden 
metaphysical beliefs cherished by the participants in these contro- 
versies. I hope that a unified terminology will also help to assess 
the exact role played by these beliefs, and hence perhaps help 
to overcome their detrimental effects. 

It is my impression that the double-sublanguage view will 
also solve another puzzle (at least it was a puzzle to me). I refer 
now to the relation between utterance and sentence. The 
customary view which regards a sentence as a kind of utterance 
not only runs into seemingly insuperable difficulties in determining 
the specific nature of this kind but left me, at least, dissatisfied in 
principle. I had always the feeling that linguists lreal these two 
terms as being on two entirely different levels, whereas they lalk 
about them as belonging to the same level. 1 am quite convinced 
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now, and [ think that not too much deliberation is required in 
order to come to this conviction, that ‘sentence’ is best treated 
as a theoretical term—as used by linguists, not necessarily as 
used in ordinary life—whereas ‘utterance’ is rather an observa- 
tional term. What connects ‘sentence’ with ‘utterance’ is not a 
definition but rather a set of correspondence rules. 

Let me stress again that my last remarks were sketchy and 
occasionally rather dogmatic. A more systematic and better 
documented treatment will perhaps be undertaken at some other 
occasion. 


Hebrew Universily, Jerusalem YEHOSHUA BarR-HILLEL. 


A MANUAL OF PHONOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION 


In the past few years a number of introductory textbooks and 
basic manuals on phonological analysis have appeared, but, in 
spite of this, most instructors of elementary courses in the field 
still seem to prefer their own approaches, and those who have not 
yet written a book on the subject often like to dream of an “‘ideal”’ 
textbook. The distinguished linguist André Martinet has now 
produced his entry, in the form of a revised and enlarged version! 
of his phonological study of the Franco-provencal speech of 
Hauteville, which originally appeared about ten years ago. 

Martinet’s aim, as indicated in the preface, was to provide a 
book which would combine a theoretical orientation with a detailed 
model of the descriptive technique, and which would be able to 
serve as an introduction to phonology and as a preparation for the 
understanding of more fundamental works. He succeeded in 
his aim: the book is an admirable introduction to the field and will 
undoubtedly be widely used in elementary courses. It is only 
reasonable to suppose, however, that individual linguists will 
continue to present the theory and practice of phonological 
analysis in accordance with their own views and favorite examples, 
and that this book like its predecessors will fall short of the ideal 


' André Martinet, La description phonolugique avec applicalion au parler jranco- 
provencal d’Hauteville (Savoie), Société de Publications Romanes et Francaises LV]. 
108 pp. Geneva: Librairie Droz, Paris: M. J. Minard, 1956. 
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textbook for other linguists. The critical essay which follows 
is to be understood in this light, with the reviewer measuring the 
book against his own ideal rather than against other works which 
are available. 

Martinet’s book contains a one-page preface, three chapters of 
theory (11-47), seven chapters of the model phonological descrip- 
tion (51-101), an appendix consisting of a short sample text and 
translation, and an index of technical terms. The first chapter 
explains what a linguist is trying to do when he describes a language. 
The second chapter, on phonetics, is a fairly full presentation of the 
range of sound types available for distinctive function in 
languages; it is couched in articulatory terms and supplies symbols 
for transcription. The third chapter explains the basic principles 
of phonemics as the author sees them. The chapters of description 
include one giving background-material on the dialect, another, 
called The Phonemes, which is by far the longest in the book, and 
five on various aspects of classification, distribution, and prosodic 
features. 

The whole book is a pleasure to read. Martinet writes in a 
seemingly effortless style which is always direct and clear. In 
the theoretical section he defines his necessary technical terms 
simply, and his examples are well chosen and well explained. — In 
the descriptive section the facts, his analysis of the facts, and 
the reasons for his analysis are all lucidly set forth. Throughout 
the book he succeeds in avoiding the scholarly apparatus the 
specialist is usually tempted to furnish—he has only one footnote 
in the entire theoretical section, twelve in the descriptive chapters, 
and no reference anywhere to any other work on phonological 
analysis. It is evident that the author tried to steer clear of 
extremes of theoretical position and to reserve judgment on recent 
trends. It is equally evident that he did not hesitate to draw 
on various “‘schools’”’ of linguistics, and although the flavor of his 
terminology and procedures is that of Prague there are suggestions 
of both America and glossematics. 

The method of presentation he chose is interesting, namely a 
theoretical introduction citing various languages plus a sample 
analysis of one language in detail. This is certain to be highly 
effective pedagogically; the use of this method accouuts in part 
for the widespread success of the Bloch and Trager Oulline in this 
country. The choice of sample language is excellent: the voca- 
bulary is similar enough to French to be easily recognized by the 
reader but the phonology is strikingly different. One could only 
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wish that Martinet had given, in addition, similar descriptions of 
several other highly divergent phonologies, say Danish and perhaps 
Vietnamese, considering his interests. But this is simply the 
ungrateful reviewer wanting more of a good thing. 

More legitimate perhaps is some mild criticism of the particular 
selection of languages cited throughout the theoretical section. 
The author mentions only about twenty languages to illustrate 
his points. Of these all but five (Arabic, Korean, Malagasy, 
Turkish, Vietnamese) are Indo-European languages and except for 
Ancient Greek and Sanskrit, are now spoken in Europe. This 
limitation on the selection of languages has certain advantages in 
that the European or American student is more likely to be familiar 
with the languages and understand the examples, and the author 
is able to quote from first-hand knowledge instead of depending 
on the work of others. On the whole, also, this kind of restriction 
is preferable to the citation of a large number of languages 
incompletely and unreliably, as is done by some authors. But 
the particular selection of this book tends to distort slightly the 
overall picture of possible phonological systems. For example. 
Martinet repeatedly characterizes phenomena as rare which occur 
in many non-European languages and are familiar to many millions 
of people, while on the other hand much space is devoted to 
certain features of European languages. 

As a single example of how a different sampling might have 
altered the presentation of phonetics, one could suppose that 
Martinet were a linguistic scholar from India, and that his selection 
of languages for citation had been chiefly those of South Asia, an 
area roughly comparable to Europe in total population and variety 
of languages. For one thing, retroflex lateral, nasal, and flap 
sounds [1 nr] would surely have been included in his phonetic 
chart (29) since every one of them appears as an independent 
phoneme in several major languages of South Asia. For another, 
aspiration would probably have been treated in great detail and on 
an equal footing with voicing, such sound types as aspirated 
affricates and sonants, [¢ v‘| etc., being included because of their 
occurrence in the area, and the prosodic nature of ‘‘aspiration”’ and 
its South Asian congeners implosion and tone would have been 
noted. On the other hand, such exotic European sounds as |f] 
and [%| might have been designated ‘“‘rare’’ or even omitted 
altogether and stress might well have been overlooked. 

All this is not to deny that certain sound types or certain 
phonemic patterns are much more frequent in languages throughout 
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the world then others, but rather to point out that the selection 
of languages for illustration in a general handbook could be care- 
fully made in order to include a wide sampling of phonetic 
phenomena and structural ordering and to eliminate a regional 
bias. 


One other advantage of the method may be noted. The mate- 
rial is so arranged that the student must work his wey through the 
model description before all the author’s points are made. For 


example, most technical terms are introduced in the theoretical 
section, but a few are in the description (série, ordre, rendement 
fonclionnel). The problem of one phoneme or two for certain 
segments is treated at some lergth in both sections. The distinc- 
tion between free variation at the phonemic level (i. e. morpho- 
phonemic) and at the subphonemic level (i. e. allophonic) is made 
only in the descriptive section (p. 57). All this, whether 
intentional or simply resulting from the reworking of the original 
publication, forces the student to deal with the actual facts of a 
language, not just theory. 

In the matter of choice of terminology and reference to other 
work in the field Martinet varies. In the phonetics chapter he 
picks his way carefully among conflicting terminologies and sym- 
bols, making sensible choices and frequently listing widely used 
alternatives. In the other chapters, however, he generally uses 
only one term and provides no alternatives. ‘This is presumably 
to protect the student from the confusion of different sets of terms, 
and may be quite sound pedagogically. There are, however, 
points where important differences of conceptualization exist 
and are reflected in terminological differences. Such differences 
could have been noted, and a brief explanation (including, if the 
author felt it necessary, explicit rejection) of the other viewpoints 
could have been given, with benefit to the student. 

For example, he could have mentioned the widespread use of 
‘““morpheme’”’ for both semantéme and morphéme of his terminology, 
and the corresponding attitude that sharp discrimination between 
the two may not be possible. His terminology has no cover term 
for the two except signe, which has other meanings as well (e. g. 
signe démarcalif). 

In the discussion of neutralisalion he could have noted that 
some linguists do not operate with this concept. In doing so, he 
might have made more explicit the criteria by which he differenti- 
ates between ‘‘accidental” gaps in distribution and neutralization; 
this would be valuable for the beginning student, and as an implicil 
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reply to Hockett’s review of his Phonology as functional phonetics 
would have clarified Martinet’s position. 

The American use of the term “‘contrast’”’ could have been noted. 
Its convenience is so great (noun, verb, -ing, -ive ; obvious meaning) 
that it seems likely to remain in use as the central term in English 
although ‘‘commutation’’ and ‘opposition’? appear increasingly 
in American publications. For this reason, the term contrastif, 
referring to a useful concept which has no name in American usage, 
is a source of confusion, and accenluel or culminalif might have been 
preferable throughout. Other explanations of this sort could 
center around such terms as articulation (vs. “‘plane’’, “‘level’’), 
variante (vs. ‘‘allophone’’), ete. 

It is somewhat surprising to note that some of Martinet’s 
pel notions, including some of his most interesting ideas, are 
omitted in this litthe manual. In some instances, he may have 
regarded them as too advanced, in other instances as not strictly 
synchronic, and in some cases he may simply have found it incon- 
venient to include them in reworking the original study. At any 
rate one misses terms like faisceau, phonémes integrés et non- 
inlegrés, case vide, catalyse, and the like which are found in his 
Economie; one misses also discussions of the (synchronic) 
relationship of gemination to heterogeneous clusters and stress, 
the notion of maximum differentiation, and other topics which 
Martinet has dealt with in such stimulating and provocative ways 
elsewhere in his writings and in his lectures. 

Finally, in this connection, he could have included a list of 
the ‘“‘fundamental works’’ to which he refers in the preface. _ It is 
certainly legitimate to omit throughout an elementary textbook 
references to other works in the field but the student has a right 
to expect some guidance for further reading and in this case a brief 
bibliography with critical annotations would be of tremendous 
assistance. 

One feature of the book which may be regarded as a serious 
flaw is the purely descriptive, non-analytical approach. The 
author fails to provide sufficient explanation of actual operations 
or procedures by which one might first obtain data and then arrive 
at a phonological analysis of the material. There is no discussion 
of methods of elicitation, no mention of complementary distribution 
as a clue to structure, no discussion of the effects of morphophone- 
mics and writing systems on informants’ observations, or of the 
difficulties of introspection, or of the fundamental problem of 
the determination of phonological sameness vs. difference. The 
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student. who absorbs this book well will have a good understanding 
of phonological structure, but if he were given a language to 
describe it is doubtful that he would know how to go about 
discovering its structure. 

Perhaps this is asking too much, but I think not. In many 
ways the most important component of linguistic training is the 
development of the ability to deal with actual speech and find out 
what makes it tick. Skill at this is fundamental even to work in 
diachronic linguistics or to highly abstract mathematicizations 
of linguistic material, and an introduction to phonology should 
reckon with it explicitly. 

A flaw of a different kind is the nearly complete omission of 
acoustic material in the chapter on phonetics. For some time 
to come most linguists will probably continue to use chiefly articula- 
tory terminology, but the importance of acoustic phonetics is 
increasing and even an elementary textbook on phonemics can no 
longer ignore it. For several decades it has been clear that many 
of our articulatory terms, especially for vowels, are fundamen- 
tally labels of auditory effect and only in part accurate descrip- 
tions of production. It is time we recognized this more explicitly, 
and even if it is too soon to hope for a unified field of phonetics, it 
is certainly time to include more acoustics at the elementary 
level. 

Also, the distinctive feature analysis developed in the last few 
years by Roman Jakobson and his associates and students is 
completely ignored. It may be argued that much of this theory 
remains unclear, that the acoustic invariants are far from being 
as clearcut as the proponents seem to believe, that some of the key 
terms are poorly chosen, and that many linguists remain 
unconvinced of large parts of the theory. But at any rate this 
kind of analysis attempts to provide a grid of fewer dimensions for 
the identification of phonological entities and constitutes an 
important step, no matter how tentative, toward a more general 
taxonomy of phonological systems. As such it deserved at least 
mention and brief explanation; even an unequivocal rejection of 
‘““binarisme’”’ like that in Martinet’s Economie would have been more 
useful than silence. 

On both the phonetic and phonemic levels the treatment of 
‘suprasegmental” features is inadequate. The whole subject of 
intonation, for example, is badly handled. Martinet certainly 
has a defensible position in distinguishing between patterns of 
intonation and what Americans call ‘segmental phonemes.”’ 
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Whether the intonational features are analyzed into phonemes 
as most American linguists seem to prefer, or the term phoneme is 
restricted to vowels and consonants is of little importance. But 
it is important to recognize the distinctive function of intonation 
and to place it clearly in phonology. To argue as Martinet does 
that intonation is hardly subject to analysis because it is so similar 
in various languages is no argument at all. Even if intonation 
patterns were identical for different languages—-which they are 
not—the question of their function or distribution within each 
language would still remain. ‘This argument reminds one of 
the great phonetician Henry Sweet’s observation that gestures are 
innate and do not vary from society to society. A few moments 
of objective observation of either intonation or gesture would show 
that variation is great and systematic analysis is possible, although 
the former seems more clearly a part of language while the latte: 
probably constitutes a quite different semiotic system. In fact 
Martinet shows his ability at intonational analysis in his careful 
description of l’accent savoyard (pp. 99-100), but all the rest of 
French and Franco-Provencal intonation deserves just as careful 
treatment as this one pattern. Martinet, like most descriptivists 
outside America, regards it as impossible to analyse intonation 
patterns into phonemic levels which occur in sequence. He may 
be partially right in the long run in that future analysis may turn 
away again from “‘phonemes”’ of relative pitch level, but the fact 
remains that the most detailed and most promising intonation 
analyses currently available are ones which operate with this con- 
cept and to say this is “impossible’’ is surely unfair without 
further explanation. Finally, Martinet gives the student ground 
for confusion in referring to patterns of intonation and to accentual 
features by similar terms—fails prosodiques and trails prosodiques. 
Why not use a distinctive technical term for an intonation pattern? 
The word contour which occurs casually in the book in one place 
p. 99) is widely used in this meaning and would be unambiguous. 

Another topic which Martinet fails to treat satisfactorily is 
‘juncture’. Languages show instances of phonological contrast 
which practicing linguists choose to analyse in terms of various 
kinds of breaks in the chain of linear phonemes rather than in 
terms of vowels and consonants. For example, the difference 
between Russian | da'vol’nij| ‘free besides’ and | da'vol’ntj] ‘content’ 
is never described by linguists in terms of two a phonemes, bul 
always in terms of break e.g. /da‘vol’ni,/:/da'vol’nij/. It is not 
enough to note without further analysis that this is a configura- 
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tional feature or a Grenzsignal or an example of the fonction 
démarcalive. After all, some morpheme _ boundaries are 
‘audible’, i. e. are signaled by phonological means, others are not. 
Some of the audible boundaries are signaled by the presence or 
absence of certain ‘segmental’? phonemes; this is part of the 
morphophonemics of tue language. Others are signalled by 
features of tempo, syllabification, special allophones of vowels 
and consonants and other means. These are junctures, and it is 
an important part of the description of the phonology of a language 
to identify and transcribe these junctures and to describe their 
distribution. (The nearest Martinet comes to recognition of 
their phonological significance is the sentence (p. 98) «Notons 
en passant que c’est le fail que nous séparons les mots dans la 
grap: ie qui nous autorise a ne pas faire apparaitre, dans la 
transcription, des faits phoniques, comme les _ allongements 
vocaliques et consonantiques, qui ont valeur démarcative sans 
avoir valeur distinctive.» 

The model description of the Franco-Provencal of Hauteville 
is well worth reading not only for the beginning student for whom 
it is intended in this volume, but for any linguist. Of particular 
value are the detailed discussions explaining features of the 
analysis such as the phonemes r and R (pp. 64-7, 94), the palatal 
consonants (pp. 67-8), the 6: 6 contrast (pp. 75-6), the allophonic 
variation of é@ (pp. 77-8), the réalisalion de l’accenl (pp. 87-8). 
All these are clear, highly informative, and usually convincing. 
The first two, in which he may be “hugging the phonetic ground” 
too closely to the neglect of distribution, may be reviewed here. 

The r situation is as follows. Initially and postconsonantally 
there is only an apical trill; preconsonantally and finally there 
is only a weak “Parisian r’. Intervocalically there is contrast 
between r, an apical flap, and R, which for some speakers (A) is 
a clear, long apical trill, for others (B) a weak ‘“‘Parisian r’’, and 
for still others (C) a strongly trilled uvular r. Martinet regards 
the qualitative differences of non-intervocalic r’s as non-distinctive 
and transcribes them all r (representing the archiphoneme of r 
and R). Apart from the possibility that some American linguists 
would equate the final and medial | R| for speakers of type B and C 
if there were no information about speakers of type A, the 
interesting problem here is whether the intervocalic R should be 
regarded as a geminate rr. 

There is a powerful distributional argument in favor of this 
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which is not stated explicitly by Martinet: since r is the only 
consonant which occurs in final position and since medial clusters 
in the language are the sum of possible initial and final consonant 
sequences, it is quite plausible to have rr the only geminate cluster 
in the language. Martinet’s only reason for regarding the R 
as a separate phoneme is the phonetic fact of the existence of the 
short pronunciation (type B): “... rien n’empécherait... de considérer 
R comme une succession de deux phonémes r... {sauf]... les réalisa- 
tions non allongées de R...”’ (pp. 66-7). In other words, phonetic 
fact must win out over distribution. Strangely enough, in 
discussing the phoneme i he takes exactly the opposite view: 
distribution must win out over phonetic fact. ‘‘Aprés voyelle 
bréve accentuée ... ce |j] peut s’allonger exactement comme les 
autres articulations consonantiques dans des_ circonstances 
identiques, mais ceci ne saurait influencer notre jugement, et nous 
faire considérer [i] et [j] comme deux unités phonologiques 
distinctes, car notre seul critére est celui de la commutation...” 
(p. 69). 

In the case of the palatal consonants t d |! n the author produces 
an impressive array of arguments for the analysis of them as 
consonant plus /i/ and then decides after all that they are unit 
phonemes because they sound that way, even though they seem 
not to fit any of the three cases listed in an earlier chapter (p. 43) 
for which he recommends the single phoneme analysis and even 
though he suggests that the compound writing would be a more 
practical orthography. “‘... nous retenons l’interprétation mono- 
phonématique... parce que de cette facon nous nous écartons moins 
des réalisations objectives.” 

In cases like these there seem to be no definite answers at the 
present state of phonological theory. Many linguists feel that 
there is only one ‘“‘true’”’ phonological analysis of a language and 
that segments like R and id 1» must be either one phoneme or two, 
but these linguists have not yet discovered the weight to be 
ascribed to each factor considered in analysis in order to arrive 
at the correct interprétation. Other linguists, following the line 
of Hockett’s Manual, seem to feel that questions like one phoneme 
vs. two are meaningless unless a level of analysis is specified. 
Whatever position one may hold, Martinet’s presentation has the 
merit that the facts are all there and the reader can see the conse- 
quences of different interpretations. The reviewer’s preference 
is certainly for this as opposed to the concise presentation of one 
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author’s interpretation of a given structure, with insufficient data 
to allow the reader to check the fit of the analysis. 

The sample text in phonemic transcription is a very good feature 
of the book. Such a text, as Martinet indicates, can serve as a 
test of the exhaustiveness and general validity of an analysis. 
Even here, however, the American linguists’ obsession for rigor 
would find fault. Phonemic transcription provides a one-to-one 
correspondence with actual utterances such that any possible 
distinct utterance, apart from homonymy, is represented by a 
unique sequence of symbols, and vice versa. Martinet’s trans- 
cription in the sample text is non-phonemic in at least two 
respects: 

(1) Capital letters, space between ‘“‘words’’, and the usual marks 
of punctuation are used in their ordinary way. Insofar as these 
{vpographical features reflect phonological features of intonation, 
juncture, etc. and their use is carefully defined, they are perfectly 
legitimate. But capital letters for proper names, question marks 
for questions with falling intonation, and space between mor- 
phemes pronounced together are examples of non-phonemic use 
of these symbols; they are simply reflections of French spelling 
habits. In providing a phonemic transcription of a sample 
text should the English linguist capitalize proper adjectives 
or the German linguist capitalize nouns and put commas before 
restrictive clauses, the Spanish linguist employ inverted interroga- 
tion and exclamation marks? How about the Chinese linguist? 

2) Stress is indicated where in fact it does not occur, with 
the excuse that it marks the syllable of the given word on which 
the stress would fall if the word in question (presumably in a dilfe- 
rent utterance) had stress at all. Martinet carefully avoids this 
confusion between phonemic and morphophonemic fact when he 
is dealing with vowels and consonants, but seems to insist on it 
in matters of accent. This marking of potential (or ‘‘lexical’’’ 
stress as opposed to the stress actually occurring would be parallel 
to writing the most informative alternant of a stem in terms of 
segmental phonemes in an utterance in which another alternant 
actually occurred, e. g. transcribing the nominative of Classical 
Greek lipon ‘having left’ as /lipont/ because the stem has this 
alternant elsewhere. 

The American insistence on this kind of rigor is not quibbling; 
it is part of the whole trend of phonological analysis toward 
increasing precision and generality. 
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One last word. The adverse criticism of this review, as stated 
at the beginning, is chiefly a measuring of Martinet’s book against 
a personal ideal. In actual fact, as a clear, comprehensive 
statement of contemporary structural phonology in the Prague 
tradition it has no equal, and as a beginning textbook in the field 
it takes a high place. The reviewer welcomes it enthusiastically 
and hopes that linguists representing other viewpoints will give us 
books of the same calibre for their entries in the field. 

Harvard Universily 

CHARLES A. FERGUSON. 
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G. Révész, The Origins and Prehislory of Language; translated 
from the German by J. Butler. vi+240 pp. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. 

In “this psychological and philosophical discussion”’ (author's 
Preface to the English edition, v), first published in 1945 at Berne 
as Ursprung und Vorgeschichle der Sprache, the late G. Révész, 
who was until his recent death professor of psychology at the 
University of Amsterdam, attempts “‘to reconstruct the evolution 
of the forms of communication from the simplest manifestations 
to the symbolic form of language on the basis of a general principle, 
the contact principle” (216). In so doing he is well aware “that 
there is nothing but inference and analogy to build upon” (14); 
but “cur thought is so strongly under the influence of the idea of 
continuous evolution that our knowledge of so advanced a cultural 
phenomenon as language can only be regarded as incomplete 
until we have found a sufficient explanation of its origin and a 
plausible conception of the sources from which it developed” (9). 
By “origin’”’ is meant the assumption by pre-existing material 
of that form in which the phenomenon or function first appears: 
by ‘“‘prehistory” the preparatory antecedent stages and_ states 
through which this material passed. 

Chapter headings, following a two-page Preface, are as follows: 
Introduction (1), The Problem of Origins (5), Theories of 
Origins (17), The Problem of an Original Language (88), The 
Language of Early Man (91), The Theory of Linguistic Func- 
tions (94), Human and Animal Forms of Contact (132), The 
Development of Phonetic Forms of Communication (149), The 
Importance of the Contact Theory for Evolution (194), The Logical 
Structure of the Contact Theory (199), The Significance of the 
Contact Theory for Linguistic History, Psychology and Prehis- 
tory (207), Summary (216); followed by a Bibliography (227) 
and an Index (235). 

By far the longest of these (17-87) is devoted, all but two pages, 
to the classification, examination and refutation of previous 
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theories of origin. Révész finds that they all fail to define 
language clearly, and pay excessive attention to the medium of 
language—i. e., sound and movement, “instead of emphasizing 
the forces that are productive and formative of language’’ (220). 
His own definition of language as “‘that form of communication by 
which, for the purpose of mutual understanding and with the aid 
of articulated and symbolic signs in a variety of signifi ant 
combinations, commands and wishes are expressed, objective and 
subjective facts are indicated, and requests made for conveying 
information”’ (124), is based on the Aristotelian concept of language 
as an érganon, and the consequent necessity of including purpose 
as well as means in its definition. But he seems to have been 
unacquainted with the work of such linguists as Hjelmslev and 
Martinet; for while it is true that ‘tn any other activities and 
projections of thought such as cult practices, ceremonies, acts of 
greeting and above all the graphic arts likewise make use of 
symbolic signs’? (107), none except language has what the latter 
author calls ‘the double articulation,” wherein a given and possibly 
unique situation is expressed by a succession of meaningful 
elements that recur with identical values in other contexts 
expressing other situations, and are themselves composed of various 
successions of a small number of distinctive but meaningless 
elements (v. Travaux du _ cercle linguistique de Copenhague \V, 
pp. 30-37). 

According to Révész, thought and language presuppose one 
another, and homo loquens may be identified with homo faber ; 
but this stage could not have been reached without “the basic 
innate tendency of social animals to approach one another, estab- 


lish rapport, co-operate and communicate” (86). This ne d for 
contact was and is expressed by both sound end gesture; but even 
the most primitive form of language was basically phonetic. The 


“expressive sound,’ though a material prerequisite of phonetic 
communication, is unrelated to it, being simply a reflex process. 
The “contact sound” differs from the foregoing in that it is pro- 
duced deliberately and expresses the need for vital contact; but since 
it is undirected and seeks not understanding but rather exchange 
of feeling, it also is non-communicative. Révész recognizes three 
stages of phonetic communication: the ery (Ger. Zuruf, Dut h 
uilroep, Fr. cri, It. chiamata), the call (Ger. Anruf, Dutch roep, 
Fr. appel, It. invocazione) and the word. ‘““The cry is an instinctive 
unarticulated phonetic utterance directed to a more or less definite 
group, and has the tendency to give effect to a desire.... The 
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communicative tendency is expressed in the fact that the animal 
as it were senses the proximity of a creature that can free it from 
its state of need”’ (158). ~The call, unlike the cry, is addressed to a 
definite individual (who must therefore be within sight or sound), 
is based in experience, and has imperative and locative functions 
that justify its being regarded ‘‘as the stage directly antecedent to 
language” (224). Révész says that such calls have been observed 
only among dogs, cats and apes; and is unconvinced of their 
existence among animals living outside of human company. 
lurther investigation on the part of animal psychologists is a 
desideratum. 

Thus we have three types of urge for contact: instinctive, 
emotional, mental; three stages of phonetic communication: cry, 
call, word; and three basic linguistic functions: imperative, 
indicative, interrogative; in that order of development. ‘‘The 
‘law of tripartite division’,’’ says Révész as if to disarm criticism, 
‘““‘may be on the one hand an expression of the limitations of our 
intellectual powers, but at the same time a sign of mental 
adaptability, which turns natural limitations to advantage by 
converting them into methods of thought and analysis’’ (200-201). 

That at least is the logical sequence. ‘“‘What matters here is 
not how the development actually took place, but how it could 
have taken place. It is still an open question how one should 
conceive the changes which led lo the development of language’ (149). 
The transition from call to word was not a necessary step, for it 
has taken place with no other animal; nor could it have come 
about by a process of continuous evolution, but only by a sort of 
mental mutation or act of creative evolution. Even after the 
appearance of language, cries and calls probably continued to play a 
considerable though rapidly diminishing réle in phonetic commu- 
nication; and indeed they have not, in some situations, been entirely 
superseded today—as, e. g., in establishing contact over distance 
(150-180). 

Ontogenetic development supplies evidence for “‘the chrono- 
logical and psychological precedence of the imperative intention 


and imperative activity’; while support for the priority of the 
verbal imperative in phylogenetic development is to be found 
in historical and comparative linguistics. In this connexion 
Révész cites, inter alia, J. C. Scaliger’s De causis linguae latinae 
(1540) and M. Bréal’s “‘Les commencements du verbe,” in Mém. 
soc. ling. de Paris XI (1900); and says that the more primitive 
character of the imperative as compared with other moods is shown 
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by the facts that no language lacks it, that it is never displaced by 
other modal forms, and cannot—like the latter—take over other 
functions than its own (as the indicative takes over the imperative 
function in, e. g., ‘“you will do that immediately’’).1_ Moreover. 
the imperative verb—like the nominal vocative (which also 
“belongs to the sphere of the imperative function of language’’)— 
often corresponds to the stem of the word. It therefore seems 
plausible to assume that there once existed a form of phonetic 
communication transitional between ‘‘the non-verbal imperative 
call and language as defined by the three special functions 
described above.’’ This hypothetical missing link Révész calls 
“imperative language,’ meaning thereby ‘“‘a language predomi- 
nantly imperative in function,” in which “‘activity words and the 
most important designations of place and time would have sufficed”; 
but which already contained in the deictic particles ““unambiguous 
beginnings of indicative statements,’ and ‘‘must have been richer 
than can be imagined on the basis of any abstract scheme, because 
words originally arose out of speech, and not the reverse’ (180-193). 

So far as I am competent to judge, the book seems to be on the 
whole carefully thought out, abundantly documented and well 
written. Understandably, the part dealing with the genesis of 
language itself by an act of creative evolution is the weakest link 
in the chain of argument; and Révész’ comparison with it of the 
rise of baroque style, whose structural forms ‘‘were not a necessary 
outcome of the Renaissance,” but were “‘determined by the first 
decisive step toward freedom and enhancement of movement made 
on the personal initiative of Michelangelo,”’ is hardly an acceptable 
analogy (176-177). 

In view of the author’s undoubted caution and awareness of the 
theoretical nature of his inquiry, it may seem legitimate to ask: 
quid prodest? A partial answer may be found in the Preface (vi), 
where we are told that: “Our efforts ... will not be in vain if they 
help to clarify the relations between man’s mind and his means 
of expression,” and again at the end of the book (215), where the 
hope is expressed “‘that linguists and psychologists will be aroused 
{o further work on the basis suggested here.’’ I do not doubt that 


1 I am inclined to question the universal character of these “‘facts.’’ Thus, e.g., 
in Island Carib the imperative function is regularly expressed by a phrase of the 
type: /sé b-a-i/ ‘pour it out (2nd sing.)’’; but this verb form is conjugated in all persons 
and both numbers); and its functions in Ist sing., as in /sé n-a-i/ “I must pour it out” 
or, With interrogative intonation, ‘‘shall I pour it out?’’, can hardly be called imperative. 
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the first of these objectives will be attained; and it does seem that 
some useful suggestions for further work on the part of animal 
psychologists have been made. — But it is not clear to me just what 
is expected of the linguists. | Révész admits that so-called primi- 
tive languages are “‘surely no younger than our own’”’ (60), that 
we can “‘place the beginnings of language more than 100,000 years 
ago” (93), and that “‘the attempt to draw conclusions regarding 
the original language of mankind from the evidence of primitive 
languages has failed’ (89). Yet he believes that ‘‘certain clues 
may nevertheless be found in primitive languages and in the 
utterances of children’ (130); and that ‘“‘such linguistic forms, 
which lend themselves well to being linked with an imperative 
language, can be observed in various primitive languages in which 
quite different situations and actions can be expressed by modifying 
the same word, and in which a great variety of statements, reports 
and commands can be communicated through a relatively small 
number of words and grammatical forms’ (188). If this is a 
primitive trait, its acme is surely to be found in Aztec, in which, 
according to Whorf, “‘probably the majority of all lexical items is 
derived ultimately and to a large extent transparently from 200 
or fewer roots, which in turn are largely, even without using 
Utaztecan comparisons, clearly reducible to a much smaller number 
of subradical elements’ (VFPA 6, p. 392). But to this type, 
which Whorf labels ‘‘oligosynthetic,”’ also belongs—as he himself 
remarked—the vocabulary of modern chemistry. 

The book is well printed and remarkably free from misprints; 
the only ones that I have noticed occurring in quotations in French. 
The worst of these is to be found in a passage from van Ginneken’s 
La reconstruction lypologique des langues archaiques de ’ humanitlé 
on p. 53, with two words misspelt (civilisalions and interjection- 
nels), and others omitted with loss of sense: ‘‘... que dans les civili- 
zations avancées’”’ (?) “‘moyennant les clics interjectionnelles les 
langues orales ont apparu et se sont développées assez lente- 
ment...’ In a quotation from Renan on p. 77 we find, twice 
running, “‘réléve’’ for “‘révéle’’; and in one from Bréal on p. 115, 
“Ce” for “Ces”. The consistent misspelling of the surnames of 
J. Fraser and E. B. Tylor as ‘Frazer’? and ‘‘Taylor’’ (67, 236; 
17, 29, 65, 230, 239) may well be due to the author; and in one or 
two cases (e. g., “the so-called agglomerating languages’ on 
p. 114, where “agglutinating’”’ is doubtless meant) the translator, 
who otherwise has done a good job, appears to have gone astray. 


Dominica, B.W.1I. 


DouGLas TAYLOR. 
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JosHuA WHATMOUGH, Language, A Modern Synthesis, x114+-270 pp. 

New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1956. 

This work is intended, as the author puts it, for “‘intelligent 
people’’ interested in one or more aspects of language rather than 
for the professional linguist. Its aim is to present in synthetic 
and non-technical fashion current views on language. The book 
deals not only with purely linguistic matters, but also makes 
frequent incursions into the fields of literature, sociology, 
psychology, physiology, logic and mathematics insofar as they have 
bearing upon language. Some of these developments, especially 
the chapter dealing with language and literature (Chap. 6), are 
among the most interesting and stimulating in the book. 
However, generally speaking, the enormous territory the author 
wishes to encompass is more of a drawback than an advantage. 
By covering so much—too much—ground, he cannot, in the less 
than 300 pages he has allotted himself, take more than a fleeting 
glance at most of the subjects he considers. The pace will even 
leave many linguists breathless, unless, of course, they consent to 
read the book as literature and not as a work of science, even 
popular science. As for the layman, even if intelligent, he will 
have a hard time trying to divine many important things left 
unsaid or to comprehend what is simply evoked. The lack of 
references and the bare bibliography make it extremely difficult for 
the interested but uninformed reader to find out where he can 
round out his knowledge. 

The idea of giving the book a resolutely modern orientation 
was most laudable; generally, works of this non-technical type are 
rather conservative in character and devote little space to 
contemporary research. However, the presentation of recent 
linguistic tendencies conceals many pitfalls due to the existence 
of divergent views held by different schools of linguists and to the 
fact that time has not yet allowed a selection to be made among 
these views. Even a notion like that of the phoneme cannot be 
defined in such a way as to reconcile theories of the different schools 
which use the term. The author has attempted precisely this kind 
of reconciliation in his synthesis. For example, his definition of 
the phoneme (p. 121-123) is a juxtaposition of views gleaned 
from different sources, and not always consistent. On what 
can be considered as litigious questions, preference is most often 
given, generally without specific acknowledgement, to the 
Harvard-MIT point of view, which is evidently deemed to represent 
the forefront of linguistic progress. The Bloomfieldian views 
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occupy second place. Except for a few brief mentions of glosse- 
matics, Europe is just about completely ignored, despite the fact 
that European structuralism is quite thriving. 

The eclecticism characteristic of the entire book makes for a 
certain lack of coherence and balance. Certain themes, such as 
Visible Speech, the phoneme, Information Theory, etc., are truly 
modern, but the work also deals with many other subjects which 
are conceived and treated in a traditional and outdated manner 
that can hardly be considered as representative of the more 
recent views expressed about them: such are the chapters on 
Languages in History (chap. 2), Languages in the Present 
(chap. 3) and a large part of the chapter on meaning. Further- 
more, it is extremely venturesome and controvertible to identify. 
as the author seems to do, modernity in linguistics with new 
instruments or new scientific tools. Visible Speech, Information 
Theory, Symbolic Logic and statistics can be, or already are. 
useful servants of the linguist but they are not by themselves 
linguistic. As a matter of fact, very few linguists have mastered 
these tools, and their application to date (statistics less than the 
other items mentioned) has raised considerable controversy. 
Communications engineers, mathematicians and logicians do not 
seem to be on the point of evicting the linguist from the field 
of language. More important than these by far, seems to be the 
revolution pul in motion by the ideas of Saussure in Europe and 
by those of Bloomfield and Sapir in America. Modernism in 
linguistics is not so much a consequence of the discovery of new 
fac s or new machines and techniques, as it is of the development 
of a new methodological approach to the study of linguistic 
phenomena known as functional and structural linguistics, and its 
gradi al application to the various branches of linguistics. Along 
with this new approach, linguists have tended more and more 
in recent years to utilize a more or less coherent doctrinal corpus (as 
indicated by the existence of various schools of linguistics); this 
state of affairs is quite incompatible with an eclectic viewpoint 
not explicitly specifying who says what. 

In his introduction, the author declares that his book has no 
pretention to originality except for the presentation, in the course 
of the work, of his theory of Selective Variation. At different 
times, he informs the reader that this theory will furnish an 
explanation of how languages evolve, and that it may even 
elucidate the mystery of the origin of language. _ In spite of these 
promising statements, he only presents a few excerpts of his theory. 
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which, though interesting, do not at all reveal its originality. 
It is not clear in what way it differs from certain other classical 
structuralist formulations such as those declaring that linguistic 
systems tend toward a certain equilibrium or harmony; that 
languages are conditioned by a principle of economy; that languages 
evolve at such a rate that at no time is communication hindered; 
that the source of linguistic change is to be found in la parole ; 
that a linguistic system accepts some of these innovations and 
rejects others, insofar as they are compatible or not with the system. 
We sincerely hope that the author will have occasion to present 
his ideas more fully developed in a future publication. 

The book is well written and beautifully printed. The author 
has made a sincere attempt to avoid many of the stock examples 
generally given in works of this kind. Misprints are nil and slips 
are rare (palatalization (p. 261) is said of consonants articulated 
against the hard palate and not against the soft palate). In spite 
of its shortcomings, this book will be very useful to the non- 
specialists for whom it is primarily intended. However, the 
authoritative book giving a valid account of the present state of 
research in the field of language remains yet to be written. 


CNRS, Paris 
STANLEY LAMPACH. 


G. HerpAN, Language as Choice and Chance. 356 pp. Groningen: 

Noordhoff, 1956. 

Les applications de la statistique a la linguistique se soul 
multipliées depuis une vingtaine d’années. Un manuel de statistique 
linguistique (ou de linguistique statistique, si on préfére) serait un 
ouvrage d’une utilité certaine—l’ouvrage de M. Herdan se présente 
comme tel. La difficulté c’est que l’auteur d’un tel manuel devrail 
étre compétent a la fois en linguistique et en statistique mathé- 
matique—deux sciences que la tradition universitaire tend 4a 
séparer plut6t qu’a réunir. M. Herdan est “lecturer in statistics” 
a l'Université de Bristol (Angleterre), et il a publié plusieurs 
articles intéressants consacrés a diverses applications de la méthode 
statistique a des problémes_ linguistiques et  pbhilologiques. 
Cependant, aprés la lecture de son livre le lecteur peut légitimement 
se demander si M. Herdan posséde les compétences nécessaires 
pour écrire louvrage qu’il a voulu écrire. 

Passons sur le plan général du livre qui peut paraitre bizarre au 
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lecteur, lequel aura quelque difficulté a y trouver ce qu’il 
c ercl.era—méme si cela se trouve effectivement dans ce livre. 
M. Herdan semble avoir voulu articuler son livre sur l’opposition 
saussurienne ‘“‘langue-parole’’—ce qui n’est pas fait pour en 
faciliter la compréhension auprés des nombreux linguistes qui se 
demandent si cette fameuse opposition recouvre une idée ou 
plusieurs, ou aucune. 

ar ailleurs, un manuel n’est pas tenu d’étre exhaustif. Mais on 
pourra trouver excessif que M. Herdan ait cru pouvoir écrire 
trois chapitres sur la théorie de Vinformation sans méme citer 
la loi de Zipf, ni bien entendu, les travaux plus récents et plus 
rigoureux de B. Mandelbrot sur ce méme sujet. On peut également 
s'étonner que M. Herdan envisage la statistique linguistique d’un 
point de vue purement synchronique, semblant ignorer compléte- 
ment les travaux de Swadesh en particulier. 

Mais surtout le lecteur linguiste sera géné par les nombreuses 
inexactitudes et imprécisions de détail qui se trouvent dans la 
description des faits cités par M. Herdan. 

Prenons quelques exemples au hasard. Au ch. 5 nous trouvons 
des comparaisons de la distribution des phonémes dans diverses 
langues. Il est bien possible, au .prix de quelque arbitraire, 
(identifier les phonémes de langues différentes; mais encore faut-il 
que les identifications proposées n’aient pas leurs bases dans 
ignorance des faits. Ainsi au tableau 34 (p. 82) nous voyons 
M. Herdan identifier a au latin et a o grec le phonéme gotique 
transcril au- et on sait quil s’agissait du phonéme /6/. De méme 
pour ai gotique =/é/, identifié au grec «=, alors que le latin ae 
n’apparait pas sur le tableau. 

Au tableau 35 (p. 83), M. Herdan compare la distribution des 
consonnes en anglais, italien et tchéque. Mais, alors que la colonne 
relative a l'anglais semble bien se rapporter a des phonemes, 
il est difficile de comprendre ce que signifie la colonne relative a 
Vitalien, ott nous voyons apparaitre un q distinct de k, et une 
fréquence nulle pour ce qui devrait correspondre au phonéme /ts/ 
(tchéque c). Et pourquoi le gn italien n’a-t-il pas été assimilé au 
n tchéque? — Le tableau est incompréhensible, et par suite 
inutilisable. 

On peut aussi se demander ce que signifie la classification des 
phonémes tchéques donnée au tabl. 27 b, ot les consonnes sont 
classées en “bilabial.” “‘lab-alveolar’’ (sic), “‘palat.-alveolar,” 
“‘palat.’’ et “uvolar’”’ (re-sic)?... Que signifie également la classifica- 
tion des phonémes italiens donnée au tabl. 26a. of) nous voyons 
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distingués ‘“‘g gutturale,”’ ‘“‘g sibilante’’ et “‘g velare’’? — Chaque 
auteur a le droit de choisir le vocabulaire technique qu’il considére 
comme le meilleur, mais, s’il néglige d’informer le lecteur du sens 
qu'il donne aux mots, le lecteur ne peut pas utiliser des données 
qui lui restent incompréhensibles. 

Ajoutons que ces imprécisions et ces inexactitudes sont encore 
aggravées par d’innombrables erreurs typographiques que le 
contexte ne permet pas toujours de corriger — ainsi, p. 15, ligne II 
en bas, au lieu de 7.127,” lire 71.27"; tabl. 33 (p. 81), remplacer 
le premier “‘o”’ par “v0”; tableau 54 (p. 138), remplacer “‘u’’ par 
‘‘o,” et le second “‘w”’ par “‘u’’ — mais que signifient les deux ““b” 
du tabl. 53 (p. 134), colonne “French’’?... 

Méme du point de vue de la technique statistique, le livre de 
M. Herdan n’est pas dépourvu d’incorrections. — Ainsi il est exact 
qu’une difficulté pour appliquer les méthodes de la statistique 
mathématique a l’étude de la fréquence des mots (par exemple), 
c’est que les mots des échantillons étudiés se présentent sous 
la forme de textes, et que la probabilité d’apparition d’un mot 
dépend des mots qui précédent. Ainsi, un passage continu de 
1000 mots extrait d’un texte plus long ne peut pas étre traité 
comme le serait un échantillon de 1000 mots pris au hasard dans 
le texte. En particulier si on veut évaluer la fréquence de certains 
noms l’estimation qu’on tirera des 1000 mots du passage continu 
sera moins précise que celle qu’on tirerait d’un échantillon de 
1000 mots pris au hasard indépendamment les uns des autres. 
Mais M. Herdan ne s’est pas apercu que, pour d’autres mots 
article défini par exemple), l’estimation de la fréquence risque 
d’étre au contraire plus précise sur un passage continu que sur un 
échantillon de mots tirés au hasard. Et surtout, |’échantillon 
constitué par un ou plusieurs passages continus, méme s’il est 
imprécis n’est pas pour cela “‘biaisé’; comme le prétend 
M. Herdan (p. 26); ’!emploi de passages continus peut diminuer la 
précision en augmentant les erreurs aléatoires, mais n’introduit 
pas d’erreurs systématiques. 

Par ailleurs on trouvera dans le livre de M. Heran un grand 
nombre d’idées intéressantes et de références utilisables. Mais, pris 
dans son ensemble ce livre n’est qu’une collection de matériaux 
qu’un auteur futur pourra utiliser pour écrire un manuel de 
statistique linguistique. Le manuel lui-méme n’a pas été écrit. 


J. Porte. 
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WALTHER Wust, Idg. *pelek'u- “‘Aazl, Beil’, Eine palco-lingui- 
slische Studie. Annales Academiae Scientiarum  Fennicae, 
Ser. B, Tom. 93, 1. Helsinki 1956, 145 pages. 

The author has written about this word an extensive essay, 
which goes further than mere etymological study. IE. *pelek’u-, 
altested mainly in Skr. parasu- and Gr. pélekus, was almost 
generally believed to be the Accadian word pilaqqu, the Indo- 
European form being therefore included amongst the .cases of 
cultural borrowing. The analysis of recent bibliography made by 
Professor Wiist permits us to see how in modern works of the grea- 
lest authority, this interpretation continues to be accepted. 
despite the fact that in 1952 Margit Falkner very reasonably 
doubted it, pointing out that pilaqqu is very rare in Accadian, 
(hat its meaning is far from clear, and that in fact nothing 
authorizes its use to explain the Indo-European forms traditionally 
connected with it. 

Wiist has set himself the task of analyzing the Indo-European 
word independently and according to a new method, consisting 
in the division of the traditional Indo-European root in its elements. 
Ividently this method does not belong to the accepted orthodoxy, 
and the old masters of comparative method would frown upon 
seeing the root divided in *pe- on one side and */ek’u- on the other. 
The author has made some discoveries which seem to justify this 
way of diverging from traditional comparative linguistics, and 
displays erudition and ingenuity in the defense of his ideas. To 
the different attempts to connect linguistics with prehistory (see 
Word 10=Linguislics Today p. 214 ff.) must now be added some 
interesting studies of Wiist, such as the one in PHMA 1, Munich 
1955, p. L1ff. on the etymology of Gr. krélaphos/krotaphis, and the 
one in Quarlir 7/8, p. 154 ff., on the wide connections of the name 
cf the bear. Through such etymologies, the author penetrates 
into very remote epochs and arrives at a time when cannibalism 
supplies an explanation for the skulls found with their temples 
(lv slaphoi) perforated with a special hammer (/rolaphis ), in many 
paleolithic sites, and in the cave of Jungferles (near Bamberg), 
helonging to the Danubian culture of the third millennium B. C. 

The present state of Indo-European studies permits a growing 
liberty in the treatment of the traditional concept of “root’’. 
limiting ourselves to the word which constitutes the main theme 
of the monograph under review, and accepting as valid the criticism 
which leaves aside Akkadian pilaqqu and the alleged cultural 
horrowings in Greek and Sanskrit, we believe that few Indo- 
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Kuropeanists will readily accept Section V, although many inte- 
resting and fine suggestions are to be found there. For Wiist, 
the second element in the word *pelek’u- is the same as the one 
found in Skr. lasuna- “leek, garlic’? and German Lauch, Olcel. 
laukr. As for the first element, pe-, Wiist’s remarks are even 
more daring, since he compares it with the particule pe which is 
found in Latin and Lithuanian adverbs and identifies it as combined 
with *lek’u- in the different forms *pelek’-, *plek’-, *pelk’-. We 
may admire the erudition of the author and his wide knowledge 
of various branches of Indo-European linguistics, but is looks too 
much as if, by making use of his methods, any etymological 
problem could receive a number of different solutions. 

The last section of the monograph contains a large amount of 
data on the primitive history of the ax, its possibly Nordic origin, 
the relationships between the Hamites and the Semites, ete. 

The author somewhere confesses that he has lived isolated 
since 1943. This has not prevented him from keeping abreast 
of current research, and he deserves praise for making use of “‘laryn- 
geals” in Indo-European reconstructions. But, in his isolation, 
he has probably been missing discussions and criticisms: in the 
Gelehrtenslube the temptation to analyze a root into minutest 
details may reach a dangerous point. 


Universidad de Salamanca ANTONIO TOVAR. 


KLopie JoURDAIN, Du francais aux parlers créoles et Le vocabulaire 
du parler créole de la Martinique (2 volumes). xxvi11+334 pp. 
el x +303 pp. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1956. 3.600 fr. 
Cette these de doctorat (Paris, 1946), publiée deux ans apreés la 

mort prématurée de son auteur, apporte une contribution notable 

el bienvenue a étude des créoles frangais. Le premier volume 
contient, outre trois chapitres (pp. 3-64) sur la phonétique et 
sepl (pp. 67-225) sur la grammaire du créole martiniquais, un 

avant-propos historique (vii-xxili), une bibliographie (xxv-xxviii), 

une discussion intitulée: “‘Le créole pourrait-il étre ‘langue litté- 

raire’’’ (226-239), une ‘“‘Comparaison entre les divers créoles”’ 
frangais (textes et discussion, 240-323) et une courte Conclusion 
suivie de la Table des matiéres. Le vocabulaire du deuxiéme volume 

1-291), arrangé par matiéres en dix-neuf chapitres avec notes et 

commentaires, est précédé d’un avant-propos (v-x) et suivi d’une 

Conclusion, d’un Relevé des survivances dialectales et des 

emprunts étrangers (292-300) et de la Table des matiéres. 
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M™e Jourdain était martiniquaise de naissance; elle avait certes 
séjourné loin de son pays pendant de longues années; mais elle 
n’avait ‘“‘jamais cessé de vivre dans un milieu presque essentielle- 
ment créole, entourée de domestiques martiniquaises, avec qui’ 
elle n’utilisait ‘‘que le langage créole” (4). Observatrice perspicace 
et consciencieuse, elle s’est malheureusement laissée aller a des 
interprétations, linguistiques et autres, qui ne sont pas toujours 
fondées; et son point de vue sur les “‘parlers’’ créoles n’est pas celui 
de la plupart des linguistes modernes. ‘“‘Alors que le levain latin, 
mélé aux langues indigénes, devait produire en Gaule, en Espagne 
et sur les bords du Danube, des langues nouvelles, nous n’avons 
vu naitre en Asie, en Amérique et en Afrique que des langages 
batards, compromis acceptés, sinon créés, par le vainqueur pour 
se faire entendre: ...”’ (vii). Mais si le francais, l’espagnol, le rou- 
main, etc., ont évolué réguli¢érement a partir du langage de peuples 
pour lesquels le latin était devenu la langue maternelle, on ne voit 
ni quand ni comment ils auraient pu acquérir le droit au titre de 
langues nouvelles; titre que peuvent parfaitement s’attribuer les 
créoles, qui, par définition, prennent leurs origines dans des 
jargons qui n’étaient d’abord les langues maternelles de personne. 

C’est peut-étre parce qu'elle tenait les créoles francais pour du 
francais—un francais bien déformé sans doute, mais du francais 
quand méme—que M™e Jourdain a décidé d’adopter, pour la 
notation du martiniquais, une orthographe ‘‘rappelant autant que 
possible lorthographe francaise, mais en la_ faisant suivre 
immédiatement, quand il pouvait subsister le moindre doute 
sur la prononciation, de la transcription phonétique” (3). Ainsi, 
puisqu’il vient du francgais vous auires, le mot créole voulant dire 
“votre, vos’’ (adj. poss.) ou “‘vous’’ (pron. pers. plur., 2) est 
orthographié indifféremment zaul’ ou zaules, et le lecteur est prié 
“de restituer la prononciation zdl’’ (v. note 4, p. 92). Soit &, soit 
k—qui sont en opposition (v. plus bas)—peut se trouver devant 
une voyelle antérieure: débaqué (débaké) ‘“‘débarquer’’, mais 
quioqué (kcké) “‘frapper avec un objet long pour déloger’’, ke, 
particule de temps futur; mais lorthographe tient rarement 
compte de cette distinction—la-méme (et c’est le cas le plus 
commun) ou elle n’est pas accompagnée d’une_ transcription 
phonétique. D’ailleurs, orthographe et transcription sont imprimées 
en italique, ce qui rend la distinction peu commode quand l’une 
ou l’autre est donnée séparément. Nulle part il n’est question 
d’unités distinctives, ni sous leur nom usuel de phonémes, ni 
autrement. 
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Les chapitres consacrés a la phonétique ne traitent que du 
créole martiniquais; mais celui-ci comprend évidemment plusieurs 
variétés, soit régionales, soit relevant de classes sociales et de 
groupes d’age différents, et il n’est pas toujours dit a laquelle 
appartient tel ou tel usage décrit. Dans son chapitre comparatif, 
Mme Jourdain écrit : “Les voyelles antérieures @, @, et u n’existent 
dans aucun créole’’ (292); et cependant elle ajoute, une douzaine 
de lignes plus bas: “‘Depuis quarante ans, a la Martinique, la 
voyelle «w a repris le son francais surtout dans certaines classes 
sociales.’’ Et la méme chose est plus ou moins vraie, semble-t-il, 
des deux autres voyelles antérieures arrondies: ainsi pé “‘peur’’ 
passe a peti (p@), et ‘initile’ tend vers ‘inulile’ ou méme—bien 
souvent nous dit M™e Jourdain—‘unilile’ Le “‘schwa’”’ ou e dit 
muet de fr. cheval, cheveu, etc. n’existe pas dans le créole 
martiniquais; autrefois remplacé par ‘ou (chouval)’, ‘i (chivé), 
ou—rarement—‘é (crévé)’, il tend aujourd’hui vers un ‘u’ rapide: 
‘chuveu, rucuvoue’ (cf. /ristvwé/ dans le créole de la Dominique). 
Je n’ai pas pu découvrir s’il s’agit ici de phonémes nouvellement 
acquis, ayant donc un rendement fonctionnel, ou simplement de 
variantes ‘“‘de bon ton’’. 

Comme dans le créole de la Dominique, il y a: é fermé, é ouvert, 
6 fermé, 6 ouvert, un seul i et un seul u orthographié ou (dans la 
transcription phonétique employée par M™e Jourdain, cette 
derniére voyelle est mal distinguée du son de l’u orthographique 
francais que je transcrirai ti): pé “paix, silence, tais-toi’’, pé “peur, 
craindre’’; bé ‘‘bise (n.), embrasser (v.)’’, bd ‘“‘au bord de, a cété de’’. 
Dans les syllabes entravées cette opposition est neutralisée, 
puisqu’on n’y trouve, selon M™¢ Jourdain, que des e et des o brefs 
et ouverts (cf. ce qui est dit de ces oppositions en créole dominicain 
dans Word 11, p. 49): zépdl “épaule’’, sds “‘sauce’’, sdf “‘sauf’’, 
koz ‘‘cause’’, jon “‘jaune”’ et pov “‘pauvre’’. Ceci nous permettra de 
faire une économie d’accents: sauf dans les syllabes entravées 
c’est-a-dire, terminées par une consonne ou par une semi-voyelle), 
ou ils auront les valeurs d’é et d’o, e et o sans accents auront les 
valeurs d’é et d’6; en syllabes libres é et 6 ouverts seront marqués 
par accent grave. “Il n’y a a la Martinique qu’un seul a, antérieur 
et bref’? (52). A la page 292, M™e Jourdain dit que ceci est vrai 
tant du francais des diverses colonies que de tous les ciéoles fran- 
cais. Cependant mes informateurs de la Dominique, qui ne font, 
il est vrai, aucune différence entre, p. ex.: mal ‘“‘mal’’ ou ‘“‘malle”’ 
et mal ‘‘male’’, distinguent nettement entre un a entravé provenant 
d’un a ou d’un 4 du francais et un 4 créole entravé, pareil a celui du 
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francais, provenant de fr. ar: pak “‘parc’’pak ‘‘Paques’’, mds 
‘“‘mars’’>-mas ‘‘(les) masques (carnaval), gdm ‘‘charme’’><Jam 
“chambre’’. Mais si j’ai bien compris, mas’ ‘‘mars’’ et masse 
(les) masques”’ de l’orthographe martiniquaise sont homonymes. 

Les voyelles nasales a, 6 et é se prononcent comme en francais. 
sauf que la derniére est plus fermée en créole. M™¢ Jourdain dit que 
’é “‘tend nettement en créole vers é fermé’’, et que ‘‘ce défaut a 
passé également dans le francais des Antilles’; mais ne serait-ce 
pas plutot qu’en France |’é a passé a |#|, tandis qu’aux Antilles 
ilest demeuré ¢!, en francais comme en créole? “On disait autrefois 
lindi, pour lundi; l’alin pour Valun; @ jin pour a jeun; peut-étre 
cette tendance a-t-elle disparu comme celle de l’u a passer a 0’ (64), 
Il n’est cependant fait mention d’aucune autre voyelle nasale. 

“La nasalisation est peut-étre l’accident le plus marquant en 
créole; dans tous les créoles d’ Amérique, c’est un fait constant que 
m, net gn nasalisent la voyelle qui les précéde, ou celle qui les suit 
et souvent l'une et l’autre”’ (294). Citons, pour le premier cas: 
fdm ‘“‘femme’’, ném “homme’’, kén ‘‘canne’’, péy “‘peigne’’, lamu 
“amour”, bdndn “banane’’; et pour le troisiéme: émé “‘aimer’’, 
méné ‘“‘mener” et béné “baigner’’. Il y aurait quelques rares 
exceptions, p. ex.: nam “‘ame’’; et il est a noter que les voyelles é, 
6 et a provenant de er, or et ar du francais ne sont jamais rempla- 
cées par des voyelles nasales: fémé ‘“‘fermer’’, kéne ‘“‘corner”’ 
(pwesd) ame “‘(poisson) armé’’. Mais je_n’ai pu trouver, dans ces 
positions, aucun cas d’une opposition V/V. Il en va tout autrement 
aprés m ou n a l'initiale, of la nasalisation est certainement 
distinctive: né ‘‘nez’’, mais ne ‘“‘noeud’’. 

Mme Jourdain donne comme ‘‘Consonnes propres au créole: 
f=g spirant faible, k=k mouillé, g=g mouillé, [= mouillé. 
d=d mouillé et trois consonnes qui peuvent étre nasalisées dans 
certains cas: b d g” (5). Puisqu’il n’y a, en créole martiniquais. 
qu’un seul r, il semble inutile de le noter 7, quelle que soit sa 
prononciation. En position explosive, cet r créole remplace l’r du 
modeéle francais devant une voyelle antérieure et a condition qu’il 
ne soit pas précédé, dans un groupe consonantique, par une labiale: 
ral ‘“‘rat’’, red “‘raide’’, rdn “‘rendre’’, rése “‘rincer’’, reké “‘requin’’, 
diiri “riz”, riisiivwé “‘recevoir’, krapo ‘‘crapaud’’, kreve ‘“‘crever’’, 
krie “‘appeler’, krii “‘cru’’. Devant une voyelle postérieure et, 
généralement, lorsqu’il est précédé par une consonne labiale, |’r 
du modéle francais est remplacé par w: woli ‘“‘rétir’’, wim ‘‘rhum’’, 
wé “rond’’, wuj “rouge’’, wu “‘“‘roue’’ ou “houe’’, twop ‘“‘trop’’, 
gwo “gros” fwd “‘franc’’, fwe “frais”, fwi “‘frire’. L’r du modéle 
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dispara:t complétement en créole martiniquais lorsqu’il est suivi 
d’un w ou d’un w: wa “‘roi’’, twa “‘trois’’, dwelt ‘‘droit”’ (lat. directus ; 
mais dwa ‘‘droit’? <lat. direclum), kwé ‘‘croire’’, win “‘ruine”’ 
En position implosive, l’r du modéle disparait complétement en 
général: pali ‘partir’, fé ‘“‘fer’’ ou ‘“‘faire’’, fo “‘fort’’, fos ‘force’, 
pole ‘“‘porter’’, mais il peut é¢tre réintroduit quelquefois sous la 
forme d’un w: pawtli, powte. 

Des paires de mots telles que ku “cul” et ku “cou”, Jol “gueule” 
et gol “peignoir’ prouvent bien—-et en dépit de lorthographe: 
quiou, cou, gutole, golle ou gaulle—que ce créole comprend dans ses 
oppositions phonologiques: k/k et 9/g; mais ft et d ne sont 
évidemment que des variantes libres de ces mémes occlusives 
ou affriquées chuintantes?) prépalatales, k et 9 (ou, si l’on préfére. 
tet d). M™e Jourdain le dit elle-méme en d’ autres termes: “Pour 
le méme témoin on peut entendre alternativement f et k? (10); 
et ses exemples le prouvent: kue, kwe ou kwe “‘tuer” , kapal ‘ ‘savate”’ 

ital. ciabatta), Jab (orthographié guiab) “diable”’. Quant aux 
signes 4, q et g, ils ne sont employés qu’en finale aprés une vovelle 
nasalisée, ot! } et g sont généralement remplacés par m et n 
respectivement: jG) ou jam ‘‘jambe’’, sdg ou sdn “cendre’’. sag 
“sangle’’, bém “‘bombe”’ (nom donné a une sorte de marmite en fer 
blanc), pén “‘poncre’”’, lém “‘timbre’’, plén ‘‘(se plaindre’’, hodén 
“dinde ou dindon”’ (de cog d’/nce); mais toujours: lag ‘“‘langue’”’ 
log “long ou longue’, zég “‘ongle(s)’’, zig ‘“‘(un) tout petit peu” 
zepég “‘épingle(s)’’, (ortyographiés: langue, longue, zongue, zingue, 
-épingue). Nulle part il n’y a trace d’une opposition f/m ou ,jjn; 
et pour moi j et q@ ne seraient, pour ainsi dire, que des ‘“‘zombis”’ 
et le g, bien que distinctif, ne serait autre chose que la nasale 
dorso-vélaire, 9. y et w—et, sil est distinctif, w—sont des semi- 
voyelles ou des semi-consonnes. La chuintante sourde (ch ortho- 
graphique) est transcrite c, la sonore j. 

Ainsi, en se servant des signes pkonétiques choisis par 
Mme Jourdain, et en mettant entre parenthéses ceux qui représen- 
tent des sons dont le caractére distinctif est douteux, qui sont 
nouvellement acquis, ou qui n’appartiennent pas a toutes les 
variétés de ce créole, on pourrait présenter les phonémes du 
martiniquais comme il suit: 


se 


Pp t k k y (w) Ww 

b d g o i (ii) u 

m n n & e(e) o 

f s re é (ae) 6 é 6 
V a 
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A part les ‘‘douteux”’ (inexistants dans le créole de la 
Dominique), et absence, en martiniquais, d’un h, d’un R apical, 
d’un d@ postérieur et d’un ¢ central, c’est le méme schéma que pour 
le créole dominicain (v. Word 11, pp. 45 et 46). La substitution 
de rah rend homonymes des mots qui ne le sont pas en créole 
dominicain: hace “hacher’’ et race ‘‘arracher’’, hadi “‘hardi’’ et 
radi ‘“‘radis’, lahen ‘“‘haine’’ et laren “‘reine’’; et puisque, en 
martiniquais, w remplace r devant une voyelle postérieure, ‘“‘roue”’ 
et “houe” du modéle sont devenus wu. Les consonnes géminées 
ne se trouvent qu’aux sutures entre les mots: ném mecd “homme 
méchant”’, mal-la ‘“‘cette malle”’ ou ‘‘ce male’’, et, du moins pour 
le dominicain, dans les mots la ow il y a eu assimilation: hommé 
“combien’’, respelle ‘“‘respecter’”. M™e Jourdain orthographie: 
resperlé, insperté, cararté, et dit (302): “Martinique kt=rl’’; ce qui 
doit vouloir dire: kt=wil (v. plus haut). Les liaisons du francais se 
retrouvent seulement dans des “‘locutions toutes faites’’—c’est-a- 
dire, devenues des mots en créole 





-telles que: sdkeo “‘sang et eau”, 
lwazd “trois ans’’, et, selon M™e Jourdain, la ot zol ‘‘vous (plur.)”’ 
se trouve devant un verbe a voyelle initiale: (orthographique) 
zaulallé ‘“‘vous étes allés’’, zaules vini “‘vous étes venus’’. Si l’on 
disait: zd vint mais zol ale, je comprendrais qu’on appelle cela une 
liaison; mais ce n’est évidemment pas le cas. 

Cet ouvrage est trés touffu: une vraie mine de renseignements 
sur les créoles francais, ot, a force de fureter, on découvre beaucoup 
de choses précieuses. Mais il est d’un maniement peu commode; 
et c’est pourquoi j’ai pensé bien faire de reprendre ici la phonologie. 
En orthographiant: lout’ meub, toutes bétes, bagage ou bagaille 
ou bagaye, ma coumé, etc., ce qui doit, au point de vue de la 
phonétique, de la phonologie et de la morphologie, étre transcrit: 
ful meb ‘‘tous les meubles’’, lut bet “‘toute béte’’ ou ‘“‘toutes les 
bétes’’, bagay ‘‘chose(s), true(s), machin(s)’’, makumé ‘‘commére”’ 
makumeé-u ‘“‘ta commére’’), M™e Jourdain a pu, il est vrai, rendre 
service a un certain genre de lecteurs; mais en écrivant d nous 
pour dnu ‘‘allons’’ oblige le lecteur non averti 4 accepter son point 
de vue a elle, tout en reconnaissant dans une note que M'!¢ Sylvain 
fait remonter ce mot a une forme picarde, anons. Et ce n’est pas la 
un cas unique. 

La grammaire du créole martiniquais semble étre, a trés peu de 
choses prés, la méme que celle du créole de la Dominique. Je ne 
parlerai ici que de la conjugaison du verbe—ou plutét de la locution 
verbale, qui se fait au moyen des particules ou préfixes: ka, ke 
ou a), le, se, et de nombreux auxiliaires tels que kay (<kale 
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<ka ale), fini, soli, ia, etc. Le ‘‘verbe’’ méme—indéfinissable quant 
a la forme; tandis qu’il y a peu de mots qui n’aient que cette 
fonction—reste invariable en ce qui concerne les différences de 
personne, de mode, de temps et d’aspect. Les pronoms personnels, 
qui servent aussi comme adjectifs possessifs, sont: mwé 1, u 2 
et ixli 3 pour le singulier, et nu 1, zol 2 et yo 3 pour le pluriel; 
p. ex.: mwé bat li “je Vai battu(e)”, ¢ bal mwé “il ou elle m’a 
battu(e)”’, ba mwé ‘“‘donne ou donnez moi’’, ba mwé “‘mes bas’’. 
Mme Jourdain dit: ‘“‘li’ s’est réduit a ‘i’ au cas sujet atone et a ‘y 
au cas régime aprés voyelle’”’ (102); a la Dominique, /i n’est jamais 
sujet, et le pronom objet ou l’adjectif possessif, comme p. ex. 
dans: bo-i ‘‘embrasse-le’’ ou do-i ‘‘son dos’’, peut trés bien étre 
svilabique, ce qui n’est pas le cas de l’y, comme p. ex. dans: coy 
“chose”. A part limpératif et quelques rares locutions imper- 
sonnelles (le ka fé fwel ‘‘(il) faisait froid’’, ke fé co “‘(il) fera chaud”’ 
la phrase verbale comporte toujours un sujet qui ne peut étre 
séparé que par une locution adverbiale ou par la particule négative, 
pa, de la locution verbale. Celle-ci peut étre constituée des facons 
suivantes (V servira ici a désigner le ‘“‘verbe’’): V, fe+V, ke (ou a)+ 
V, le ke (ou se)+-V, ka+-V, te ka+-V; et, avec les auxiliaires: fini+V, 
le ke ja+-V, ete. 

Mme Jourdain donne a ces formes les noms des catégories 
francaises: passé (simple ou composé), plus-que-parfait, etc., 
auxquelles elles sont censées correspondre. C’est peut-étre pourquoi 
elle trouve deux types de conjugaison distincts: “‘la conjugaison 
réguliére des verbes actifs, transitifs ou intransitifs, et une 
conjugaison défective propre a certains verbes, qui sont: (1) les 
auxiliaires frangais: avoir, étre, savoir, vouloir, valoir, pouvoir et 
devoir; (2) certains verbes exprimant un sentiment permanent, 
tels qu’aimer, hair, préférer, ou la connaissance: connaitre. 
Cette conjugaison est caractérisée par l’absence de l’auxiliaire ka 
a l’indicatif (au présent et a l’imparfait) et par la disparition de 
certains temps” (147). 

Il est vrai que, p. ex.: mwé ni G mal fel (ni “‘avoir’’ n’est jamais 
auxiliaire) se traduit par ‘‘j’ai un mal de téte’’, mwé mdje par “‘j’ai 
mangé”’ ou “‘je mangeai’’; mais dans les deux cas il s’agit, en créole, 
de quelque chose d’atteint ou d’accompli: “‘je suis dans l'état d’avoir 
mal a la téte’’, ‘‘je suis dans |’état d’avoir mangé’’; et M™¢ Jourdain 
a eu tort 4 mon avis de les séparer, en appelant celui-ci ‘passé 
(simple ou composé)’’, celui-la “‘indicatif présent’’. Les formes 
en te+V ne sont que le temps passé de la catégorie précédente: 
mweé te ni “‘j’avais (un mal de téte)’’, mwé le maje “‘j’avais mangé’’. 


b] 


6 
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Les formes en ke+V ne présentent aucune difficulté puisqu’elles 
se traduisent toujours de la méme fagon: mwé ke ni ‘‘j’aurai’’, 
mwé ke mdje “‘je mangerai’’. Le futur en a+ V semble étre restreint 
aujourd’hui a certaines locutions, comme p. ex.: n’a wé “nous 
verrons’’, m’a bal-u ‘“‘je m’en ‘vas’ te battre’’. Cette forme n’existe 
pas—ou plus—a la Dominique, oti ma<mwé pa, de sorte que m’a 
bat-u se traduirait ‘“‘je ne t’ai pas battu(e)’’. Sans difficulté aussi 
sont les formes en le ke+V ou se+V: mwé le ke ni “‘j’aurais”, 
mwé le ke maje “‘je mangerais’’. Il n’y a pas d’inconvénient a classer 
celles-ci sous le ‘“‘conditionnel’’; mais alors il faut remarquer qu’elles 
s’emploient aussi, avec certains verbes, sans condition, comme 
une sorte d’optatif: mwé le ke mdje “‘je voudrais manger’’, ou, avec 
une nuance d’atténuation: mwé se mdje “‘j’aimerais bien manger’. 

Les formes en ka-+V—et, au passé, en le ka+ V—dénotent une 
tendance ou une progression qui n’est—ou n’était—pas atteinte 
ou accomplie. Or, la rareté ou l’absence de formes en (le) ka+V 
avec les équivalents créoles des mots cités par M™e Jourdain 
s’explique par le sens de ceux-ci. Cependant, si l’on s’enquiert 
dans une boutique de tel ou tel produit, on peut trés bien recevoir 
la réponse: mwé ka ni; me t fini “‘je (le) tiens (d’habitude);- mais il 
est fini (c’est-a-dire, il n’y en a plus)”. Evidemment, les locutions 
verbales en (le) ka+V se laissent traduire par des verbes francais 
au présent ou a l’imparfait de l’indicatif tant qu’on trouve un verbe 
a peu prés équivalent au V du créole. Comme en francais, mwé ka 
maje ‘‘je mange”’ et mwé le ka mdje “‘je mangeais’”’ peuvent indiquer 
une action qui dure ou durait aussi bien qu’une action qui est 
ou était habituelle; et comme en frangais: de epi de ka fé kat ‘deux 
et deux font quatre’ décrit une “‘action’”’ située hors du temps. 
Avec un peu de bonne volonté, on peut méme traduire par un verbe 
le mot pe ‘‘paix’’ dans: mwé ka pe “‘je me tais’’; mais dans des 
cas comme: mweé ka fé ‘‘je commence a avoir faim” ou “‘il m’arrive 
d’avoir faim’, i te ka malad “il commengait a étre malade’”’ ou 
“il lui arrivait d’étre malade’’, il faut suppléer des mots dont le 
créole se passe fort bien grace aux vertus de ce petit mot ka. 
Les mots cités par M™e Jourdain peuvent a l’occasion, et quand ils 
ne servent pas d’auxiliaires, entrer dans des locutions avec ka; 
ainsi: mwé ka sav veut dire ‘“‘je commence a savoir’ ou “‘j’arrive 
a savoir’. Les formes que M™e Jourdain appelle “passé antérieur” 
(mwé fini mdje e. “‘j’ai fini de manger et.’’), “futur antérieur” 
(mweé ke fini mdaje ‘‘j’aurai fini de manger’) et ‘‘conditionnel passé”’ 
(mweé le ke ja mdje si. ‘‘j’aurais déja mangé si.’’) sont, il me semble, 
plutot en marge de la conjugaison proprement dite; de méme que: 
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mwe kay mdje ‘‘je vais manger’, mwé soli maje 
mwé pe mdje “‘je peux manger’, etc. 

L’impératif n’a que deux formes: V=2® personne du singulier 
ou du pluriel, et dnu+V=1'e personne du pluriel (mdje ‘“‘mange 
ou mangez’’, dnu mdje “‘allons manger’ ou “‘mangeons’’). Comme 
Mme Jourdain le fait remarquer, les mots créoles correspondant a 
sa liste 1 n’ont pas d’impératif; mais ceci me parait étre un fait 
de parole, et non de langue. Ceux de sa liste 2 peuvent avoir la 
fonction impérative: hai cié, me ba-i zo-i “‘hais le chien, mais donne 
lui ses os’’. 

Le V créole prend la place de notre infinitif: mwé le mdje “‘je veux 
manger’, mwé le sav “‘je veux savoir’, etc., et celle de notre 
participe passé: 7 fel “il est fait’? ou “il est né’’, ¢ mo “‘il est mort’; 
mais on dit aussi: t ka fel “il se fait”, « ka moé “il se meurt’’), 
Mme Jourdain veut voir une preuve de ce dernier usage dans des 
compositions telles que (da) vd-méné “‘(une personne) amenée par 
le vent — venue, c’est-a-dire, on ne sait d’ow’’, qu’elle compare a des 
formations telles qu’ang. blue-eyed. Mais que dire alors de: val- 
méné “‘ventre dérangé — la diarrhée’’, ol méné a plutot la fonction 
d'un participe présent? Et du moins dans les créoles de Cayenne, 
de la Dominique et d’ Haiti, ainsi que dans le taki-taki de Surinam, 
des formes en ka (ou son équivalent)+V, et sans sujet, remplissent 
ordinairement cette méme fonction. Ainsi, pour le créole de 
Cayenne, M™e Jourdain cite comme exemple de “‘participe présent 
remplacé par lindicatif présent: Ex.: mo we li ka briga ké so béef= 
je ai vu qui se bat avec son boeuf” (315). Mais cette phrase — qui 
serail, en créole dominicain: mwé we-i ka gume epi bef li “je Vai vu 
en train de se battre avec son boeuf’? — n’est pas analogue a celle 
citée a la p. 164: “Il y avait la une cascade tombant dans un grand 
bassin=/a, lé ni an cascade qui té ka lombé (=qui tombait) adans 
an grand bassin’; et absence du pronom relatif dans la premiére 
indique justement qu’il s’agit d’un mode impersonnel. Cette 
différence ressort peut-étre mieux en anglais: “‘I saw him fighting 
with his cow’’, mais ‘‘there was a cascade that fell into a big 
pool’. 

Dans une note sur le verbe bayxba “donner” (p. 130 du 
ler volume), M™e Jourdain écrit: ‘“‘L’impératif ‘baille’ devenu 
verbe s’est réduit actuellement a ‘ba’ qui souvent se nasalise devant 
le pronom ‘moin’.”” C’était pendant longtemps aussi mon avis; 
el lorsque j’entendais bay la ot il ne pouvait pas avoir un -i “‘lui’, 
complément indirect, je croyais 4 un archaisme. Mais la vérité est 
tout autre. Dans sa fonction de préposition, ce morphéme n’a que 


‘je viens de manger’’, 
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la forme ba ‘‘a, pour’: pdle sa ba papa-u “‘apporte cela a ton pére’”’, 
yo fé-i ba nu “‘ils l’ont fait pour nous’’. Dans les locutions verbales, 
on se sert, mais différemment, des deux formes: ba lorsqu’un 
complément indirect suit immédiatement (c’est le cas le plus 
commun), bay partout ailleurs. P. ex.: bug la pa le ba nu ayé 
“ce type ne nous avait rien donné”’, ba papa-u 4 bo “donne une bise 
a ton pére’’, yo luju le ka ba nu mem bagay ‘“‘on nous donnait 
toujours la méme chose‘‘; mais bay suivi d’un complément direct, 
d’une locution adverbiale, ou de rien: bay d kudzye asu se kabwit la 
“‘jetez un coup d’ceil sur les chévres’’, i le le bay a lames pu defé 
monok li ‘il voulait donner une messe pour feu son oncle’’, kanotl 
la te ka bay vwel ‘‘le canot mettait les voiles’’, bay jam; nu prese 
“allonge le pas (litt. donne des jambes); nous sommes pressés’’, 
pye mdgo-a pa ka bay (ako) ‘“‘ce manguier ne donne pas”’ ou, avec 
aké, ‘‘plus (de fruits)’’, bay cen ‘‘remonter (en parlant de n’importe 
quelle montre ou pendule)’’, bay dife ‘‘mettre le feu’’, “‘entretenir 
le feu’, “faire de la vitesse’, bay lavwe ‘“‘donner de la voix’’, ce 
qui ne se dit pas d’une meute de chiens, mais bien d’une bande de 
joyeux compagnons qui reprennent en cheeur le refrain d’une 
chanson chantée par leur chef; (en dehors de cette locution, ‘‘voix”’ 
se dit vwa ou lavwa). 

Les textes (avec traductions, 242-287) comprennent, pour Haiti: 
vers écrits par un blane (1757), proclamation de Bonaparte et 
Leclere (1801), vers écrits par un Haitien (1884); pour la Guyane 
Francaise: fable de La Fontaine mise en vers créoles par un blanc 
(1850-70); pour Maurice et pour la Louisiane: chacune un conte; 
pour la Réunion: vers écrits par un professeur de lycée (1850); 
pour la Guadeloupe: conte moderne écrit par un Guadeloupéen 
établi en France; pour la Martinique: vers écrits par un professeur 
de lycée. M™e Jourdain montre ce qui rapproche et ce qui différencie 
ces divers créoles. Elle trouve qu’on peut logiquement les séparer 
en deux groupes: “‘celui des Mascareignes et celui d’Amérique’; 
et “‘que ce qui donne a ce dernier son étroite cohésion, comme son 
caractére particulier, c’est son hérédité africaine.... les Africains 
transplantés ont pris du vocabulaire francais tout ce qui était 
nécessaire a |’expression d’idées simples et, pour lier entre eux ces 
mots, les outils les plus commodes, soit francais, soit africains... 
Ils ont rejeté: 1° tous les groupes consonantiques difficiles ou les 
ont réduits par contraction, par diérése ou apocope...; 2° Toutes 
les particules ou mots monosyllabiques ou entraient les voyelles 
ce et w”’ (me, te, se, le, eux, je, de, ne, que, etc.; 324-25). 

Il est a regretter que M™e Jourdain n’ait pas pu pousser ses 
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études jusqu’a inclure des créoles non frangais d’Amérique, tels 
que le papiamento (créole espagnol de Curacao) et le taki-taki 
(créole anglais de Surinam et non pas, comme elle le croyait, 
“issu du créole frangais’’), Elle aurait, je crois, trouvé qu’ils 
avaient beaucoup de traits — surtout syntaxiques — en commun 
avec les créoles francais d’Amérique, et qu'il fallait chercher 
ailleurs que dans la difficulté de prononciation les causes du rejet 
de la plus grande partie des outils grammaticaux des langues 
‘““‘méres’’. (La présence d’un @ ou d’un @ dans le modéle n’a pas 
empéché les créoles francais d’adopter, en leur faisant subir une 
adaptation phonologique, une masse de mots monosyllabiques 
comme, p. ex.: peu, peux, deux, feu, nceeud, yeux, queue, ceufs, 
peur, beurre, boeuf, sceur, coeur, heure). 

Les mots ‘‘autrefois” et ‘“‘aujourd’hui”’ reviennent constamment 
sur les pages de ces volumes; et il est évident que le créole 
martiniquais a changé considérablement depuis ce premier temps, 
que M™e Jourdain situe “aux deux décaces allant de 1890 a 1910 
et correspondant a notre jeunesse passée a la Martinique”’ (avant- 
propos, vol. II). Soustrait plus ou moins a l’influence du frangais, 
le créole de la Dominique est resté plus conservateur, sauf, bien 
entendu, 1a ot il a fait des emprunts a l’anglais. Ainsi, les groupes 
consonantiques /ty/, /ky/ et /gy/ ne se confondent ni avec les 
affriquées /¢/ et /&/ (comme cela semble étre le cas 4 la Martinique), 
ni avec les occlusives simples: (la )molye ‘“‘moitié’’moée ‘‘moquer’’, 
kya-kya (onomatopée descriptive d’un rire méprisant)¢ata 
(nom d’une espéce de poisson), gyal “‘(ang.) girl’>gal ‘‘gale 
(affection de la peau)’. Aucun créole, semble-t-il, n’a adopté la 
conjonction frangaise que; mais, supprimée sans plus a la 
Martinique, elle est, en créole dominicain, remplacée, dans bien des 
cas, par komkwe (inexistant en martiniquais?), de ké ‘‘comme’”’ 
en composition avec -kwe “quoi” (cf. dukwe ‘‘de quoi’’): i di mwé 
komkwe u ka dwe-i “‘il m’a dit ‘comme quoi’ tu lui dois (de l’argent)’’. 
Mme Jourdain dit que, sauf aux Mascareignes, le verbe avoir, 
exprimant la possession, a disparu des créoles; pas tout a fait, 
cependant, car on s’en sert a la Dominique dans plusieurs locutions 
comme, p. ex.: es u sav fé mwé avwe (éek ze kana)? ‘‘est-ce que tu 
peux me ‘faire avoir’ (procurer) (quelques ceufs de canard)?”’ 
De la famille de ‘“‘donner”’ le créole a pris au moins dond ‘‘donnant 
(libéral, généreux)”’. L’article indéfini, devenu @ en martiniquais, 
est resté yd en créole dominicain (le numéral “‘un’”’ est, dans les deux 
cas, yon). A la p. 168 (vol. I), on lit: ‘‘tantét... tantét. Dans le sens 
de ‘cet aprés-midi’, tantot n’existe pas en créole’’; et pourtant c’est 
ce dernier usage qui est le plus commun a la Dominique. 


6-1 
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Les mots: pile ‘‘puer’’, sémye ‘‘préférer’” (cf. fr. c’est mieuz), 
bld-balen ‘‘bougie’’, lahal “‘halle’’, gdgan ‘‘grand’mére’’, gogo 
“celui qui porte le méme prénom’”’, kudvd ‘‘cyclone’’, et les pronon- 
ciations: avdzyé “‘avant hier’, bolém ‘“‘bonhomme’’, (le)kolom 
“économe (d’une propriété), mi ‘‘mais’’, que M™e Jourdain dit 
n’avoir plus cours a la Martinique, sont ordinaires ici, a la 
Dominique. Le mot kuka=“rustre de langage et de maniéres”’ 
(Martinique), “timide, farouche, honteux’’ (Dominique). Le mot 
““da<dada, contracté en daa, signifie en éwé et en fon ‘la sceur 
ainée, celle qui s’occupe des plus petits’; le mot a pris aux Antilles 
uniquement ce deuxiéme sens: ‘celle qui soigne les enfants’ (II, 125). 
Ici on entend dada plus souvent que da; et le mot désigne, selon 
la famille, soit la sceur ainée, soit la mére, la grand’mére, ou bien 
la personne qui s’est chargée de porter l’enfant a la cérémonie de 
baptéme. Les usages linguistiques sont loin d’étre uniformes, méme 
dans un tout petit pays. Ainsi, des locutions en (mace) kdlekdl 
“(marcher) ‘quand et quand’—c’est-a-dire, ensemble’ existent 
a la Dominique comme a la Martinique, mais elles n’ont pas 
cours dans toutes les localités; ici “‘assis(e), s’asseoir’’ se dit asid, 
dix kilométres plus loin on dit asiz; et ainsi de suite. Et puis, il y a 
toujours des mots qui se perdent et dont les jeunes font peu ou 
pas d’usage: ddre ‘“‘denrée’’, (la )dizet ‘‘disette”’, elbonaze ‘‘pardon- 
ner, excuser’’. 

Il y a peu de fautes d’impression hors celles qui concernent les 
accents, mais celles-ci sont nombreuses; je n’en citerai qu’une seule: 
‘“‘moin pas pet vive sans lafia=je ne peux vivre sans tafia’”’ (I, 194). 
Ici, en mettant l’accent grave a la place de l’accent aigu (pew 
‘“‘neur’’, pew ““peux’’), on a changé le sens de la phrase en ‘‘je n’a 
pas peur de vivre sans tafia’’, ce qui fait plus noble, mais n’est pas 
tout a fait la méme chose. 


La Dominique, Anlilles Anglaises DouGLAS TAYLOR. 


PouirzER (FrreDA N.) and PoLitzeER (RoBert L.), Romance Trends 
in 7th and 8th Century Latin Documenls. — University of 
North Carolina; Studies in the Romance Languages and Lite- 
ratures, n° 21, Chapel Hill, 1955. 68 pp. 

Les auteurs étudient certaines évolutions phonétiques et 
morphologiques dans deux ensembles de textes bas-latins; d’une 
part 205 documents du vilé siécle, écrits en divers points de |’ Italie 
du centre et du nord; d’autre part 43 documents, écrits dans le 
nord de la France, et datant du vire et vuir® siécles. 
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Les phénoménes étudiés sont essentiellement: confusion de 
certaines voyelles du latin classique en position accentuée et 
inaccentuée, sonorisation des occlusives sourdes intervocaliques, 
simplification des consonnes géminées, chute de 7? et s finaux 
(en Italie), réduction de la déclinaison (en Italie). 

I.a méthode utilisée par les auteurs est statistique: Les documents 
italiens sont classés suivant leur origine géographique, les 
documents frangais sont classés suivant leur date. Pour chaque 
sous-ensemble de documents ainsi défini, les auteurs établissent 
la fréquence des “‘fautes d’orthographe” (par rapport 4 la norme 
du latin classique) qui semble révéler les évolutions a étudier. 
Les conclusions sont tirées de la comparaison de ces diverses 
fréquences. 

Cette méthode, combinant des principes statistiques élémentaires 
et les résultats acquis de la linguistique structurale, est essentielle- 
ment saine. 

On peut seulement regretter que les auteurs n’aient pas toujours 
été fidéles a leurs principes. En particulier les considérations 
suivantes sont de nature a jeter un doute sérieux sur certaines de 
leurs conclusions. 


1) Les auteurs ont classé les voyelles étudiées suivant leur 
position dans le mot (“‘libres’’, ‘‘entravés’’, “‘dans les monosy]l- 
labes’’); mais ce classement néglige trop souvent le destin ultérieur 
—connu — de ces phonémes. Par exemple ils citent (p. 37, textes 
du nord de la France), mercide comme exemple de i pour e, sur 
le méme plan que tris — ce qui néglige le fait que le francais ulté- 
rieur a d’une part merci d’autre part lreis >trois; 

2) En ce qui concerne la sonorisation des occlusives inter- 
vocaliques en francais, il parait difficile d’accepter la conclusion 
des auteurs suivant laquelle on aurait eu au vir® siécle une 
évolution /tt/~/t/~/d/>/tt/~/d/~/8/. 

En effet les graphies inverses (p pour b étymologique, c pour gq) 
ne parlent pas en faveur d’une conservation de l’opposition sourdex 
sonore sous la forme sonorexspirante, mais semblent bien indiquer 
la confusion compléte des anciennes sourdes et des anciennes 
sonores en position intervocalique confusion bien connue dans 
les états ultérieurs du francais (sapere>savoir comme debere > 
devoir ); 

3) Pour dater cette derniére évolution, les auteurs ont utilisé 
le fait que les textes de leur ‘‘période I’ (an. 625-640) ne montrent 
sur ce point aucune déviation de la norme classique. Mais ces 
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textes sont peu nombreux et courts; les statistiques qu’on peut en 
tirer sont donc peu significatives, comme les auteurs le signalent 
par ailleurs (p. 37). Dans ces conditions, il n’est pas interdit de 
tenir compte de travaux antérieurs qui, quoique conduits de facon 
qualitative plutét que statistique, avaient relevé des cas de 
‘“‘sonorisation”’ ou d’‘‘assourdissement”’ orthographiques dans des 
textes du vi® siécle (en particulier chez Grégoire de Tours); 

4) Il ne m’est pas possible de comprendre la nature linguistique 
du rapport que les auteurs veulent établir entre la sonorisation 
des consonnes intervocaliques et le renforcement de l’accent 
d’intensité. 

Par contre, la plupart des autres conclusions des auteurs 
paraissent solidement appuyées. On en retiendra en particulier 
les suivantes: 

— Inexistence au viul® siécle de la ligne Spezia-Rimini, qui 
sépare actuellement les dialectes de l’Italie du nord de ceux. de 
l’Italie du centre. 

— Datation assurée — début du viir® siécle — de la simplification 
des consonnes géminées dans le nord de la France. Cette datation 
se fonde non seulement sur l’apparition d’“‘écritures inverses” 
(jobimmus, etc...), mais aussi sur la disparition 4 la méme époque 
de |’‘écriture inverse” des sourdes pour les sonores (¢ pour g 
étymologique, etc...). En effet la simplification des géminées se 
manifeste en particulier, entre voyelles, par /kk/~/y/>/k/~/y/ 
et alors il n’est plus possible d’interpréter /y/ (</k/, /g/) comme 
résultant de la neutralisation de /k/ et /g/ en position intervoca- 
lique. 

Il est a espérer que des travaux de ce genre seront poursuivis 
avec une méthode améliorée. Les résultats déja obtenus par 
M. et Mme Politzer sont encourageants. 

J. PoRTE 


ARNE-JOHAN HENRICHSEN. Les phrases hypothéliques en ancien 
occitan. — Etude syntaxique. Universitetet i Bergen Arbok 1955. 
— Historisk-antikvarisk rekke, n° 2. 

Tout d’abord M. Henrichsen nous expose la méthode qu’il a 
employée pour sélectionner les textes qui ont fait l’objet de son 
étude. Il explique la difficulté de faire un choix satisfaisant pour 
la période antérieure 4 1200: peu de textes en prose conservés, 
ce qui oblige a recourir aux textes en vers et aux troubadours 
dont la langue est plus recherchée. Les ouvrages en prose, d’ailleurs, 
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sont aussi suspects, car nombreux sont, parmi eux, les traductions 
et les textes occitans rédigés par des étrangers. Or en dépouil- 
lant des manuscrits d’origine italienne, M. Henrichsen a découvert 
de nombreux italianismes. De méme il fait remarquer que M. Eker 
dans ses Recherches sur la Chanson de la Croisade, n’a pas tenu 
compte du fait que Guil. de Tudéle était aragonais et a écrit en 
occitan épique, c’est-a-dire en une langue qui est de la langue 
d’oil déformée. Il est vrai que l’auteur conclut que cet occitan 
épique est plus occitan que frangais, et que les systémes hypo- 
thétiques sont, grosso modo, les mémes qu’on rencontre en occitan 
pur, mais cependant, il y a lieu de les utiliser avec circonspection. 

La base du classement est la forme conjonction de subordination, 
temps et mode du verbe de la subordonnée et de la surordonnée 
(principale). 

“Si on consulte nos statistiques afin de déterminer quels sont 
les temps qui s’emploient avec la plus grande fréquence dans les 
deux parties d’un systéme hypothétique, on est frappé par le fait 
que dans la majorité des cas — environ 2.400 sur 2.650 — la subor- 
donnée est, ou bien au présent ou a l’imparfait de lindicatif, ou 
bien a l’imparfait du subjonctif, tandis que la surordonnée est 
sujette a une plus grande variabilité. Cette préférence, dans la 
subordonnée, pour certain temps, va jusqu’a en exclure d’autres, 
ainsi on ne trouve pratiquement jamais si hypothétique suivi 
du futur (ou du futur antérieur), du conditionnel I, du condi- 
tionnel II, ou du présent du subjonctif. Ces exclusions constituent 
en ancien occitan de véritables servitudes grammaticales’’. On peut 
considérer comme une régle comportant trés peu d’exceptions qu’a 
un conditionnel I, dans la surordonnée d’un systéme hypothétique 
correspond un temps de l’indicatif dans la subordonnée, tandis 
qu’a un conditionnel II, dans la surordonnée correspond un temps 
du subjonctif dans la subordonnée. 

Les types contenant un conditionnel I combiné avec un temps 
de l’indicatif expriment tous, des hypothéses relatives au présent 
ou a l’avenir. Les types avec conditionnel II et temps du subjonctif 
engagent ou le passé ou le passé et présent, ou le présent. Lorsqu’on 
se sert d’un conditionnel I, on ne met l’accent, ni sur la réalisation, 
ni sur la non réalisation de l’hypothése. Lorsqu’on utilise le condi- 
tionnel II, on a en vue la non réalisation de l’hypothése. 

Il y a peu de différence avec le francais ancien. La principale 
différence vient de ce que le francais n’a pas de conditionnel issu 
du plus-que-parfait latin. Le passé simple est employé fréquemment 
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alors qu’il ne l’est pas en ancien ‘francais. Pour le Catalan, il y a 
des analogies plus profondes encore, la seule différence est que 
l’ancien catalan se sert fréquemment du futur aprés si conditionnel. 

Cette étude est complétée par une chronologie, une table de 
répartition locale et une statistique de fréquence des formes des 
textes dépouillés. 

Dans l’ensemble, cette étude trés consciencieuse et trés complete, 
a été menée avec un bon esprit critique, elle sera trés utile aux 
romanistes. Signalons en passant quelques fautes d’impression qui 
déparent le texte, et quant a la bibliographie, il y aurait lieu de 
citer : Bourciez (Ed.). — Eléments de linguistique romane 





non pas 
3° éd. Paris, 1930 — mais la 4¢ édition, 1946. 
Universilé de Grenoble SUZANNE KRAVTCHENKO 
FREDRICK H. JUNGEMANN, La leoria del sustrato y los dialeclos 
hispano-romances y gascones. Biblioteca Romanica Hispanica, 
Tratados y Monografias, 7. 454 pp. + 4 pages de cartes. Madrid : 


Editorial Gredos, 1956. 


Dans ce livre l’auteur examine plusieurs caractéristiques phono- 
logiques des dialectes romans de la Péninsule et des dialectes 
gascons qui ont été expliquées a partir d’une influence des langues 
de substrat. Aprés trois chapitres d’introduction, dont le premier 
explique les fondements théoriques du travail et les autres résument 
ce qu’on connait sur les langues pré-romanes de la Péninsule et 
de l’ancienne Aquitaine et sur les conditions historiques dans 
lesquelles la romanisation s’est accomplie, treize phénoménes sont 
étudiés dans autant de chapitres, toujours suivant le méme plan: 
on présente d’abord le probléme et les faits connexes, aussi bien 
linguistiques que socio-culturaux et historiques; on expose ensuite 
les explications ‘“‘substratistes’”’ qu’a recues le phénomeéne en ques- 
tion, et ce n’est qu’aprés avoir replacé celui-ci dans l'ensemble 
du systéme ou des systémes ot les facteurs impliqués auraient 
joué que |’auteur arrive enfin a ses propres conclusions. 

Une mise au point comme celle-ci est peut-étre toujours oppor- 
tune, mais elle l’est surtout en ce moment, ot le progrés de la 
linguistique, grace au développement de ce qu’on appelle le 
‘“‘structuralisme’’, a permis de bien comprendre ce qui se passe 
dans la téte d’un bilingue, c’est-a-dire, 4 l’endroit méme ow |’on 
admet que sont effectivement en contact la langue de substrat 
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et la “langue d’importation’’?. II suffit de penser a la notion de 
différence distinctive pour se rendre compte de la clarté décisive 
que la phonologie peut apporter a l’explication des procés d’inter- 
férence entre deux langues?. 

Trés judicieusement Jungemann n’accepte en principe d’expli- 
cation substratiste que pour le résultat de procés qui ont commencé 
pendant la période de bilinguisme, c’est-a-dire, avant la disparition 
de la langue de substrat*. Des considérations chronologiques 
quelquefois moins prudentes et la coincidence géographique ont 
servi fréquemment de seuls fondements pour attribuer a influence 
du substrat un phénoméne donné. Sans méconnaitre l’importance 
des conditions spatiales et temporelles pour la vraisemblance 
d’une hypothése substratiste, le livre commenté montre qu’il faut 
encore que la prétendue influence de la langue de substrat soit 
explicable par la structure particuliére des systemes phonologiques 
en contact. Un des chapitres qui peut servir le mieux a illustrer 
ceci est celui qui traite des voyelles castillanes. Le castillan, 
avec l’asturo-léonais et le navarro-aragonais, présente un systéme 
vocalique qui est pratiquement identique au systéme des dialectes 
basques, sauf le souletin. On comprend que l’idée d’un rapport 
se présente immédiatement. Pourtant, l’influence du systéme 
basque sur celui du roman primitif aurait da se traduire par une 
sous-différenciation‘, c’est-a-dire, par la confusion des phonémes du 
roman /e/ et /e/ (ou /e/ et /i/) et /a/ et /o/ (ou /o/ et /u/), et Pon sait 


1 Jungemann se plaint avec raison du manque d’un terme pour désigner la langue 
qui remplace la langue de substrat, et propose celui de “langue d’importation” (p. 18). 
Dans les évolutions d’une langue dues a l’influence d’un substrat ainsi qu’a l’influence 
d’un superstrat, le fait essentiel est toujours la réinterprétation de la langue qui devra 
l’emporter en termes d’une autre, et ce n’est qu’un fait secondaire que celle-ci soit 
une langue indigéne, comme dans le cas de substrat, ou bien une langue importée, 
comme dans le cas de superstrat. Il nous semble donc qu’il y aurait avantage a créer 
une terminologie, qui serait utilisable tant pour les cas de substrat que pour les cas 
de superstrat, se basant sur les termes de U. Weinreich de langue ‘“‘secondaire”’ (ou 
“seconde’’) pour la langue réinterprétée et de langue ‘“‘primaire’’ (ou ‘‘premiére’’) pour 
celle en termes de laquelle se fait la réinterprétation. Voir U. WeInrEIcu, Languages 
in Conlacl, p. 14. 

2 V. WEINREICH, 0. ¢., pp. 14 et ss. 

3 P. 20. Il faut pourtant tenir compte de la survivance possible de traits de substrat 
dans un « état latent », c’est-a-dire, en dehors de toute manifestation écrite et 4 cdté, 
dans la langue parlée, d’autres formes socialement plus accréditées, ce qui peut faire 
sembler la date de leur apparition beaucoup plus tardive qu’elle ne lest en réalité. 
Voir D. CaraLtAn, La escuela lingiiislica espaftola y su concepciédn del lenguaje, 
pp. 106 et ss. et pdssim. 

* Voir pour ce terme WEINREICH, 0. ¢., p. 18. 
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bien que ce n’est pas par ce chemin-la que le castillan est arrivé 
a son systéme a cing voyelles. Jungemann repousse donc a juste 
titre l’influence du substrat. Des facteurs internes propres a 
chaque systéme expliquent d’ailleurs le comportement phonétique 
semblable de leurs composants. 

La théorie du substrat ne l’emporte pas non plus quand il s’agit 
d’expliquer la réalisation apico-alvéolaire que recoit le phonéme 
sifflant /s/ dans les dialectes hispano-romans et gascons. En 
empruntant des points de vue d’André Martinet, Jungemann consi- 
dére que le /s/ latin lui-méme a dt étre réalisé sous forme d’un [§| 
apical et s’étre continué comme tel dans les dialectes romans, 
jusqu’au moment ou, dans certains d’entre eux, l’apparition des 
chuintantes favorisa les réalisations prédorsales en vertu du 
principe de la différenciation maxima des phonémes. Dans les 
dialectes romans occidentaux le rendement fonctionnel des oppo- 
sitions entre les phonémes sifflants /z/ et /s/ d’un cété et les 
chuintants /Z/ et /S/ de autre a été trés faible, et il y a peut-étre 
eu tendance a abandonner la distinction plutét qu’a éloigner les 
réalisations pour éviter la confusion. D’aprés Jungemann, ce 
fait expliquerait les /8/ gascons la ot l’on attendrait un /s/ et les 
/x/ espagnols résultant d’un /s/ latin (comme par exemple dans 
jabén /xabON/<saPONE) qu’on explique généralement par un 
interméde arabe pour les mots ou cette évolution s’est produite. 
Les raisonnements de Jungemann sont assez convaincants et leur 
application 4 un nombre suffisant de langues permettrait peut-étre 
d’arriver a des lois précises sur le comportement phonétique 
de /s/ par rapport a ses voisins dans le systéme. I] nous semble 
pourtant qu'il faudrait faire intervenir dans ces considérations les 
phonémes du type /0/ et /5/, qui formeraient avec les chuintants 
les extrémes entre lesquels se placent les réalisations de /s/. 
Ainsi par exemple, quand Jungemann explique, en suivant 
Martinet, le passage de l’espagnol /8/ (</z/ et /8/) a /x/ par le 
méme principe de la différenciation maxima des phonémes, on ne 
voit pas clairement pourquoi c’est le /8/, mieux intégré dans le 
systéme a cause de |’existence de /¢/, qui se déplace, et non pas /s/. 

Plusieurs évolutions consonantiques qui ont établi des différences 
profondes entre le systeme roman primitif et celui du latin sont 
expliquées par Jungemann comme appartenant toutes 4 un méme 
proces qu’il attribue a des facteurs internes, bien qu’il adopte l’avis 
de Martinet et ne nie pas que l’influence du celtique, qui présentait 
des conditions internes similaires et qui a subi des évolutions 
semblables, puisse avoir favorisé le phénoméne roman. II s’agit 
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des évolutions des occlusives intervocaliques, de n, / et r dans la 
méme position et a linitiale, et des consonnes géminées. Le 
point de départ de ce procés serait la tendance des géminées 4a la 
simplification, due, suivant le principe de Martinet qui met en 
rapport la fréquence des géminées avec leur évolution®, a l’accrois- 
sement ce leur fréquence en latin vulgaire. La tendance a main- 
tenir les oppositions dans la mesure ot leur rendement fonctionnel 
justifie cet effort aurait provoqué a son tour, a partir de la simpli- 
fication des géminées, des changements “en chaine’’. Le nombre 
des changements explicables au moyen de cette tendance est trop 
grand pour qu’on puisse la méconnaitre et parler de hasard: ainsi 
en galicien, ot lat. /nn/ est devenu /n/, lat. /n/ intervocalique est 
tombé, tandis qu’en espagnol et en catalan, ot lat. /nn/ a abouti 
a /n/, lat. /n/ s’est conservé a l’intervocalique. C’est-a-dire, que 
’évolution de /nn/ est évidemment liée a celle de /n/, et la méme 
chose est valable en général pour chacune des géminées a |’égard 
des simples correspondantes. Les cas de confusion, d’ailleurs, 
sont facilement explicables par le faible rendement fonctionnel des 
oppositions en question, comme c’est le cas, par exemple, des 
occlusives sonores. 

Pour expliquer la palatalisation du lat. /l/ et /n/ initiaux et le 
renforcement de /r/ dans la méme position, qui se produisent dans 
certains dialectes, Jungemann consideére, se pliant toujours 4a |’avis 
de Martinet, que les sonantes ont dd elles aussi distinguer des 
variantes de position forte et des variantes de position faible, mais 
que, dans certains dialectes, les simples ne s’étant pas modifiées 
en position faible, on les a renforcées en position forte, et ces 
formes renforcées ont fini par s’identifier phonologiquement avec 
les résultats des géminées correspondantes. Le fait qu’a l’initiale 
du mot, ou la finale du mot précédent conditionnait l’apparition 
de l’une ou l’autre variante®, ce soient les variantes de position 
forte qui l’ont finalement emporté, est expliqué par ‘‘la tendance 
a restaurer la stabilité phonologique du mot” (p. 183). 

D’un point de vue strictement formel, le probléme de l’identifi- 
cation ou de la distinction phonologique de deux sons ne se pose 
que quand les sons en question apparaissent au méme point de 


5 La formulation définitive de ce principe se trouve dans A. MARTINET, Economie 
des changements phonéliques, pp. 138 et ss. 

* Jungemann, p. 182, signale qu’il n’y a pas de preuves de l’affaiblissement des 
occlusives sourdes a l’initiale aprés voyelle, mais il nous parait que si l’on n’accepte 
pas une alternance [t] - [d] etc. a l’initiale, le renforceement des sonantes devient 
inexplicable. 


nw 
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la chaine. C’est ce qui permet a la glossématique, et cette position 
est tout a fait conséquente avec ses postulats, de ne pas s’occuper 
d’identifier les cénémes d’un paradigme a ceux d’un autre para- 
digme (par exemple, au début et a la fin de syllabe). Mais le 
sujet parlant, par une raison évidente d’économie, a tendance a 
toujours opposer par les mémes traits substantiels les entités 
distinctives, disons, les cénémes, qui forment les paradigmes qui 
fonctionnent a chaque point de la chaine, et a considérer deux 
cénemes appartenant a des paradigmes distincts comme étant 
le méme cénéme. En considérant les différentes facons dont ces 
identifications ont pu étre faites 4 des moments distincts de l’évo- 
lution d’une langue, il nous parait qu’on pourrait arriver a des 
explications satisfaisantes de maint procés diachronique, parmi 
lesquels celui qui nous occupe ici. Nous ne pensons pas que, 
comme peuvent le faire croire les mots de Jungemann cités plus 
haut, € un moment donné il y a eu des mots avec deux formes 
phonologiquemeni différentes, mais que, au contraire, [t] et [d], 
(d| et [d] etc. n’ont alterné en position forte et faible respectivement 
qu’en tant qu’ils étaient des varianles d’un méme phonéme. Ce 
serail precisément a partir du moment ou les sujets parlants, menés 
par la ressemblance phonétique, ont commencé a identifier phono- 
logiquement les résultats des géminées avec ceux des simples 
sourdes en position forte, et les résultats des simples sourdes en 
position faible avec ceux des sonores en position forte, c’est-a-dire 
quand on est passé de (I) a (II) 








I. Variante Variante Il. Variante Variante 
en position forte) en position faible en position forte} en position faible 
ee eo . (t] 
/t/ (t] dj, ({d]) id (d [d] 
/d, d} id 





que les anciennes variantes de position faible, devenues dés lors 
les réalisations de phonémes distincts de ceux réalisés par les 
anciennes variantes de position forte, auraient été éliminées auto- 
matiquement a l’initiale du mot. Le passage de (I) a (II) a été 
stirement aidé par la substitution de [d] a [d| en position faible, 
que que Jungemann attribue aux bilingues basco-romans. 

Les renforcements des sonantes ont di se produire quand on 
en était encore a l'état (I). Puisque pour un méme phonéme 
occlusif apparaissaient, 4 l’initiale aprés consonne ou pause, une 
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réalisation phonétiquement proche du résultat de la géminée 
correspondante, et, a l’initiale aprés voyelle, une réalisation phoné- 
tiquement proche du résultat de la simple sourde a l’intervocalique, 
il est vraisemblable qu’il y a eu tendance a donner aux sonantes, 
a l’initiale du mot aprés consonne ou pause, la réalisation qui était, 
a l’intervocalique l’aboutissement de la géminée, et, aprés voyelle, 
celle qui était a l’intervocalique le résultat de la simple. C’est-a- 
dire, que puisque les occlusives se réalisaient d’aprés (1), on aurait 
substitué pour les sonantes, en catalan par exemple, (IV) a (III), 








III. IV. 





/I/ (-ala-| /\/ '-ala-| 
/l/  [-s la-] [-a la-] [-ala-] /l/ [-s la-] [-a la-] [-ala- 


et quand le [t| de [-s ta-) et celui de [-ata-] ont été identifiés 
phonologiquement, on a identifié aussi le /l/ de [-s la-] (<[-s la-}), 
qui n’était jusqu’alors, a l’initiale du mot, qu’une variante de /I/, 
avec le [1] de [{-ala-}. 

Mais naturellement, la tendance a remplacer || par [{]] dans 
[-s la-| n’était qu’une translation mécanique du systéme de variantes 
d’un groupe de phonémes a un autre groupe de phonémes, les faits 
distinctifs n’y étant pour rien, et l’on comprend bien qu’il ait 
suffi de peu, comme par exemple l’existence de [-s la-] étymologi- 
quement distinct de [-s la-] (c’est le cas de l’espagnol), pour que 
la tendance en question n’aboutisse pas. 

Dans d’autres chapitres du livre sont traitées la nasalisation des 
voyelles et la disparition de n intervocalique en gascon, en portu- 
gais, et en galicien, la conservation des sourdes intervocaliques en 
béarnais et en aragonais (phénoménes liés tous trois a la simplifi- 
cation des géminées), l’évolution du lat. /kt/, les assimilations d’une 
occlusive a une sonante précédente (comme lat. mb>m), le a 
prothétique devant lat. r-, l’assourdissement des sifflantes en 
espagnol, la formation d’une série sonore occlusivo-spirante (/b-8/, 
/d-8/ etc.), et le passage du lat. f a h. C’est-a-dire que pratique- 
ment tous les phénoménes qui, dans le domaine choisi, ont recu 
des explications substratistes, sont passés en revue’. 

Nous n’arrivons pas & comprendre quel a été le critére qui a 


7 Jungemann n'a peut-étre pas pu prendre connaissance, au moins sous sa forme 
écrite, de la communication d’A. Tovar au VII¢ Congrés International de Linguistique 
Romane (Barcelone, 1953) “‘Sustratos hispanicos, y la inflexién romanica en relacién 
con la infeccién céltica’’ (publiée dans les Acles et Mémoires, vol. I1, Barcelone 1955). 
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réglé l’économie du livre, mais la présentation en chapitres distincts, 
méme séparés, de problémes en étroite relation (comme par exemple, 
la nasalisation des voyelles et l’évolution de n intervocalique), est 
la cause de fréquentes répétitions et, ce qui est pire, rend parfois 
difficile la compréhension des grandes lignes du raisonnement. 
On pourrait aussi reprocher a Jungemann de ne pas avoir assez 
élaboré les matériaux si abondants qu’il a recueillis. On comprend 
que sur bien des points il soit difficile de se prononcer, mais aprés 
avoir lu plusieurs pages contenant les opinions, parfois disparates, 
sur la prononciation de tel ou tel phonéme, le lecteur voudrait voir 
clairement exposé ce a quoi, a l’avis de l’auteur, on doit s’en tenir. 
Méme les « conclusions » qui terminent les différents chapitres ne 
font fréquemment que les résumer. 

En tout cas ces objections touchent a des questions de forme 
plutot que de fond. Le livre de Jungemann est sans doute une 
contribution d’importance a Ilhistoire des dialectes romans 
occidentaux et dont la lecture, tant par les solutions apportées et 
par la sagesse des argumentations que par les problémes laissés 
pendants et la richesse des données présentées, s’impose aux 
romanistes comme aux théoriciens de la diachronie linguistique. 


CNRS, Paris 
L. J. PrRiETO 


Yakov MALKIEL, « Apretar », « pr(ijeto », « perto » : Historia de un 
cruce hispanolalino. Bogota, Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 1955 
(tirage a part de Thesaurus, vol. IX, nos. 1-3, 1953). 139 pp. 


Y. Malkiel reprend dans ce long article le probleme de |’étymo- 
logie d’esp. aprelar, port. apertar « étreindre », esp. prielo, port. 
preto «noir, obscur » anc. esp. « étreint, étroit », port. perto « prés ». 
Il ne manque pas de tentatives pour expliquer la provenance de 
ces mots, parmi lesquelles la plus connue est peut-étre celle qui les 
met en rapport avec PREMO. C’est cette étymologie que donne 
Covarrubias dans son Tesoro pour apretar et prielo « étreint » et 
qu’adopte |’ Académie en 1726. Mais si elle ne pose pas de problémes 
sémantiques, elle présente pourtant des difficultés formelles 
insolubles : le ¢ en effet qui se trouve partout dans la famille n’est 
pas explicable par PREMO, a moins que l’on suppose un participe 
*“PRETTUS qui se serait substitué au classique pREssus, et Malkiel 
montre par des arguments décisifs que l’hypothése d’une telle 
substitution manque de fondement. Dans la troisiéme édition de 
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son Dictionnaire Diez propose comme base pour aprelar la forme 
ADPECTORARE «applicare ad pectus », inconnue dans la latinité 
classique, qui se trouve chez Isidore de Séville. Mais cette étymo- 
logie pose elle aussi des problémes : il s’agit en premier lieu de r, 
qui apparait, depuis le apretar de la glosse de Silos, soit aprés p 
(aprel-), soit devant t (aperl-), mais jamais (et c’est la que se 
trouve le probléme, puisque la métathése est en soi un phénoméne 
assez fréquent) aprés f (*apeir-), comme on s’y attendrait. En face 
de apretlar, pr(ijeto se trouvent d’ailleurs prelal « sous-ventriére », 
prelil « parapet» et pretina «ceinture », dérivés sans doute de 
PECTORALE, *-iLE, *-INA, mais ou la métathése de r ne s’est produite, 
a l’encontre de ce qui se passe pour les présumés dérivés de ADPEC- 
TORARE, que vers 1600. 

La these de Malkiel c’est que aprelar est le résultat d’un croise- 
ment lexical entre PREMERE et l’isidorien ADPECTORARE, qui se 
serait produit pendant la période qui sépare le teémoignage d’ Isidore 
et celui de la glosse de Silos, c’est-a-dire, pendant les siécles ow 
expansion de la famille PREMERE avait atteint son maximum. 
Les formes port. despeilorar (<DEPECTORARE) et léon. empeylrar 
(<IMPECTORARE) (qui apparait dans le Libro de Alexandre) 
permettent a Malkiel de reconstruire ce qui a dd étre l’histoire de 
aprelar: vers le 1x® siécle, tout au long de la Péninsule, auraient 
vécu les uns a cOté des autres *apeilorar, (d)espeitorar et *empei- 
torar. La syncope aurait fait apparaitre dans les régions du centre 
les formes *apeitrar et empeitrar, et ce serait alors que le croisement 
de *apeitrar avec les dérivés de PREMERE aurait eu lieu, ce qui 
aurait donné a “apeilrar une grande vitalité. Naturellement, 
Vhypothése d’un croisement ADPECTORARE X PREMERE nest pas 
conciliable avec l’ordre des transformations ADPECTORARE >aperlar 
>aprelar supposé par Menéndez Pidal : d’aprés Malkiel, les formes 
du type apertar, qui apparaissent surtout dans les dialectes occi- 
dentaux, seraient une évolution de apretar, cette forme-ci étant 
peut-étre pour les dialectes en question un emprunt aux dialectes 
centraux qui l’aurait emporté sur la forme patrimoniale *apeitorar. 

Prieto, prelo, perto sont considérés comme des « formes régres- 
sives » faites sur le modéle lerdo~wenlerdar, etc. Entre pr(ij)elo 
«noir » et apretar se place bien str pr(ijJelo « étreint », mais depuis 
les textes les plus anciens ce n’est pas ce signifié-ci, moins éloigné 
du noyau de la famille, qui prédomine, mais le signifié « noir », 
suggéré par «la vision de vinedos, arboles frutales, arbustos y 
matorrales que se tornan oscuros a medida que madura su fruto 
apinado ». A partir de « étreint » on est arrivé aussi a « proche, 
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prés ». A la «polysémie» qui en résultait s’offraient dans les 
dialectes occidentaux, comme une solution, les variantes perito, 
preto, et ces dialectes ont en effet réservé perio pour « prés » et 
preto pour «noir». Malkiel suggére un certain rapport entre 
l’absence de variantes apertar~wapretar en castillan et le fait que 
les signifiés « proche, prés » n’y ont pas prospéré. 

Le développement différent que présentent ADPECTORARE et 
PECTORALE serait di, d’aprés Malkiel, au fait que, tandis que 
ADPECTORARE était uniquement hispanoroman, PECTORALE était 
plus ou moins panroman, et que ses dérivés s’étaient entremélés a 
cause de |’expansion de la culture chevaleresque, éminemment 
cosmopolite. Entre 1500 et 1650, l’apogée de la famille apretar 
aurait ramené a celle-ci petral, petril et petrina, lesquels, bien que la 
famille en question ne gardat absolument rien de l’idée de « poi- 
trine » qui reliait jadis ADPECTORARE et PECTORALE, etc., se 
seraient rapprochés sémantiquement grace a l’idée d’« étreindre » 
(« courroie, ceinture qui étreint »). 

Les raisonnements de Malkiel, résumés ci-dessus, s’appuient 
sur une documentation remarquablement riche et érudite. 


CNRS, Paris 


L. J. PRIETO 


Allasul lingvistic romin, serie noua, vol. I et II; Micul ailas lin- 
gvislic romin, serie noua, vol. I. Intocmit de Institutul de 
lingvisticé al filialei din Cluj a Academiei Republicii populare 
romine, sub directia Emil Petrovici, ed. Academiei RPR, 1956. 
L’Académie de la République populaire roumaine a repris la 

publication interrompue par la guerre du matériel de |’Atlas 

linguistique roumain. On se rappelle que |’Atlas se divise en deux 
parties dont chacune est fondée sur une enquéte menée avec un 
questionnaire différent a des points différents. Deux volumes de 
la premiére partie et un volume de la seconde avaient déja été 
publiés par les auteurs respectifs des enquétes, Sever Pop et 

Emil Petrovici. Il s’agissait de matériaux concernant le corps 

humain et les maladies, la famille et la vie humaine et, en outre, 

pour la seconde partie, la maison, le mobilier, et certains outils. 

Il s’agit, dans les deux nouveaux volumes, de continuer la 
publication des données réunies entre 1929 et 1938 par Emil Petro- 
vici avec un questionnaire de 4800 articles dans un réseau assez 
lache d’environ 70 localités daco-roumaines, et également de celles 
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de Theodor Capidan, sur |’aroumain et le mégléno-roumain, et de 
St. Pasca sur l’istro-roumain. 

Le premier volume présente, en 274 cartes, du vocabulaire et 
des expressions concernant |’agriculture, le moulin, le jardinage, 
la culture fruitiére, la viticulture et le travail du chanvre. Dans 
le second volume (348 cartes), le matériel publié appartient aux 
domaines suivants : élevage du gros bétail ; le char, la charrette et 
le traineau ; la basse-cour ; l’élevage ovin ; la laine : filature et 
tissage ; les artisans ; l’exploitation forestiére. On retrouve les 
mémes centres d’intérét dans les 424 cartes du Petit Atlas. 

Les cartes de l’atlas sont présentées de facon extrémement 
nettes, avec de nombreuses notes précisant les conditions dans 
lesquelles l’enquéte a été faite, les réactions des informateurs, etc. 
Des dessins-(et des photographies rajoutées en appendice) corrigent 
assez fréquemment la haute technicité d’un grand nombre des 
mots recueillis (cf. 21 : bdrsd, 51 : brdtard, 222 : in despicdturd). 
Le but du grand Atlas est phonétique autant que lexicologique, et 
il faut noter le succés de la transcription fondée sur l’orthographe 
littéraire. Dans le Petit Atlas au contraire, les mots apparaissent 
généralement dans l’orthographe méme du roumain littéraire, le 
but étant de présenter, sous la forme trés nette et trés agréable 
de petites cartes en couleurs, des données pour l’histoire de la 
diffusion des types lexicologiques et leur répartition dans les 
différents dialectes et sous-dialectes. 

Il est A souhaiter que la publication des matériaux de la premiére 
partie, réunis dans un réseau beaucoup plus dense et a partir d’un 
questionnaire portant sur des sections plus fondamentales du 
lexique, vienne compléter ce trés appréciable travail. 


Sceaur, Seine 


GENEVIEVE CORREARD. 


ViTToRE Pisani, Introduzione allo studio delle lingue germaniche. 
3rd ed., rev. by Marco Scovazzi. vu1+221 pp. Torino : Rosenberg 
and Sellier, 1955. 


Intended to serve the specific requirements of students of 
Germanic languages (or of Indo-European, with an occasional 
glance at Germanic, as the preface implies) at Italian universities, 
this manual will provide them with an admittedly traditional 
introduction to certain aspects of the subject, namely : I. the 
Germanic group of languages (3-28), I]. sounds (29-55) and forms 
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(56-172) and III. some texts (Runic inscriptions, Gothic, Old 
Icelandic, Old High German, Middle High German, Old English, 
173-212). The book closes with a bibliography (213-221), which 
is not intended to be exhaustive, but which is perhaps more than 
adequate for students approaching the field for the first time. 
Apart from a few notes accompanying the texts, there is no 
treatment of syntax, a state of affairs that is familiar enough in 
such manuals, but a regrettable one nonetheless. 

This introduction to Germanic is intended to be used, to some 
extent, in conjunction with Pisani’s Introduzione alla linguistica 
indeuropea (2nd ed., 1949), to which there are several cross- 
references. The book employs, in the main, an approach that is 
undisturbed by recent developments in linguistics, although an 
occasional remark indicates general awareness of the results of 
dialect geography. The treatment of phonology and morphology 
is certainly lucid but is simultaneously characterized by a positi- 
vistic attitude which disguises or conceals the presence of many 
thorny problems. Perhaps this is pedagogically sound in an 
elementary book, although one gathers that in Italy elementary 
courses in Germanic tend to become final courses—as they often 
do in this country too. 

The addition of texts is a welcome feature, but their analysis 
leaves virtually no room for any effort on the student’s part. 
They are translated (with the exception of the Lord’s Prayer) and 
thoroughly explained. There are no doubt practical reasons for 
such spoon-feeding: the field is obviously too vast to be covered 
in a single course unless liberal aids are provided; there should, 
however, be a limit to the extent of those aids—as it is, all the 
work is done for the student. If, however, he masters the subject 
matter of the book as a whole, he will have a respectable store of 
knowledge to which he can apply subsequent correctives as the 
need arises. There is nothing as good as this work in English, 
despite the shortcomings that have been mentioned. 

New York University 

Rosert A. FowKeEs. 


ELISABETH JUD-ScHMID, Der indefinite Agens von Chaucer bis 
Shakespeare: Die Wérter und Wendungen fiir «man». 128 pp- 
Bern: Francke, 1956. 


This is the latest in a series of Swiss studies of the use of the 
ndefinite agent (German man) in various languages, by Rita 
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Schlapfer on Italian, Weerenbeck on French, Jirg Fréhlich on 
Old English, and Hans Meier on Middle English. Miss Jud- 
Schmid presents the picture for late Middle English and early 
New English times and briefly brings it up to the present. It is 
encouraging to find a thoughtful study of Middle English as that 
area is too often neglected in favor of more exotic languages. 

In Old English the Germanic man was the chief means of 
expressing the indefinite agent, as it still is in modern German. 
Miss Jud-Schmid attempts to find out when and how this expression 
disappeared in English. Early Middle English, as established in 
H. H. Meier’s study, still used man regularly and a man only 
rarely, whereas in late Middle English man plays a small role as 
the indefinite agent and a man had become more usual. <A man 
was still used by Shakespeare and in the conservative Bible lan- 
guage of the 1611 King James translation but disappeared during 
the 17th century. Earlier man referred to both sexes, as it still 
does in German, but by late Middle English man, while still applied 
to a mixed group, was not used for women alone. After Shake- 
speare’s time man is no longer found in the sense “a human being”’ 
and has become limited to the masculine sex, probably because 
of the rising social prestige of the middle class woman. Thus, 
man gradually lost its function as a general indefinite agent, 
except with every, any, no, or all before it, in which form it is still 
used colloquially to indicate ‘‘mankind.” It was slowly replaced 
by one, which was first used as an indefinite around the end of 
the 15th century and had largely taken over the indefinite function 
of man/men by early 16th century. The specific numeral one 
apparently gradually replaced man as indefinite agent because it 
was completely neuter, with no possibility of being mistaken for 
masculine and because half-educated people used it as identical 
with French on, which they presumed to be an alternate of une, 
although actually derived from Latin homo. The earliest exten- 
sive use of one as indefinite agent is found in Caxton’s translations 
from the French and in the language of people familiar with French. 
Today one is considered stilted and formal since the repetition of 
one and oneself becomes monotonous, although some American and 
a few modern British writers use one...he (or his). Usually it is 
replaced by an expression such as people, person(s), human 
being(s), a chap, a fellow, etc. or the personal pronouns you, we, 
they are used as indefinite agents, and the passive construction, 
which gives no allusion to gender, has become popular. Folk 
was used widely in the late Middle English and was favored by 
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Chaucer, but by the 17th century only the plural was retained as 
an indefinite agent. Today it is rare except in dialect or as a 
conscious archaism in literature. A body, too, which was frequent 
in the 17th century, is today restricted to Scottish. Any meant 
anyone in Old and Middle English and was generally used in 
negative, interrogative, hypothetical, and conditional situations. 
Any man was also frequent in Middle English. Anybody has 
been in use since Caxton’s time, anyone since Shakespeare’s. 

Thus, the indefinite agent man has been completely replaced in 
modern English by one, which is becoming rarer, by the personal 
pronouns you, we, they (especially in proverbs and in “editorial” 
writing), by certain generalized nouns, or by the passive construc- 
tion, which is becoming ever more popular. These, then, are 
the conclusions, but how were they reached? 

The linguist ordinarily does not work with great pieces of liter- 
ature, poetry, or translations since these are not a _ reliable 
yardstick of the language of the people, which is what we must 
be concerned with in tracing linguistic changes. Hence, it is 
rather startling to find that Miss Jud-Schmid has based her 
study on Chaucer’s poetry (The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
The Knight’s Tale, The Miller’s Tale) and translations attributed 
to Chaucer (Fragment A of The Romaunt of the Rose and sections 
of Boece), on Gower’s poetry (Confessio Amantis, 1), on Caxton’s 
translations from the French, on Wiclif’s translation of the Gospels, 
and on the Scottish dialect poem, The Kingis Quair. Poetry 
is not a valid basis for a study of language because the exigencies 
of rhythm and rhyme can influence syntax, wording, and even 
meaning, as she herself points out on pages 29 and 87. An 
attempt is made to justify the use of translations in an appendix, 
but Miss Jud-Schmid clearly states that Wiclif’s Gospel is a slavish 
translation of the Vulgate, that Chaucer’s translations are full of 
form words (e. g. as men say) to explicate difficult French expres- 
sions, and that Caxton was the first to use one extensively for 
French on. Why use these texts, then? Furthermore, German 
translations of the texts are usually used as the criteria for estab- 
lishing the indefinite usage. The skillful translator is beset by 
too many problems to be concerned with an always literal rendering 
of the indefinite agents. It is strange to an English speaking 
person to find the idiom of another language being used to establish 
the meaning of the English. She also discovered the weakness 
in using texts from a particular Middle English dialect when she 
found that me was used as an alternate for men only in Caxton’s 
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Kentish and in the Shropshire An Early Trealise in English 
Concerning Latin Grammar. If any dialect besides the London 
one were to be included, texts from every available dialect should 
have been surveyed to determine the variations in the indefinite 
agent. There has been no attempt to explain the choice of these 
texts. The Renaissance texts, down to Shakespeare, are more 
carefully chosen. Unfortunately, a majority of the illustrations 
cited seem to be from the late Middle English rather than the 
New English texts. Many of the illustrations also seem to be 
from texts other than those indicated in the beginning as the 
basis of the study. What was the basis of this additional 
sampling? Frequently an illustration taken from another study 
is not fully identified so that the reader cannot locate it without 
reference to the earlier study. 

Miss Jud-Schmid defends her use of such a limited number of 
texts by saying that she made a sampling from a large number of 
texts and found that the results were exactly the same, but she 
does not list the texts she sampled, nor explain how the sample 
passages were chosen, nor give the statistics of the results she 
found. Statistics are extremely rare throughout. Had _ the 
tabulated statistics showing the number of occurrences of each 
type of indefinite agent in each text been given, the reader would 
be qualified to judge for himself whether it made an appreciable 
difference if a text were poetry, translation, or a dialect and if the 
purpose of the writing had any effect. Then overall changes 
would become clearly evident. The exact sections of a text used 
should also be noted, instead of merely stating that ‘‘exerpts”’ 
from the Paston letters and Shakespeare were used. Her careful 
collection and citing of illustrations of each type of indefinite agent 
for each period is very useful and stimulates the reader to think 
but may sometimes be misleading as when in certain of her cate- 
gories of indefinite agents the very few examples found are cited. 
Here is a case where her extreme dependence on H. H. Meier’s 
study and his organization, categories, definitions, and terminology 
has led her to attempt to illustrate a type of indefinite agent no 
longer found in the language. When this is done without the 
statistics to indicate proportions, the rare examples may tend to 
carry as much weight as those that represent frequent usage! 
She is very dependent on H. H. Meier’s study and cites it con- 
stantly, apparently to her detriment since her best work is done 
when she departs from it, as she does in her clear, logical presen- 
tation of the evidence on the origin of one as an indefinite agent. 
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Illustrations culled from other studies, the Oxford English 
Dictionary, and a single issue of the Reader’s Digest are introduced 
to bring the picture up to date. The brief summarization of 
her predecessors’ results and the attempt to bring it up to the 
present helps the reader see the complete picture. 

Several minor details of organization tend to be confusing. 
Thus, there is no indication of which texts are considered to 
represent late Middle English and which New English. Jean de 
Meung and Guillaume de Lorris’ Le Roman de la Rose is listed 
among the translations, as is also the Latin of Boethius’ Consolation 
of Philosophy! Some of the abbreviations listed are apparently 
never used, while the reader must hunt for the meaning of others 
in several lists, there being no single alphabetical listing. Some 
abbreviations used are never explained, as the N.P.P. on p. 62. 
Two texts are listed for Chaucer’s work although only one appears 
to be used as a source. The compulsion to search for the English 
equivalents of German indefinite agents and the dependence on 
Neo-Grammarian terminology and concepts, as on page 101 f. 
where examples are listed of “irreale Konditionalsatze,” ‘“‘“Opta- 
tivsatze,”’ etc., frequently complicate the presentation. 

The conclusion of the study is that the late Middle English 
period is transitional as far as the indefinite agent is concerned. 
It would have been highly helpful if this had been correlated 
briefly with other changes which occurred at that time, such as 
the Great Vowel Shift, the gradual emergence of the London dialect 
as the literary standard, the drastic vocabulary changes. A com- 
parison of the frequency of the indefinite agent as opposed to the 
passive construction in modern English with that of Middle 
English and other languages would also be enlightening. Does 
modern English tend to be more or less definite than most? 

There is a great need for studies of the development of the 
English language, and we are grateful for this study, but let us 
hope that future studies will be based on a more sound structural 
approach. 


Columbia Universily INGRID BRUNNER. 


Trefossa, puéma fu, Trolji. 67 pp.+1 plate. Amsterdam: for 
the Bureau of Linguistic Research in Surinam (University of 
Amsterdam), N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, 
1957. 


Those who still believe that a creole is not a real language 





or 
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at least, that it can have no literary or other cultural value 
should read this little book, whose main section consists of nineteen 
poems in Sranan Tongo (Taki-Taki or Surinam Negro English) by 
an author who has chosen to go under the pseudonym ‘“‘Trefossa’’. 
So far as I know, nothing to equal it in scope and originality has 
appeared before in any creole language. The title of the collection, 
Trotji, “is a technical term belonging to Surinam folk-music. 
The soloist or leader starts up (trotji), the choir joins in” (p. 65). 
May it be of good omen. 

The book is divided into four sections: an introduction by Pro- 
fessors W. G. Hellinga and Willem Pée (7), the poems them- 
selves (15), a stylistic study of the poem Kopenhagen (37) and 
translations into Dutch with explanatory notes (55), these last 
two by Dr. Jan Voorhoeve (whose doctoral dissertation on Sranan 
Tongo was reviewed in Word 11, pp. 168-174). The publication 
of this work was made possible by a grant from De Nederlandse 
Stichting voor Culturele Samenwerking met Suriname en de Neder- 
landse Antillen. 

Combined analyses of a language’s structure and social setting 
will tell us, say Hellinga and Pée, what the linguistic forms can 
do; but before we may come to know the possibilities of the lan- 
guage itself, we must also find out to what use these forms are 
actually put by native speakers and writers. This is the work of 
“creative analysis of linguistic usage,’ whose literary ‘aspect may 
be called ‘“‘stylistic analysis on linguistic principles.’’ It is the 
linguist’s task and privilege to demonstrate how the poet uses the 
latitude (speelruimle) offered by the essential rules of his or her 
mother tongue to go beyond the narrow limits of conventional 
speech, thus laying the foundations, as is done here for Sranan 
Tongo, of a new tradition. A series in which the raw material 
and the results of linguistic investigation are published is hardly 
the place, say the writers of this introduction, for the first 
appearance of poems that constitute, as these do, one of the most 
important manifestations of a living culture; and it is therefore 
gratifying that the Foundation, in recognition of Trefossa’s 
genius, should also have made it possible to publish a separate 
edition of the poems alone. 

“Poems must,’ as Voorhoeve remarks, “speak for them- 
selves.”” But people are not used to Surinamese poetry — even 
in Surinam; and it may be doubted whether the public there would 
take the trouble, without some explanation, to read this collection 
as it should be read, as poetry of the highest order. The poems 
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are varied in style and subject matter; that chosen for analysis by 
Voorhoeve deals with a Surinamer’s feelings on encountering in 
the harbor of the Danish capital what he takes to be the ‘“‘Water 
Mama’”’ of his native Guiana: Edvard Eriksen’s statue (a photo- 
graph of which is reproduced on the plate facing p. 41) portraying 
the little mermaid of Hans C. Andersen’s fairy tale. Modern 
concepts concerning the Water Mama probably result from a 
syncretism of Amerindian, African and European beliefs; and 
extend from Guiana, throughout the Lesser Antilles (where she 
is known as Mama Dlo\, to the Black Carib of Central America 
who call her Agdiumd). She is mistress of the river, protectress 
of all that lives in it, and often appears to men as a naked woman 
with long hair, that she combs with a golden comb. This comb 
is a magical attribute which she usually keeps hidden, and that 
brings luck to whomever shall find it. 
Kopenhagen Copenhagen 
san dja na mofo se? what is-here in the harbour? (lil. sea’s 
mouth) 





eh-eh! 
Watramama na ju sidon 
na ston? 
Watramama mi sabi ju, 
tru-tru 
Watramama, 
tjeba-a-a... 
ju gootu kan-kan, pe 
a de? 

mi gudu-gudu taig mi dan 
mi w'wan. 
Watramama j’e watji mi 
SO pi-i-i... 
énhe, mi sab p’aj tan: 

Sranan! 


eh-eh! 

Water Mama is (’t) you seated 
on (the) stone? 

Water Mama I know you, 
truly. 
Water Mama, 
well well... 


your golden comb, where 
is it? 

my dearest tell me now, 
only me. 


Water Mama you’re watching me 
so quietly... 

aha, | know where ’t is: 
Surinam! 


Voorhoeve points out that the title, set apart as such by italics, 


is nevertheless an integral part of the text, being referred to by 
dja (‘‘is-here’’) in the first line. The two consecutive questions 


express astonishment and doubt, but do not demand an answer. 
Reference to ston is definite (whether or not the definite article, a, 
be included in the preposition na), for the Water Mama often 
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rests upon a rock; the surprising thing is that she should be on 
this one, here, so far from Guiana. In the second stanza all 
doubt as to her identity has left the speaker, but uneasy wonder 
‘indicated by the dots of suspension) remains. Then, as he 
suddenly remembers the comb, he is overcome by anxiety for his 
own future fortunes; and it is with something like dismay — as 
the unusual word-order shows — that he asks: ‘“‘your golden 
comb, where is it?’’; meaning (he did not expect to see it in her 
hand): ‘‘Guiana, or Europe?’’. And this time an answer certainly 
is demanded; for he insists, coaxing her with a term of endearment 
reminiscent of French Creole dudu: ‘“‘mi gudu-gudu taig mi dan, 
mi w'wan.”’ He gets no spoken answer; but seeing the Water 
Mama’s eyes fixed on him as if in silent reproach for asking such 
a foolish question, he takes this to mean that the comb is, “‘of 
course’ (énhé), where it belongs: Surinam. And so the poem 
ends, as it began, with a place-name; thus making explicit the 
contrast: AKopenhagen—Sranan. 

The poem is composed of four stanzas whose basic metrical 
scheme is, says Voorhoeve: - *- + -* -+/-+-+-+/--; and varia- 
tions appear to be more numerous than they actually are; for the 
speech tempo of this language is quickened in reduplicated forms 
such as (walra)mama, kan-kan, gudu-gudu, so that the unstressed 
syllables are reduced, and may in some cases, as in that of w’wan 
from wan-wan, completely disappear. On the other hand, clear 
deviations such as are seen in the third line of the second stanza 
and in the first line of the third are functional. In the former 
instance, the long pause after Walramama, imposed by the 
unexpected absence of anything else in this line, and followed in 
the next by a sustained exclamation with which it is connected 
by the comma, enhances the expression of astonishment felt by 
the poem’s “I”. Similarly in the latter, where the metrical 
deviation consists in the absence of an unstressed syllable between 
(kan-)kan and pe, the pause—necessitated by the order of the 
words (denoting anxious inquiry) and indicated by the comma—is 
accentuated by this lacuna. 

I like most.of these poems very much; but I must confine myself 
to citing and translating one more. It is called servus (capital 
letters are reserved throughout for proper names), a formula of 
leave-taking:— bos mi adjosi lide weli wentje, /safri m’sa kari ju 
nen. /wi no sa ferleri /—soso prakseri, /fa wi ben sungu /na drungu /fu 
dren. |/ ‘‘kiss me goodbye today white girl, / softly I’ll speak out 
your name. / we shall not tell / —only ponder, / how we were 
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sunk / in the drunkenness / of dreams. //’’ lobi ben trobi, ben trubu 
wi jeje. | kunsu fu ju kan tort wi pree, | wi switi kor-kori, | te poku 
fwi ali | ben moksi tron wan. |/ “love did disturb, did trouble our 
spirits. / your pillow knows (the) story (of) our play, /our sweet 
murmuring, /as the music of our hearts / mingled in one. //”’ lobi 
ben trobi, ben trubu wi jeje. | libi ben pori wi pree, | wi switi kor- 
kori, | te poku f'wi ali | b’e moksi tron wan. |/ “love did disturb, 
did trouble our spirits. / life spoiled our play, / our sweet mur- 
muring, / when the music of our hearts / used to mingle in one. //”’ 
fidji ju at. | wenter sa wai, | kroru sa opo | na dusun knopo. |/ ‘wipe 
your eyes. / winter will pass, / colours will come-forth / in dozens 
of buds. //’’ bos mi adjosi lide weti wentje, | safri m’sa kari ju nen.../ 

One thing that struck me time and again while reading these 
poems was the frequency of linguistic parallels with the French 
creole of this island (Dominica). First there are words that must 
have been taken from the same source, such as bos (Sr.T) and bo 
(Dom.Cr.) “‘kiss (n. & v.; ef. archaic Eng. buss)” or erlintin (Sr.T) 
and tim-lim (Dom.Cr.), a formula preceding the asking of a riddle. 
Then there are analogous expressions such as gudu-gudu (Sr.T) 
and dudu (Dom.Cr.) ‘‘dear, sweetheart, chérie’, wan wan (Sr.T) 
and yon yon (Dom.Cr.) ‘‘one (here and) one (there), scatteringly,” 
(faja) e koti (Sr.T) and (zeklé) ka kupe (Dom.Cr.) “‘it is lightning 
(lit. fire/lightning is cutting)”. Neither Eng. think nor Fr. penser 
has been borrowed by these creoles; Sr.T has, with this meaning, 
prakseri (Eng. practise), and Dom.Cr. two forms: kaléile (Fr. 
calculer) ‘‘use one’s mind to find out something one does not know” 
and séze (Fr. songer) ‘“‘use one’s mind to recall something that 
is—or should be—there’’. Finally there are longer constructions 
that may be translated word-for-word from one creole into the 
other, but not into either English or French; so: Sr. T. no tak na 
lon mi wani lon gowe (p. 21, second stanza of the poem entitled bro 
‘“‘repose’’) gives idiomatic Dom.Cr. pa di se kuri mwé (v Jle kuri ale ; 
but the literal English translation, ‘‘not say it-is run I want run go”’ 
is Meaningless until interpreted as “don’t say it’s because (or: that) 
I want to run away”’. 

The orthography employed here for Sranan Tongo is in the main 
(we are told on p. 56) that recommended by Fr. Donicie C.s.s.R. 
and Profs. Pée and Hellinga (in Taal en Tongval V, 1953, pp. 8-19), 
and is not the same as that used by Voorhoeve in his dissertation. 
Concerning it, we are told here only that contracted forms are 
shown by an apostrophe, as in: n’ <na, b’ <ben, f’ <fu, d’ <den 
or di, w wan <wanwan, b’bari <babari, m’ma <mama; that h 
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is written ‘“‘where the aspirate was audible’’; that é represents the 
vowel of Dutch bed; that falling diphthongs are written with i 
and u as their last element instead of j and w; and that “‘g, k and 
ng before e and i are written palatalized as dj, tj and nj.’ This 
wording is, for a linguistic publication, careless to say the least. 
The last-cited statement leads us to believe that the sounds 
written dj, tj and nj are combinatory variants of g, k and ng 
respectively; but this cannot be so, for while faig, lak and tatlji 
appear to be variants of the same morpheme, ljeba on p. 32 is an 
exclamation of astonishment, but keba on p. 25 means ‘‘voorbij’’. 
Similarly, we find sinji ‘“‘song”’ on p. 22, and dringi ‘‘drink’’ on 
p. 26. In (fidji ju) ai we presumably have a falling diphthong 
similar to that of Eng. eye; but what then is the pronunciation of 
(mi sab p’ )aj (tan)? It may seem ungenerous to end this review 
on a carping note; but it would have increased the linguistic value 
of this otherwise excellently organized little book considerably, 
and required but little more space and trouble, to make a brief 
phonematic statement together with a clearer explanation of the 
orthographic conventions adopted. 

The book is well printed on good paper; and all those concerned 
in its making deserve, in my opinion, the highest praise. 


Dominica, B. W. I. 


DouGLas TAYLOR. 


L. Sapnik-R. A1irzETMULLER, Handwérlerbuch zu den Altkirchen- 
slavischen Teaten. Slavic Printings and Reprintings, edited by 
C. H. van Schooneveld. VI. 341 pp. Mouton & Co. ’s-Gravenhage 
in Verbindung mit Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, Heidelberg, 
1955. 


This ‘‘printing’’ deserves the highest praise of every Slavist 
and general linguist for many reasons. It is the first reference 
dictionary of the OCS canon, it offers for first time in the history 
of Slavic philology, German (i.e. Western language) translations 
of the OCS vocabulary, it provides the first Slavic a fergo dictionary, 
it is the first attempt at an etymological dictionary of OCS. From 
the purely formal point of view, it is the first presentation of the 
whole OCS lexicon in a Latin-Slavic transliteration. The OCS 
material is treated here with cura maxima: precisely, conscien- 
tiously, clearly and briefly. The authors and the publishers must 
be highly commended and congratulated for the edition of this 
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indispensable tool of our research and academic practice in the 
field of Slavic philology. The dictionary will doubtlessly be one 
of the milestones in the development of Slavic lexicology and one 
of the best achievements on the road leading from the Lexicon 
of F. Miklosich to the future OCS dictionary prepared by the 
Prague Slavic center. 

As every work in this genre, the Handwérlerbuch of Sadnik- 
Aitzetmiiller presents some debatable problems depending on the 
approach to the material, the interpretation of single words, the 
methodology of the work, ete. 

The authors tried to justify each entry with documentary 
evidence, using abbreviations for each OCS manuscript quoted. 
There are, however, some inconsistencies in this respect. Thus, 
the user of the dictionary will be quite satisfied with references 
regarding istajali and islajili (p. 39) as well as ilijevdé and ilijind 
(p. 36) and many others of that kind, including variations like 
pisati and pisati (p. 86); but he will be in a rather difficult position 
trying to identify such parallel forms as jedini& // jedind (p. 26), 
eleusi(ji) (p. 24), imami |/ iméje (p. 36), etc., since the authors 
do not specify the sources for each separate entry. Here only 
Miklosich or individual source dictionaries can give a solution. 

Some translations are missing, some inadequate. So, for 
example, the adjective nasgstind (p. 62) has no German translation; 
the authors refer to Greek dictionaries (‘‘iiber diese Bedeutung 
siehe die neutestamentlichen griechischen Worterbiicher’’). — In 
the Lord’s Prayer, the corresponding passage of the King James 
Version reads in English: ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread”’. 
It was Dr.I. Ohienko (Metropolitan Ilarion) who recently pointed 
out that the meaning of the Greek word should be ‘‘our spiritual 
bread” or “‘bread of the soul’. He believes that the idea of 
“bread” in a prayer devoted to spiritual matters can not be a 
materialistic one. The authors leave this question unanswered, 
giving a reference to other dictionaries (usually inaccessible). 
This is also the case for other entries having no German translation, 
e.g. zélulo (p. 166), makedoni (p. 54), ete. 

The reviewer would prefer to see along with inanimate Gen. 
forms translating the OCS suffix -ini, the parallel forms with a 
hyphen, e.g. dusind (p. 23), besides ‘‘des Geistes, der Seele, geistig, 
seelisch”’ also: ‘‘Geistes-, Seelen-”, or rééinti (p. 115) in addition 
to ‘des Flusses, der Fliisse’’ also: ‘‘Flu$-’’, ete. 

There is an inconsequence in presenting o-e verbs. The authors 
usually give the Ist and 2nd person to help in finding the palata- 
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lized forms of the type isésti, -séke, -¢esi (p. 37). Class practice 
has shown that this is an ideal way to help students in recons- 
tructing the whole paradigm. Unfortunately, there are very 
few verbs presented in this manner. The majority of them are 
given in the Ist person only, cf. razdesti, -Zdegg and -zdigg (without: 
-Zesi) (p. 114), resti, rekg (without: reéesi) (p. 115), postristi, -strigg 
(without: -sirizZesi or -Zesi) (p. 95). Very consequent in this 
respect is the presentation of i verbs, cf. poslili se, -slo, -stisi 
(p. 94)!, potrébiti, -bl’e, -bisi (p. 95), ete. 

To the list of errata can be added the following: Kb. (Kijever 
Blatter) instead of Kg., as given on p. 154 under vréme; Alles 
Testament instead of Ales Testament (p. xx), etc. 


University of Manitoba 
J.B. RUDNYCKYSJ. 


BERNARD ROSENKRANZ, Historische Laul- und Formenlehre des 
Altbulgarischen (Altkirchenslavischen). Carl Winter Universi- 
tatsverlag Heidelberg, in Verbindung mit Mouton & Co.N.V.’s- 
Gravenhage (1955). 144 pp. 

After Leskien, Vondrak, Diels, Mikkola and other authors of 
the OCS and comparative Slavic grammars, the publication of 
this booklet seems to be not only a waste of energy, but even a 
misstep in the editorial policy of two highly esteemed publishing 
houses. In 144 pages, Rosenkranz discusses, in a very condensed 
way, all the well-known facts of the comparative grammar of the 
Slavic languages focussing his attention on OCS as a basis for the 
comparison and for the “historical” reconstruction. The author 
apparently misunderstood the term “‘historical’’ since all his 
retrospective glances at the OCS linguistic phenomena are classical 
“junggrammatisch” reconstructions, not the real historical facts. 
Diels’ OCS grammar is more historical in this respect (though not 
bearing this promising title) than the “‘historische-Lerhe”’ of Rosen- 
kranz. To Slavists and linguists, this booklet will not be new, 
on the contrary, they will miss in it not only new methods of 
approach to the OCS material of the kind presented by Trubetzkoy, 
Lunt, etc., but also some important and new interpretations of 
certain single items of OCS grammar. Speaking of Baltic and 


' There is a confusion in such an inadequate quotation of reflexive verbs without 
se in the inflexional forms; it would be more practical to present the full forms: -/@ se, 
-sli$i se. 
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Slavic linguistic correspondences (‘‘Ubereinstimmungen’’) p. 12-13, 
the author disregards a very stimulating paper on this subject by 
J. Kurytowicz in “Stownik starozytnosci stowianskich” (Warsaw 
1934) as well as his later monographs in the field of Baltic-Slavic 
relationship. It seems, in general, that the author does not go 
too deeply ‘‘in fontes’’ and gives, rather, second-hand material in 
his work. Otherwise, we would not find in his quotations such 
inexcusable errors as e.g. OCS sveli instead of svelit (p. 20), Ukr. 
gélos, gorod instead of hélos, hérod, Russ. gorod instead of gérod 
(important for the intonation in PS, p. 19) etc. in the Slavic field; 
and such errors as Osco-Umbrian pis instead of pis (p. 11) ete. 
in the field of I.-E. correspondences. Even the first sentence in 
the book ‘Das Altbulgarische, auch Altkirchenslavisch genannt, 
ist die alteste Form der bei den orthodoxen slavischen Vélkern 
gebrauchten Kirchensprache” (p. 9) is an inexact and misleading 
statement: OCS was, and still is, in use in the Byelo-russian and 
Ukrainian Catholic Church, and, in general, among Slavs of the 
Eastern (Byzantine) rite, not necessarly Orthodox. The author 
is obviously unaware of the fact the the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church introduced literary Ukrainian in its liturgy in the 1920's 
and at the present time is inclined more than ever before to keep 
this new tradition. 

The shortcomings and errors of Rosenkranz’s publication are 
not confined only to the “Introduction” (pp. 9-35) and “‘Phonetics”’ 
(pp. 36-66). The “Formenlehre”’ also is not free of them. To 
give an example we can take jedini on p. 105. The author 
explains its inflection as that of the hard pronouns on p. 98, i.e. 
jedinogo, jedinomu, etc. There is no mention of the short forms 
jedinogo, jedinomu which have a wide correspondence in modern 
Slavic languages. Another example, regarding the origin of the 
-ii ending in the o-jo category of nouns, leads us to a new expla- 
nation of it presented for the first time in the reviewer’s OCS 
grammar in 1947? and recently repeated and discussed in detail 
by E. Koschmieder in Vasmer’s ‘Festschrift’? (Berlin, 1956, 
pp. 235-244). For Rosenkranz, it is a “terra ignota’’, he reduces 
the whole problem to the old ‘‘neo-grammatical”’ equation -ii = -os, 
although this was not the only explanation given of this compli- 
cated matter (cf. Leskien, Grammatik?, § 48 ff., Meillet, Le Slave 
commun, § 450, 470, Mikkola, Urslavische Grammalik, § 230, etc.). 


1 Not only this grammar of OCS (so warmly welcomed by W. K. Matthews in 
SEER no. 74 (1951), pp. 271-2, London), but many other OCS manuals written in 
Slavic languages are apparently unknown to the author. 
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The reviewer finds it difficult to imagine why this volume was 
written in the first place, and, above all, why it should have 
appeared in German, a language in which many better and more 
scholarly works on OCS have been printed, many of them by the 
same publishing-house. 


Universily of Maniloba J.B. RupNYCKYdJ. 


G. Fortune, An Analylical Grammar of Shona. xv+443 pp. 
London, Cape Town, New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1955. 


L’ouvrage du R. P. Fortune est l’abrégé d’une thése de doctorat 
soutenue a l'Université de Cape Town en 1950 et intitulée “The 
Morphology of Central Shona’’, titre qui pourrait sembler mieux 
convenir a la matiére traitée que celui qui a été finalement choisi. 
L’objet en est en effet l’analyse des formes des principaux dialectes 
du Shona central, et surtout du Zezeru, avec l’indication de leur 
fonction grammaticale (p. x111). La modification du titre se justifie 
peut-étre par le fait qu’en réalité, ce sont les fonctions qui sont 
décrites, les formes n’étant examinées que pour autant qu’elles 
assument ces fonctions. 

Deux chapitres introductifs traitent des sons : de la phonétique, 
c’est-a-dire de l’articulation des voyelles, semi-voyelles, consonnes 
et des combinaisons de celles-ci, et de la phonologie. Phonologie 
doit étre entendu au sens d’étude des modifications subies par les 
sons. Sous ce chef sont énumérés des faits de sandhi externe et 
interne, des processus qui relévent de la phonétique générale et 
d’autres qui semblent particuliers au Shona, des procédés de 
flexion et des variantes dialectales. I] manque évidemment, pour 
ordonner cette masse de faits, l’analyse phonologique proprement 
dite qui eit permis de dégager l’essentiel du contingent, et de 
restituer a l'étude des formes les éléments dont la fonction n’est 
pas strictement différenciative ou démarcative. Plus grave encore 
est absence de toute étude, méme sommaire, des tons; de trés 
rares allusions y sont faites, lorsqu’il n’est pas d’autre moyen pour 
distinguer deux morphémes homophones. II parait @ priori surpre- 
nant que dans une langue a tons, ceux-ci puissent étre entiérement 
négligés sans que |l’économie du systéme morphologique s’en trouve 
altérée. I] ne semble pas d’ailleurs que |’exactitude de la description 
ait pati de ces lacunes, mais cela tient vraisemblablement a ce 
que pour l’auteur, l’analyse des faits linguistiques est pluto6t un 
aboutissement qu'une méthode de recherche. 
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L’ordonnance méme de l’ouvrage indique cette option : le 
R. P. Fortune annonce son intention de décrire les « parties du 
langage » et les principales tétes de chapitres s’appellent en effet 
le nom (ch. III, IV), le pronom (V), les qualificatifs (VI), le verbe 
(VII, VIII, IX), la copule (X), les*mots adverbiaux (XI), la 
conjonction (XII), Vidéophone (XIII) et linterjection (XIV). 
Si l’on interpréte cette répartition des faits linguistiques selon le 
principe énoncé par Nida (Morphology, p. 222) : «The formal 
description of the morphology should reflect as accurately as 
possible the structure of the language », on est conduit a penser 
que la structure du Shona est étrangement semblable a celle des 
langues indo-européennes. Les définitions fournies au début de 
chaque chapitre ne corrigent aucunement, comme on aurait pu 
lespérer, cette impression premiére. Elles sont le plus souvent 
empruntées a la “Bantu Linguistic Terminology”? du Prof. Doke 
et se référent aux catégories de la grammaire « universelle ». 
On gagne beaucoup a ne pas les lire et 4 examiner immédiatement 
les faits, que l’auteur connait admirablement et qu’il s’efforce 
d’exposer clairement. 

On ne peut se défendre en effet de juger que le R. P. Fortune 
se trouve plus encombré qu’aidé par son appareil terminologique, 
et qu’il est en quéte de critéres qui lui permettraient de rendre 
compte du sentiment qu’il a de la structure de la langue : ‘“‘a noun 
is a word which expresses the name of any thing or collection of 
things... a word which may act as a subject or object of a verb, 
as a qualificate or the stem of certain types of qualificative or 
adverbial... nouns are compounded of two elements, a prefix and 
a stem...”’. Les classes nominales sont définies par la communauté 
de préfixe et d’affixe d’accord (concord), sauf les classes 15 et 17 
pour lesquelles il est fait appel 4 la comparaison et au sens, reconnu 
comme non signifiant dans la plupart des autres cas. Un méme 
radical (stem) nominal peut appartenir a plusieurs classes : c’est 
le sens qui intervient pour définir l’emploi « normal » ou primaire, 
et les emplois «occasionnels » ou secondaires ; cependant un 
radical ne peut pas s’insérer dans n’importe quelle classe, il doit 
y avoir compatibilité entre son sens propre et celui de la classe en 
question. Tout ceci parait signifier que préfixes et radicaux forment 
deux catégories de morphémes autonomes, qui entrent dans 
diverses combinaisons comme les mots se combinent en phrases. 
On attendrait la description d’une double distribution : celle des 
affixes par rapport aux radicaux, celle des radicaux par rapport 
aux affixes. Les catégories sémantiques que feraient apparaitre 
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ces répartitions seraient peut-étre les mémes que celles qui sont 
instituées ici; du moins donneraient-elles l’impression d’étre 
déduites d’une analyse objective plutét que de refléter l’opinion 
de auteur ou celle des autorités dont il se réclame. 

Il suffirait parfois d’un simple changement d’optique pour qu’a 
la description « mentaliste » se substitue un exposé des faits 
linguistiques en termes de distribution ; ainsi de la distinction 
instituée p. 133 entre pronoms et morphémes d’accord : “the former 
are substantives, and complete words all capable of functioning 
as substantives, e.g. of standing in the relationship of subject or 
object to a verb, of being qualified, of qualifying other substantives 
by apposition etc. The latter are not words, but formatives. 
With various stems... they constitute words...”’.. Mais le plus 
souvent, c’est la terminologie morphologique qui refléte |’inter- 
prétation sémantique : ainsi un affixe préposé a une forme déja 
préfixée sera appelé prépréfixe sil est en fonction « secondaire », 
mais préfixe s’il est en fonction primaire ; le morphéme directement 
préfixé au radical est alors déclaré infixe (p. 57). 


Cette querelle méthodologique ne met en question que la facon 
dont sont organisés les matériaux recueillis, et non pas la qualité 
sauf en ce qui concerne les tons) ni l’abondance de ceux-ci. II n’est 
sans doute pas de meilleur moyen d’en rendre compte que de 
suivre l’auteur dans son exposé. La seconde partie (The parts of 
speech) s’ouvre sur un examen des classes nominales ; pour chacune, 
un court paragraphe expose les phénoménes de sandhi résultant 
de la juxtaposition des préfixes et des radicaux, étude particulié- 
rement importante pour les classes 9 et 10 dont le préfixe N- 
(bantou commun ni- et lini) n’est réalisé que dans les modifications 
subies par la consonne initiale des radicaux qui en sont affectés. 
Puis vient une description de la valeur sémantique et éventuelle- 
ment des modalités d’emploi des préfixes en fonction primaire et 
secondaire ; enfin un tableau des affixes d’accord propres a la 
classe en question. 

A la suite du chapitre consacré aux classes nominales est intro- 
duite une distinction entre deux catégories de radicaux nominaux : 
« primaires », c’est-a-dire dont rien n’indique qu’il proviennent 
d’un autre mot ; « dérivés », provenant d’autres parties du discours. 
Sous ce dernier chef sont traités : les radicaux issus de racines 
verbales, les formations préfixales et suffixales sur bases substan- 
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tives, les noms a radical qualificatif, ceux qui ont pour radical un 
idéophone, les divers types de composés et les noms d’emprunt. 

Le chapitre V : The Pronoun, montre une nouvelle implication 
du primat de la fonction sur la forme ; deux types de pronoms sont 
définis, le pronom « absolu », dont la distribution est identique a 
celle du nom et qui porte en outre la marque de la personne, et le 
pronom « qualificatif » ; ce dernier n’étant que « [the] qualificative 
used substantivally », la majeure partie du chapitre V se trouve 
faire largement double emploi, ainsi que le reconnait l’auteur, 
avec le chapitre suivant qui traite du qualificatif. Les pronoms 
absolus correspondent aux différentes classes, de telle sorte qu’un 
radical nominal attesté dans plusieurs classes est susceptible 
d’étre représenté par autant de pronoms. 

Sous le terme de « qualificatif», le chapitre VI groupe des 
morphémes trés divers. Les radicaux adjectifs ne sont distingués 
des substantifs que par leur faculté de recevoir les affixes d’accord 
de toutes les classes, sauf limitations imputables au sens propre 
du radical, leur inaptitude a en recevoir plus d’un a la fois et la 
faculté de redoublement. Il s’agit la de différences de degré plutot 
que de nature, car les radicaux substantifs participent, quoique 
moins complétement, des mémes_ propriétés. Les démonstratifs 
sont des morphémes dérivés d’une catégorie particuliére d’affixes 
d’accord. Pour les radicaux énumeératifs (un, autre, lequel?, 
quelle espéce de?), chaque classe comporte un affixe d’accord 
identique (sauf pour les classes 9 et 10) aux préfixes nominaux et 
qui se combine avec ces radicaux. Les « qualificatifs quantitatifs » 
(tous, tout, seul, méme) et les possessifs ont pour affixe d’accord 
le préfixe sujet de conjugaison avec substitution a la voyelle de 
ce dernier de o ou e dans le premier cas, de a dans le second. Ce 
morphéeme est préfixé a l'un des trois radicaux quantitatifs ou 
pour les possessifs 4 un radical pronominal ou nominal, a un 
pronom, a des adverbes qui sont « morphologiquement des noms 
ou des pronoms » (p. 179), et méme a des propositions relatives : 
l’affixe d’accord est alors préfixé au prédicat de la relative, quel 
que puisse étre le sujet de celle-ci. Le « qualificatif relatif », mot 
ou proposition, est ou contient un prédicat se rapportant au 
substantif antécédent auquel il est relié par un affixe relatif ; 
cet affixe est le préfixe sujet, mais portant le ton bas, si le substantif 
antécédent est sujet du prédicat relatif, l’affixe possessif dans le 
cas contraire. Le prédicat subit du fait de son emploi relatif des 
modifications de schéme tonique qui ne sont pas ici nettement 
définies. Le nom, en tant que second terme de composé ou apposi- 
tion, entre également dans la catégorie des qualificatifs. 
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Les trois chapitres suivants (VII, VIII, LX) sont consacrés au 
verbe. La définition qui en est donnée participe de l’indigence 
générale des définitions psychologiques. Plus intéressante est la 
tentative pour surmonter |l’opposition traditionnelle nom/verbe 
par recours a la notion de prédicat. Sauf le nom verbal a préfixe 
nominal (« infinitif ») et ’impératif (radical verbal nu ou éventuel- 
lement affecté d’un suffixe de pluriel), toute forme verbale comporte 
au moins un préfixe sujet et un radical. Le préfixe varie avec la 
personne, le nombre et la classe du substantif sujet, et porte 
éventuellement la marque du «temps», du mode et du type de 
conjugaison. Le radical est lui-méme fléchi a l’aide de terminaisons 
diverses ; ainsi sont indiquées les notions de passif, d’impersonnel 
(«neuter»), de détermination (applied species), de causatif, 
d’intensif, d’action réciproque, d’associatif, de négatif (reversive 
species), de répétition, d’extensif (action orientée), d’état (stative 
species) et de contact. La notion d’augmentatif est marquée par 
le voisement de la consonne ou du groupe de consonnes initial, le 
fréquentatif par le redoublement du radical. Au préfixe et au 
radical peuvent s’ajouter des morphémes auxiliaires. Quelques 
qualificatifs, un petit nombre de noms et des idéophones servent 
de base a des verbes dérivés. 

L’auteur distingue deux conjugaisons, positive et négative, 
huit modes indiquant la facon dont est concu le rapport entre sujet 
et prédicat (infinitif, impératif, indicatif : action constatée, 
potentiel : action possible, participe, relatif, subjonctif : sens final, 
hortatif), quatre « temps » (tenses) qui situent l’action par rapport 
a un point de référence implicite, trois « implications » indiquant 
l'accomplissement ou le non-accomplissement de l’action par 
rapport a ce point de référence, ou l’absence d’indication a ce sujet, 
trois aspects : parfait, continu, indéfini (ni parfait ni continu), 
deux modalités (modes) des modes (moods) indicatif, participe et 
relatif : action habituelle et non habituelle. Lorsque le prédicat 
est composé de deux verbes, il se produit une « combinaison de 
temps » qui est le rapport entre le temps du premier et celui du 
second. Ces catégories sont strictement sémantiques et l’on est 
quelque peu surpris de voir la forme verbale définie comme le 
« point d’intersection » de toutes ces modalités. En fait, un inven- 
taire trés précis des marques affectées a ces diverses classes est 
ensuite dressé en termes de distribution (morphémes préfixés et 
suffixés) et l'on constate que beaucoup de formes verbales sont 
loin de comporter autant de « formatifs » qu'il y a eu de catégories 
définies. Ici encore on a l’impression que le sentiment linguistique 
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s’est substitué a l’analyse et a fourni le cadre ot les formes viennent 
s’insérer. La derniére partie du chapitre VIII, de beaucoup la 
plus longue, est consacrée a |’étude de la réalisation formelle des 
diverses catégories sémantiques décrites dans l’introduction ; des 
exemples d’emploi sont donnés pour les formes citées. Quoique 
présenté avec un grand souci de netteté, l’exposé parait touffu et 
le systéme d’une décourageante complexité ; on est en droit de se 
demander si un traitement fondé sur l’analyse des formes plutot 
que sur la synthése des sens n’ett pas abouti a plus de clarté. 

Une tournure intéressante, et dont les équivalents sont nombreux 
dans les langues africaines, est décrite sous le nom de prédicat 
composé (ch. IX). Il s’agit de la combinaison de deux verbes dont 
le premier est dit défectif (deficient verb) parce qu’il est « séman- 
tiquement incomplet » ; il porte les marques de mode et de temps ; 
le second, «complément », exprime lidée principale ; il recoit 
laffixe d’accord objet et les morphémes de conjugaison, d’impli- 
cation et d’aspect. Le complément est de forme différente (radicale, 
infinitive, participe, relative, subjonctive...) suivant le défectif 
employé. Une partie des formatifs de mode, de temps, d’aspect se 
laissent interpréter comme verbes défectifs ; la encore l’organi- 
sation sémantique des faits semble offusquer un trait de structure. 
Le chapitre X traite du prédicat copulatif, formé d’un substantif 
ou d’un adverbe affectés d’une copule. 

Les adverbes (ch. XI) sont définis par leur sens ; morphologi- 
quement, il s’agit de quelques mots isolés, de substantifs., de 
radicaux pourvus d’affixes na-, sa-, ka- ; auteur dénombre trois 
affixes -na : instrument, agent, conjonction, sans qu’on sache ce 
qui les distingue formellement, 4 supposer que la distinction ne 
soil pas purement subjective. La conjonction (ch. XII) “is a word 
which links words, phrases, clauses, or sentences” (p. 405) ; mais 
«morphologiquement », il s’agit de quelques mots-outils et de 
verbes A linfinitif, de radicaux verbaux, de noms, d’adverbes 
(cf. ci-dessus), d’idéophones, de pronoms, de prédicats copulatifs. 
L/idéophone (ch. XIII) et Vinterjection (ch. XIV) sont considérés 
comme deux variétés d’exclamation ; le premier est une sorte de 
prédicat exclamatif qui porte une signification objective, l’inter- 
jection ayant une valeur surtout affective. 

Il est difficile de porter un jugement sur un tel ouvrage. Compte 
tenu d’une. grave lacune, l’absence de toute indication de tons. 
il est d’une richesse et d’une densité qui confinent parfois a la 
surabondance et a l’obscurité. Fondé sur la plus incertaine des 
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méthodes, il offre un exposé auquel les spécialistes trouveront 
probablement peu a reprendre ou a ajouter. Mais il est vraisem- 
blable qu’ils partageront l’opinion de Gleason (Lg 32.573) : « Here 
we see linguistics as an art, not a science ». 
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